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predominates the seeking for pictorial effects ; so that at 
a glance these little drawings will recall to many sights 
they have already seen ; to others they may serve as a future 
guide, and to astill greater number give a novel representa- 
tion of some of the characteristic sights of London 
town. 

Baedeker and Murray are valuable guidebooks to 
travelers in all countries, but when in London just 
‘‘ask a policeman” and you are certain to be 
rightly and well directed. With 
this aid and the frequent use of the 
penny ‘‘’bus,” especially its top, 
London may be cheaply and thor- 
oughly explored. The most central 
as well as a pleasant part of London 
is Bloomsbury, with its quiet streets 
and pretty squares, Russell Square 
as its centre. From here all parts 
of the great city are easily accessible. 
A few minutes’ walk brings you to 
Oxford Street, the great main artery 

of London, 


} PRIMROSE DAY. 


[ delineating these scenes the aim to be literally true 









Hundreds of omnibuses pass un- 
ceasingly to and fro, and one of the 
many ‘‘ bobbies” who are stationed 
at every crossing will, for the ask- 
ing, point out to you the omnibus 
going toward or near the desired 
destination. This is the 19th of 
April. The many venders of flowers 
met with have their baskets entirely 
’ filled with primroses. Thousands of 
dom passers-by carry posies of these sim- 
ple messengers of spring ; ladies have 
them affixed to their dresses and 


aR men wear them in the buttonholes 
of their coats. 
ASKING A POLICEMAN, Primroses are to be seen every- 
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where. Numbers of pedestrians and crowded 
omnibuses are going toward Westminster. St. 
Stephen’s Green or Parliament Square is one 
surging crowd, paying tribute to a great favorite 
statesman of the past, by decorating his, Benjamin 
Disraeli, the Earl of Beaconsfield’s statue with his 
favorite flower, the primrose. Opposite the ITouses 
of Parliament (the arena of his many rhetorical 
combats and victories), and facing Westminster 
Abbey, stands his statue, cast in bronze, clad in 
the robes of a Knight of the Garter, upon < mag- 
nificent pedestal of Scotch granite Before the 
day is far advanced this monument will be one 
great mass of yellow flowers. Primrose day is 
and will long remain one of the annual sights of 
Lordon town. 


PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 

There is to be a gala day in the city, at the 
Guildhall ; the Lord Mayor and city fathors are 
going to present the ‘‘freedoi: of the city” to 
one of the royal princes. Scarcely a year passes 
without some hero of the day—a great soldier, 
sailor, statesman or foreign potentate—visiting 
London, giving the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
an opportunity to demonstrate the proverbial 
hospitality of that great and wealthy corporation. 

A highly illuminated and inseribed piece of 
parchment or vellum is presented in a gilt or 
golden casket, and the recipient is made an hon- 
orary citizen of the greatest city in the world. 
The Guildhall is a very ancient and handsome 
Gothic building about halfway up Cheapside, ac- 
cessible by a short, narrow passage, which opens 
into a small square, the whole of one side faced 
by this historic townhall. 

Those who have received special invitations ar- 
rive shortly before the appointed time, on foot or 
in carriages. Casual spectators gather quickly, 
taking up all possible positions of vantage, not 
interfered with either by the police or the ‘* guard 
of honor,” which on this occasion consists of the 
royal naval artillery volunteers, the sailor prince, 
the Duke of York, being the hero of the day. 
Soon the state carriages conveying the sheriffs, 
elad in medieval robes and wearing their gold 
chains of office, arrive; now and then a some- 
what belated alderman hurries along, carrying 
his purple sable-trimmed robe, which he quickly 
throws over his shoulders and joins the already 
large assembly in the vestibule.- A fanfare of 
trumpets announces the arrival of my Lord 
Mayor, seated in a gorgeous carriage drawn by 
four richly caparisoned horses, preceded by the 
city marshal on horseback in a brilliant uniform 
of scarlet and gold lace. Soon the sound of dis- 
tant cheers is heard, which is taken up by the 
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crowd assembled in the square; the guard sa- 
lutes, and to the strains of the national anthem 
the Prince of Wales, his second son the Duke of 
York, and Prince George of Greece, seated in’an 
open barouche, draw up at the entrance of the 
hall. The royal visitors are received with great 
obeisance by the Lord Mayor and his adjutants, 
and led in procession to the main hall, where they 
are greeted with cheering and waving of handker- 
chiefs, the assembly rising to the strains of ‘* God 
Save the Queen.” The princes and their host 
take seats upon a raised dais. ‘The Lord Mayor 
reads the usual address, expressing loyalty to her 
Majesty and the royal family ; the prince replies, 
and again the Lord Mayor rises to speak, at the 
same time presenting to the Duke of York what 
to me looks like a swell biscuit box. The Duke, 
graciously accepting it, expresses his thanks, say- 
ing something to the effect of this being one of 
the proudest and happiest days of his life. One 
or two more short speeches by some other much 
berobed and bechained city father, and then the 
Lord Mayor conducts the princes to the splendid 
library of the Guildhall (to the sample room, as 
one irreverent individual remarked). I have 
heard it said that the corporation of London 
keeps some rare old vintages in the cellars ond 
cupboards of the Guildhall. 

In ashort time the august company reappears 
in the vestibule, and after a cordial leave-taking 
the princes re-enter their carriage. ‘The crowd 
cheers heartily, and the band once more sends up 
the musical prayer that God may save the gras 
cious sovereign of their beloved country. Imme- 
diately the Lord Mayor, aldermen and public de- 
part, and Guildhall Square resumes its usual 
placid appearance. The immemorial pigeons re- 
turn from their high perches and strut about un- 
concernedly, Business is resumed in the adjoin- 
ing police court, the presiding alderman perhaps 
fining some poor fellow five shillings or five days 
for having also sampled, but too freely, the pre- 
vious night. 


BANK HOLIDAY AT HAMPSTEAD HEATH, 


To the working classes of London bank holiday 
and Hampstead Heath (‘appy ’Ampstead) are in- 
separable. ‘The ’Arries and ’Arriets, the coster- 
mongers and their sweethearts, all journey there, 
on foot, by train, tram, *bus and donkey carts. 
The Heath is crowded with holiday makers, pic- 
nicking, swinging, donkey riding, shying at co- 
coanuts perched on sticks, and visiting penny 
shows consisting mostly of real “ friendly Zulus” 
and live cannibals. But as the law (even at 


Hampstead Heath) places some restriction on the 
diet of these terrible savages, their bill of fare is 
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changed from ‘‘ missionaire a la Tartare ” 
babies raw to 


and fat 
chunks of uncooked  boarding- 
house steak, which is rather rough, even on can- 
nibals. Dancing to the music of street pianos, 
kiss in the ring, rolling down the hills and skip- 
ping ropes are enjoyed by this rough, 
tured crowd, with much merriment and 
singing, wends its way homeward when daylight 
disappears. From the top of Ilampstead ITeath, 
the highest prominence around London, 2 mag- 
nificent panorama of that immense city may be 
obtained, if the day is clear and bright, which 
generally it is not. A group of trees marks the 
spot where the conspirators of the gunpowder- 
plot notoriety watched for the blowing up of the 
** Houses of Parliament” by their confederate 
and leader, Guy Fawkes, a spectacle which, fort- 
unately, they were not destined to witness, 
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SUNDAY IN WHITECHAPEL. 


It is not an edifying sight, but to the student 
of human nature it may be interesting to see the 
wretched, unsavory crowd which every Sunday 
throngs the back lanes and side streets of White- 
chapel Road. Here they sell and barter for all 
the necessities and the few luxuries these poor 
people can indulge in. Almost everybody has 
heard of Petticoat Lane. Although this name has 
disappeared from the London street directory, the 
lane still exists, and the traffic which in times 
past made it notorious is still carried on. All 
sorts of second-hand clothing, partly the pro- 
ceeds of theft and burglary; all manner of tools, 
Brummagem jewelry, decrepit pieces of furniture, 
bedding, musical instruments, especially broken- 
winded dilapidated banjos ; 
many things most of us would not know the use 
of, some looking like instruments used for crack- 
ing safes and oceasionally heads. All 


necordions and 


this is 
thrown promiscuousiy in heaps on road and side- 
walk. One end of the lane is entirely occupied 
by dealers in provisions of the worst quality, the 
sight and smell of whieh would upset any average 
well-conditioned stomach. 

The venders in Petticoat Lane are invariably 
unkempt, greasy-looking foreign Jews, and the 
buyers are the lowest gf the east end population 
of London; also, English and foreign sailors, 
Some of them, having spent the last of their hard 
earnings, are trying to dispose of an article of 
clothing which they can ill afford to discard, so 
that they may have one last drunken spree before 
again shipping on a long voyage. Advancing 
civilization and strict police supervision (not pro- 
tection) have done much to make even White- 
chapel a comparatively safe place to visit. Of 
course it would not 


be advisable to imitate a 
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walking jewelry store such an occasion, 


neither to carry more than the most necessary 


upon 


small change; yet the time is past when upon 
leaving one end of Petticoat Lane you were ac- 
costed by some specimen of the ‘artful dodger ” 
type and asked to purchase the handkerchief 
which had been stolen from your pocket at the 
other end, 

CHANGING OF GUARD AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 
A daily and very pretty sight is the changing 
of the Queen’s Guard at St. James’s Palace. A 
few minutes before eleven o’clock in the morning 
a company of either the Grenadier, Scotch or 
Coldstream Guards march from their barracks to 
relieve the company which has been on duty for 
the last twenty-four hours. St. James’s Palace 
Square faces Marlborough Honse, the town resi- 
dence of the of Wales. As the clock 
strikes eleven a bugle sounds, the “ guard ” turns 
out and the relieving company marches into the 
palace square with band playing. The troops sa- 
lute each other, then form into a hollow square, 
inside of which the officers walk about or stand 
in groups, and the two bands, massed together, 
discourse the best of military or operatic music. 


this grand military dis- 


Prince 


Many spectators enjoy 
play. 

Arrayed in a very handsome uniform dating 
from the time when the Queen of England was still 
an infant princess, a link between the past and 
the present, a veteran of the Crimea and Indian 
wars, his breast covered with medals, carrying 
the marshal’s staff in his hand, is walking pomp- 
ously from one end of the square to the other, 
observers. Ile is the repre- 
sentative of Iler Majesty, the ‘‘Qneen’s Mar- 
shal.” 


the observed of all 


REVLEW OF THI ORPS OF COMMISSION ATRES. 


admirfble and useful institu- 
tions in London is the ‘* Corps of Commission- 
aires ”—noncommissioned officers of the army and 
navy who, after long service, obtained their honor- 
able discharge and have formed under the com- 
mand of retired army officers into an organization 
of messengers, caretakers, doorkeepers, and to fill 
posts where men of undoubted integrity and 
honesty are required, 


One of the most 


All banks, many of the principal stores, as well 
as the general public, avail themselves of their 
services, 
of the London season, one 
Sunday in each year, this corps parades and is 
reviewed—this year, 1893, in the histor- 
ical and spacious grounds of Chelsea Tospital, 
the home of the invalid and old veterans of the 


During the height 


June, 
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British army, by permission of the Governor, 
Field Marshal Sir P. Grant. General Lord Rob- 
erts,V. C., the hero of many campaigns in India, 
and who, after long service there as commander 
in chief, had just returned from that country, 
was the reviewing officer of the day. 

These veterans make a fine martial show in 
their smart dark green uniforms, with a broad, 
highly polished belt, to which the silver badge of 
the corps is affixed, their képis adorned with a 
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specting them and occasionally addressing a few 
words of recognition to those who fought under 
his command in many hard contested battles. 
Time works marvelous changes. Conspicuous in 
the retinue of Lord Roberts is a group of native 
Indian officers in their picturesque uniform as- 
sisting in reviewing many of the veterans of that 
terrible Indian mutiny—men who helped to sub- 
due their rebellious kindred and country. The 
Queen-Empress now has no more loyal subjects 
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tuft of dark green feathers. There are few of 
the men who are not decorated with medals won 
in the battlefield ; all of them possessing those 
given as a reward for long and good service. 
The old Chelsea pensioners, in their long red 
coats and old-fashioned military caps, act as ush- 
ers and masters of ceremonies. 

General Lord Roberts, in civilian dress, with 
many other distinguished officers, passes along the 
lines of the more than 3,000 men, critically in- 





than her Indian troops. After a splendid march 
past the “‘ Corps of Commissionaires ” is addressed 
in a soldierlike speech by General Roberts, and 
many of them receive one more good-service 
medal, affixed to their breasts by the hands of 
Lady Roberts. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 


The wish to erect a lasting memorial in com- 
memoration of the Queen’s fiftieth anniversary of 
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REVIEW OF COMMISSIONAIRES. 


her reign had been freely and often expressed by know until the Prince of Wales made a very 
the press and people of England, but what form happy suggestion. The Colonial and Indian Ex- 
this should consist of nobody seemed exactly to hibition held in London in 1886 brought together 
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people and products from all parts of the British 
empire. 

This exhibition, of course, could only last a 
limited time. The Prince of Wales proposed, and 
communicated to the Lord Mayor of London, the 
idea to have a magnificent building erected where 
for all times the treasures brought together at 
the Colonial Exhibition could be housed. The 
Lord Mayor coincided with the prince and sub- 
scriptions to raise the great funds required for 
the completion of this scheme were started in all 
countries under the Queen’s rule. Money and 
promises of future aid arrived freely. Accord- 
ingly a grand building was erected at South Ken- 
sington, which was opened by the Queen in great 
atate on the 10th of May, 1893. The splendor of 
this ceremony was equal to Her Majesty’s ap- 
pearance at her jubilee. All the household 
troops and several line regiments drafted into 
London for that occasion formed along the whole 
line through which the Queen would pass on her 
way from Buckingham Palace to South Kensing- 
ton. , 

Behind all these troops, who were posted about 
twenty feet apart, a row of the London police 


held the hundreds of thousands of people in 
check. Still there is no more orderly crowd and 
no more patient police than in London. “The 
harmless chaff which they accept and occasion- 
ally return with the utmost good nature makes 
the time waiting for the procession pass more 
quickly and pleasantly. Permitting to pass here, 
without special notice, the English and foreign 
princes, ministers of state, ambassadors and dig- 
nitaries of the church and other high officials, 
each and all receiving their share of cheering, I 
will only very briefly allude to the arrival and 
appearance of the Queen and her cortége. Seated 
in an open carriage drawn by eight magnificent 
cream-colored horses, richly draped with purple, 
gold embroidered velvet, and led by grooms 
in costly liveries, Her Majesty, under the 
shade of a large parasol, graciously smiles and 
bows to right and left, acknowledging the cheers 
of her loyal subjects. Princes royal and gentle- 
men in waiting precede, side by side, and follow 
the Queen’s carriage on horseback. And now, 
taking leave, I may say with the pussy cat of 
nursery rhyme fame, ‘‘[ have been in London 
and seen the Queen.” 
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By Percy FITZGERALD, 


My pretty cousin Laura, who occasionally 
comes to town, is insatiable for what she calls 
*‘the sights and shows.” But, to my astonish- 
ment, on the very first morning after her arrival 
she said, rather wearily, when I made my usual] 
suggestion of a visit to the Tower: ‘‘I am sick of 
the Tower, and of St. Paul’s, and,” she added, 
comprehensively, ‘‘ above all, of that odious Brit- 
ish Museum. London, I have come to the con- 
clusion, is a very dull city, and there ts really 
nothing to sec.” 

‘Nothing ?” I said. ‘* Why, London is full, 
‘chock full,’ if I may speak so vulgarly, of 
things one cares to see. It is one of the most en- 
tertaining cities in the world. But, then, they 
are not on the surface, and they appeal to 

“I see,” she said; ‘they are not for inferior, 
ignorant rusties such as the ‘likes of me.’” 

‘Not that,” I said ; ‘* but these things are not 
‘showy,’ like our old friends St. Paul’s or the 
Museum. They are curious and out-of-the-way. 
And you require some one that knows them, and 
will act as showman.” 





“The very thing for me!” she cried, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ What I have been longing for! Let 


us begin at once. We have a whole week, and 
can see something every day.” 

“* Well,” I said, “I think a week will just do 
it, but we shall have to work hard.” 

Accordingly we started on our pilgrimage, and 
I must say Laura was both surprised and enter- 
tained. I shall now take the gentle reader ex- 
actly over the same ground, acting as his or her 
showman ; and I hope that he or she will be as 
much entertained as was my pretty consin. 

We began our peregrinations that very day in 
the old familiar Strand. 

The Strand is a conventional street enough. 
At the first blush we should hardly think of re- 
pairing to it for the purpose of making serious 
explorations. Yet it is a highly interesting street, 
full of curious things. We have only to go leis- 
urely along, looking to the right and to the left 
as we go, and, on the old satisfactory principle of 
‘eyes and no eyes,” we shall see a good deal that 


is novel and that will repay our trouble. 

Here we are at Trafalgar Square, standing at 
the Post Office under Morley’s Hotel. There are 
old people who ‘‘ mind the time” when the Na- 
tional Gallery with its pepper castors did not 
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stand where it now does, and when the royal sta- 
bles—an imposing range of buildings—stretched 
along in its place. It will be noted that the 
National Gallery recedes as it approaches St. 
Martin’s Church, which recalls an angry contro- 
versy that arose at the time of its building. It 
was said that the architect wanted to level, or at 
least wholly ‘‘ build out,” the old church. It was 
only after much contest that it was settled, as a 
compromise, that the new building was to be 
thrown back, so as not to hide the church. 

To the eye that loves harmony and proportion 
the Nelson Column will seem too short; the 
truth is, it was cut short abruptly by some twenty 
or thirty feet owing to lack of funds. The lions 
are the work of a painter, not of a sculptor, Sir 
E. Landseer, and it will be noticed that the same 
modcl, with trifling changes, serves for all four. 
It is something to have an open-air statue by an 
artist of the first rank. The equestrian one of 
George IV. here is by Chantrey, as one can see by 
the fine, natural, spirited treatment. It was in- 
tended for the Marble Arch. It is worth while 
comparing it with Boehm’s rather wooden statue 
at Hyde Park corner. 

The rising generation will listen with surprise 
when we who have seen it describe how, at Char- 
ing Cross, close to the Grand Hotel, there used 
to stand a magnificent palace—Northumberland 
H ouse—with a grand front and gateway, a fine 
courtyard, and vast garden of old trees stretching 
down to the river. It was virtually the work of 
three great architects—Jansen, Inigo Jones and 
Robert Adam. The ctreet ran on till it touched 
Parliament Street. We may lament the loss of 
this great palace, one of the few there are in Lon- 
don, for we can count them on the fingers. There 
is Lansdowne House, in Berkeley Square, and 
Devonshire House behind it; Lord Portman’s in 
Portman Square, interesting because it was built 
for the celebrated Mrs. Montague; Grosvenor 
Honse, Holland House, and voila tout. There 
are, however, four left in the suburbs—Osterley, 
at Brentford ; Caenwood, at Ilampstead ; Ham 
House, near Richmond; and Sion House, also 
near Richmond. Half a million was paid for 
Northumberland House, at which sum it was 
cheap, as from the Grand Hotel alone a rent is 
received of ten thousand pounds. 

The Golden Cross opposite is an old coaching 
hotel. A few years ago there were to be seen the 
yard and archway out of which the coaches drove. 
“‘ Pickwick,” it need not be said, opens with a 
scene at this hostelry, and the party drove thence 
to Rochester. The cross in front of the Southeast- 
ern station is a capital reproduction of the 
Eleanor Cross at Waltham. As we come to Vill- 
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iers Street, leading to the Thames, the interest- 
ing fact is suggested that almost every London 
street recalls some noble family to whom the 
ground belonged, or some intermarriage or set- 
tlement between money and rank. Villiers and 
the other streets round represent George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who laid out his fine gar- 
dens as a building speculation (Scott has de- 
scribed it in ‘‘ Peveril”), and four of the streets 
in this neighborhood bear his four names. Some 
years ago there was actually an “Off” Alley! 
Opposite we have Chandos Street, Southampton 
and Exeter streets. 

At Toole’s Theatre, in King William Street, 
was the first ‘‘ Oratory ” founded by Dr. Newman. 
Beside it, or on a portion of it (where the com- 
missionaire sits), is the entrance to the Beefsteak 
Club, or so much of the shadow of it as is left. 
Gatti’s vast eating place was the gallery where 
the German Reeds originally performed. 

Close by is Leicester Square, where, if we enter 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s auction rooms (No. 
47) and ascend the handsome stone staircase, we 
shall feel that we are in some old stately man- 
sion, with spacious chambers. This was once 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s house and studio, where he 
painted so many of his beauties and statesmen. 
In St. Martin’s Street, adjoining the square, there 
is a shabby, tottering house, smirched yellow, 
next the chapel—Sir Isaac Newton’s; and his 
observatory was long to be seen on the roof, where 
it remained until forty or fifty years ago. This 
now dilapidated tenement was once occupied by 
the Danish Minister, and after Newton by the 
Burney family. 

From Villiers Street we pass into a very inter- 
esting old quarter, called York Buildings. At 
the bottom we see the crest of the old, well-worn 
and battered water gate, known as York Gate, 
which, before the Embankment, had its steps 
washed by the river. Now it seems to have been 
transported far inland, and looks foolish enough 
and purposeless, sunk in the ground. Few will 
have noted the walk, lined with old trees, with 
parapet and steps, or have known that this was 
the old Thames Mall on which people used to 
lounge and look down upon the passing river. I 
have seen pictures by Canaletti of the pretty 
scene. The corner house on the left is York 
Ilouse, portion of a palace that once belonged to 
the duke of that name, and, what is more interest- 
ing, was the lodging of Peter the Great. The ceil- 
ing of the drawing room in which he used to sit 
is a rich specimen of stucco work and painting, 
well worth ascending to see. Beside it are sev- 
eral houses of the old pattern, with carved stair- 


cases, panelings and doorways. ‘They are inter- 
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esting as showing what style 
was in favor two centuries 
ago. But an oddity shoyld 
be noted—the grotesque 
faces that grin down at you, 
putting out their tongues 
or ‘‘making faces” of all 
kinds. These contortions 
are worth pausing to ex- 
amine, and were no doubt 
a sort of Flemish joke. We 
find exactly the same hide- 
ous physiognomies over at 
Queen Anne’s Gate. Fac- 
ing York House is a man- 
sion once the residence of 
old Pepys, and most inter- 
esting is it to gaze on the 
house of one who has so 
contributed to the general 
gayety. We may also glance 
down Craven Street to note 
the house where Benjamin 
Franklin lodged. Thousands pass by the Adelphi 
every hour; yet there are vast numbers who have 
never turned into the street by the corner where 
Attenborough flourished, or walked on the Adelphi 
Terrace, whence one of the brightest and most 
picturesque views of the Thames used to be seen 


SUNDAY MORNING IN PETTICOAT LANE, WHITECHAPEL. 
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in the old days when the 
water came up to its front, 
and when there was a wharf 
there, with a small dock 
where barges were moored. 
The Adelphi is a regular lit- 
tle ‘“‘ quarter,” and an in- 
teresting one. Its familiar 
streets—John, James, Rob- 
ert, Adam, etc.-—were so 
named after the family that 
built it. One of its streets 
is crossed by a very striking 
bridge of the Venetian sort, 
which is sure to please the 
architect. A great portion 
of the building is engrossed 
by Coutts’s Bank, whose 
dingy fagade in the Strand 
seems to affect a sort of 
modest, unpretending style, 
as though there were no 
business doing. 

But the really curious in- 
terest of the Adelphi is sub- 
terranean. As we descend Durham Street we note a great 
yawning opening on the left, a vast archway entrance to 
a cavern as it were, which seems to lead into the bowels 

. ° THE LORD MAYOR ARRIVING IN STATE 

of the earth. It is all portentously dark, though a light AT THE GUILDHALI. 
glimmers here and there afar off. We enter, and have, a 
as we explore the caverns, almost an hour’s entertainment. i 
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We pass along through great vaulted chambers 
and passages, now striking off to the right, now 
to the left. A turn leads us suddenly to a 
row of vaults, quite bright and cheerful, which 
look out upon the Thames, and here we find 
a regular population, busily engaged in their 
various crafts. At times we come upon a sky- 
light, or a sort of open well, which we are told 
communicates with the terrace overhead. Pres- 
ently we stand before a pair of massive double gates, 
which open slowly, and admit us to the great 
cellarage of a well-known firm of wine merchants. 
This is a regular territory, with avenues of Cyclo- 
pean arches stretching away in all directions. We 
are astounded at the great height and spaciousness 
of the archings, the vast width and the general 
monumental air of the whole. It is indeed quite 
Roman. Our guide—for one is necessary—takes 
us to a gloomy recess known to the cellarmen as 
“‘Jenny’s Hole.” where it seems some wild waif 
or stray of a girl was discovered. Here, in the 
bad old days of the ‘‘ Adelphi Arches,” people 
used to find a dormitory, or make ambuscades, 
decoying the unsuspecting victim for robbery or 
murder, 

We have spent a long time in these explorings, 
and yet we have got but a little way down the 
Strand ; so let us hurry on. Here is the Adelphi 
Theatre, the good old Adelphi of Ben Webster, 
Paul Bedford, and bright Miss Woolgar, who 
happily still lives. 
be called ‘‘'The Sans Pareil,” an awkward name. 
Here of evenings we can see the French ‘ queue,” 
recently introduced, which will soon be universal 
at all the theatres. As we go up Southampton 
Street we note a ‘shored-up” house, No. 27, 
where the great actor Garrick lived during the 
early portion of his career ; he moved from it to 
No.5 in the Adelphi, a much finer mansion. 
found the corner is Maiden Lane, once the gar- 
den of Westminster Abbey, where the monks 
came to walk. ‘* Maiden” was, of coursé, from 
“Our Lady.” 

At Exeter Hall, now used by a Young Men’s 
Society, there was once a menagerie, and the 
roars of the lions and tigers could be heard in 
the Strand. Crossing over, we look for the Savoy 
steps, a not unpicturesqne descent by which we 
reach the precinct, with its gloomy churchyard 
and the gaunt tower and church. The grave- 
stones here are plentiful. The Savoy Theatre is 
close by, and the great hotel bearing the same 
name, which, however, is dwarfed by the mon- 
strous Salisbury Hotel, the fruit of one of the 
Balfour speculations. 


We now go up Wellington Street, and panse 
before the bow window next the Gaiety Theatre, 
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the old Household Words office, and haunt for 
many a year of the genial “ Boz.” Here the 
writer has often spent halfan hour with the brill- 
iant ecitor. Farther on, and close to St. Mary- 
le-Strand, we come to a paved descending lane, 
which leads to an unexpected thing—the old 
Roman bath. A Roman bath in London! It is 
a surprise to find it in this familiar street, 
and there is hardly anything so curious. The 
bath is of genuine Roman workmanship, of fine 
masonry, the end curved and set with Roman 
tiles. ‘Tons of clear water pass through it every 
moment, and there is a holy well close by. In 
Catherine Street, opposite, near the bottom, was 
the old Turk’s Head, where Dr. Johnson and his 
wise and witty friends met so often. One of the 
oldest shops in London is in the Strand, No. 87, 
to wit, Burgess the saucemaker. <A copy of the 
Times is displayed in the window, containing an 
advertisement over one hundred and ten years 
old. 

We have yet another surprise, close by the 
old Roman bath, in the shape of a little passage 
which we enter under an archway—Devereux 
Court it is called. The houses are pretty ok), 
and of one pattern, with neat doorways. They 
appear to be the work of the Adam brothers. But 
the interest is in the name of the place: it is 
called after Robert Devereux, one of the Essex 
family ; and a little tablet which has been pre 
served records. the fact in old characters. 

Many may have noticed, at the bottom of Es- 
sex Street, that architectural-looking archway, a 
heavy pile of some pretension, with a flight of 
steps leading down tothe Embankment. This was 
another of the water gates where in the old days 
folk took their wherries. Now a long strip of 
terra firma interposes between it and the water. 
If we descend we shall see the only private house 
upon the Embankment, a piquant and attractive 
structure just completed for Mr. Astor, ‘th’ 
American milliner,” as one of the workmen tells 
us. There is something original in the river 
movement, both at morn and eve, which this 
gentleman will survey from his windows, 

Should we be Johnsonians we must positively 
enter St. Clement Danes Church, and, climbing 
to the gallery, make our way on the left to a pew 
just by the side of the pu!pit. There, next the 
pillar, the doctor regularly sat, looking down on 
the preacher. A brass plate marks his seat. 
And why St. Clement Danes? From a tradition 
of some Danish king, said to have been buried 
here; or, as others maintain, a few Danes, who 
remained after the invasion, worshipped here. 

The ugly griffin cost over ten thousand pounds 
(a monstrous price). As we know, it marks the 
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site of old Temple Bar and the entrance to the 
city. Young folk presently will wonder when 
they learn that here once stodd a huge stone 
gatehouse, with rooms aloft, a great archway with 
gates below, through which rolled omnibus after 
omnibus. ‘To outside passengers it seemed al- 
ways as if one were entering a fortified town or 
crossing a drawbridge; you felt that you had 
passed a barrier, and were in a new quarter. Not 
long since, wandering near Theobald’s Park, by 
Waltham, I came upon the old Bar, set up and 
veautified as an entrance gate to a demesne, and, 
embosomed in trees, most imposing it looked. 
Adjoining the Bar was a grimy old bank, Child’s, 
that did business in the days of Charles II. They 
still possess some of Nell Gwynne’s receipts. They 
can also show you ‘u their registers the money 
accounts connected with the sale of Dunkirk to 
the French. In the old well-grimed room over 
Temple Bar these old books were stored away. 

We can now secure a genuine surprise by turn- 
ing into a little passage, just beyond Chancery 
Lane, which would escape the notice of many ; 
it leads into the all but condemned Clifford’s Inn. 
No one could conceive so truly old-fashioned and 
original a place. ‘These “‘ passages” abound in 
Fleet Street, lining all one side, and are scarcely 
found anywhere else. The eye first alights on 
the miniature old hall with its lantern, twisted 
vane, high roof, and painted windows—a compact 
little building, but decayed and tottering. Pass- 
ing under the arch, in which is sunk the door of 
entrance, we find ourselves in the desolate court, 
with a blighted plot of grass, stooping railings, a 
solitary shop or booth stuck down by itself, and 
a range of ancient honses stretching away into 
corners and recesses. Very ancient they are—I 
suppose a couple of centuries old. ‘The artist will 
relish the broadly caved roofs and windows joined 
in a row of two or three and tiled over. They 
seem borrowed from some old French town. It 
is a curious, solitary place, which helps one to un- 
derstand Dickens’s old London. People still live 
here, though the inn is suppressed, and you see 
them flitting about or read their names on the 
doors. We cannot hear the roar of Ileet Street 
without. On the wall of the church beside it is a 
statue of Queen Elizabeth which was once niched 
in an old city gate—Ludgate. 

We must take a glance at a tavern of the good 
old pattern close by, which has a regular pedigree 
and has had books written about it—the Cheshire 
Cheese, to wit. We go up Wine Office Court, 
and there it stands with its blinking windows and 
somewhat shaky walls. No wonder, for it 
carries its two hundred years or so bravely enough, 
and, like its extinct neighbor, the Cock, wit- 


too, 
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nessed the Plague and Fire. Here the floor is 
sanded ; here are ‘‘ boxes” and rude tables; the 
chop is done on a gridiron before you, and there 
is a beefsteak pie made regularly every Friday 
which delights epicures. 

No one, of course, will pass by the Temple, 
with its charming gardens and fine halls and 
church. There is scarcely any view in London 
more attractive than Fountain Court, with the 
hall and library, the old trees in front of the 
picturesque old houses, always with open doors, 
and the pleasant murmur of the water. There 
is the faint hum and buzz of Fleet Street coming 
through. Dickens has canght the poetry of the 
scene in his ‘‘Chuzzlewit.” We might spend a 
conple of hours in the Temple under guidance, 
for there is much to see and point out, and we 
might wander through the quaint courts again 
and again, and be struck here and there with the 
picturesque arrangement. ‘The circular Temple 
Church alone, with its recumbent knights, fills 
us almost with for here we seem to see the 
Crusades, 


uwe, 


Let us turn up one of these courts or alleys 
that lead out of Fleet Street, and it will lead us, 
by winding ways, into Gough Square, surrounded 
by old houses ; though called a square, it is really 
no more than a paved court. That old house at 
the end with a gabled top, which is in sound con- 
dition, is the one in which, nigh a hundred and 
fifty years ago, the drudging Sam Johnson wrote 
his great ‘‘ Dictionary.” It is a strange feeling 
ascending the narrow, twisted stairs. It is said 
that the house is soon to be taken down. 

For Goldsmith we all have a sort of affection. 
Americans are always eager to see what relics are 
left of him. Ile is indeed a unique sort of writer, 
and worthy of this affection. We find his grave 
just behind the ‘lemple Church, a low-lying bev- 
elec stone, certainly scarcely worthy of so great 
a poet. No doubt simplicity is desirable in such 
things, and there is something in the notion that 
But 
meanness in this case. No 
one, however, can pass througlt the quaint and 
solemn Brick Court, where he died, without being 
affected. ‘The old brick, the general primness, 
the pleasing dull color, the picturesque old fash- 
ion of the place, are all in accord. It was on 
the second floor that his death took place. 

We should note the riané Italian villalike man- 
sion that is close by—a delightfnl residence, with 
its little garden and view of the Thames—the 
residence of the Master of the Temple, the accom- 
plished Canon Ainger. 


the undecorated is more or less distingué, 
there is a 


certain 


This was our first day’s work, and Laura was 
delighted, and, like Oliver, asked for more. 
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‘There is a good deal that is interesting in the 
London squares,” I said, as we sallied forth next 
day. ‘‘They have all different styles and pat- 
terns, like dresses. Some are old and some new.” 
This morning we visited quite a number. We 
most relished the old-fashioned ones. Some of 
these are quaint and charming enough, being 
mostly laid out in the Dutch fashion. Golden 
Square, near Regent Street ; Red Lion and Queen 
squares, in Bloomsbury, are capital specimens. 
The first, though so close to Regent Street, might 
be a dozen miles away. There is a welcome un- 
kemptness ; the grass is rank and wild ; there are 
old trees ranged around its border in a symmet- 
rical way. ‘The houses around are picturesque, 
because each is distinct. It is given over to com- 
mission agents, merchants, and trade generally ; 
yet within but a few years it was a place of gen- 
teel residence, like a usual square, and we find the 
late Cardinal Wiseman living in a substantial 
mansion here. Dickens, it will be remembered, 
placed Ralph Nickleby’s house here, which is de- 
scribed on the occasion of the party to Sir Fred- 
erick and Sir Mulberry as having almost palatial 
apartments and the richest furniture. As we 


wander around we are struck with the melancholy 
tone of the inclosure, yet everything seems brisk 
enough ; but it belongs to the old world. 

The square itself is very attractive and original, 


with a sort of Dutch or foreign air. We note the 
fine trees which shelter it all around in symmet- 
rical lines, and the Roman-warrior sort of statue 
in the centre arrayed in full armor and represent- 
ing George II. The grass and walks are laid out 
with a certain free-and-easy carelessness that is 
very acceptable, and contrasts with the trim, 
shaven, soulless treatment of modern squares. Al- 
together, a visit to Golden Square will interest. 

Berkeley Square everyone knows. Yet it has 
an extraordinary, sympathetic attraction from its 
grass and fine shading old trees. No one, we 
may be sure, has noted that these leafy patriarchs 
seem to range in two rows down the middle, like 
an avenue. The fact is, it was the demesne of 
the lawn in front of the old Berkeley House, 
which stood at the back of Devonshire House. 
The mansions around are very fine, and the iron- 
work, railings, etc., are all admired and to be ad- 
mired. There are some queer things to be told 
about squares; for instance, that there was a 
General Strode who had a mania for setting up 
statues in squares at his own expense. We have 
seen equestrian statues in Leicester Square 
propped up with a broomstick, with portions 
broken away. 

An interesting square in an interesting quarter, 
too, is Soho Square. The familiar name is said 
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to have been the battle cry of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth at Sedgemoor, ‘‘So hoe!” The Duke had 
his house on the south side. In the square are 
plenty of fine old houses, well paneled, and with 
embroidered ceilings. There used to be a statue 
of Charles II: in the centre, but by some odd 
freak it was taken away in 1876 and removed to 
the grounds of a royal academician at Harrow 
Weald. These things are inexplicable. A sort 
of garden house has been set up in its place. 
The ‘streets leading to the square—Dean Street, 
Frith Street, ete.—are all full of good houses for- 
merly in high fashion. We pause with much in- 
terest before No. 75 Dean Street, which was for- 
merly the residence of Thornhill, Hogarth’s mas- 
ter, and the painter of the dull gray decorations 
in the dome of St. Paul’s. In this house there is 
still a staircase, painted with figures, in which, so 
tradition runs, Hogarth had some share. The 
large room at the top, Caldwell’s Dancing Acad- 
emy, has a history, and was a music room in the 
last century, where about the year 1760 Handel’s 
** Judas Maccabeus ” was performed. 

Looking up Shaftesbury Avenue from Regent 
Circus we shall see a strange, odd-looking steeple, 
like a cask set on the top of aspire. This is St. 
Anne’s, Soho—this name in honor of the Queen 
of that name—and the spire is said to be an imi- 
tation of a Danish spire—a compliment to Prince 
George. There is fixed up outside the door on 
the walls a tablet to the memory of that adven- 
turer Theodore of Corsica, whose story is one of 
the most romantic that can be conceived. He 
was a genuine king, fora time at least, died in 
misery in London, and was buried here. The 
churchyard, where the children of the slums play 
about, looks forlorn and dismal enough. 

The most dramatic of all the old-fashioned 
squares is, perhaps, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to say 
nothing of Lincoln’s Inn itself. No one can be 
insensible to the special charm of the place, the 
not unpleasing neglect and the general tone of 
antiquity that pervade it. A genuine, well-pre- 
served specimen of old London, as it was two 
hundred years since, is to be found on one side, 
where there is a row of Inigo Jones’s houses, 
many displaying fleur-de-lis and other escutch- 
eons, and the flat pilasters to which he was so 
partial. They have been plastered and painted 
over, but looked originally like the fine old house 
in Great Queen Street—also his work—with its 
overhanging eaves, enormous roof of tiles, ‘and 
ruddy brick contrasted with stone pilasters. This 
was the style of Inigo’s day. The paved ‘fore- 
courts” before some will be noted ; a really fine 
mansion, with a broad space in front, is denoted 
by the two noble pillars surmounted by gigantic 
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acorns. This was once Lord Aneaster’s. The 
mansion at the corner of Great Queen Street 
with the ‘‘ flowing” flight of steps was once that 
of the notorious Duke of Newcastle, the Minister. 

Turning out of the square into Portsmouth 
Street, we shall see a wonderful old tavern, the 
‘‘George IV.,” supported on a row of posts in- 
stead of stone columns. Beside it is a grimed 
old structure, “The Old Black Jack,” believed to 
be the scene of Mr. Lowten’s orgies in ‘‘ Pick- 
wick.” Nearly opposite it is another Dickensian 
souvenir, ‘* The Old Curiosity Shop,” immortal- 
ized by Charles Dickens, now a sort of rag and 
waste-paper store kept by a Mr. Poole. This 
theory was ingeniously started one bright day—I 
remember the occasion perfectly—but it is im- 
possible to deny or support it, as there are no 
facts. 

We should also turn into the quarter of Lin- 
coln’s Inn itself, where the old and new, ancient 
and modern, are blended in a very suecessful 
manner. ‘The green sward with its fine old houses 
and good doorways is very pleasing. The best 
bit, of course, is the old court next to Chancery 
Lane, with its delicately shaped brick towers in 
corners; the irregular broken outlines, queer 
chimneys, narrow windows, ete., there have been 
sketched again and again by artists. They re- 
main happily untouched. The church is curious, 
but the interior not worth seeing. The new hall 
and library is considered admirable, and is cer- 
tainly very suecessful ; it is quite in the spirit of 
the old work. One of the queerest, most strik- 
ing “bits” of Lineoln’s Inn is the little passage 
that leads ont by the drill hall; there are here 
some strange old houses and courts, 

(Queen Square is, perhaps, the most really pict- 
uresque of these old inclosures. It might be in 
some antique country town, Long and oblong 
as it is, it will be noted that it is closed at the 
lower end in Guilford Street, where there is a 
little fenced-in piece of ground which iz private 
property. All the houses are old, probably of 
Queen Anne’s time, qand are “duly paneled, etc.; 
they are, however, being gradually nibbled at and 
nibbled away, the process being that a hospital 
takes a couple—on cheap terms—prospers, and 
then, leveling the old houses, rebuilds. Red 
Lion Square, hard by, is quaint enough, too; 
foot passages or flagged lanes lead into it. 

All the quarter close to Red Lion Square, Guil- 
ford Street, the Foundling, etc., has a moldy 
lodging-honse tone not seen in other districts. 
In the little Doughty Street every house seems 
run in one small mold, so exactly does it resemble 
its neighbor. No. 48 Donghty Street was the 
mansion of the brilliant Charles. If the land- 


lady show it to you—she did to me—you note 
how neat and tiny are the prim rooms. But it 
is a melancholy thing for those who knew him to 
survey them and recall the bright young fellow, 
so full of hope and energy and daring schemes. 
Doughty Street has quite a character of its own. 
In another of the houses, No. 5, Sydney Smith 
lived when he first came to town. .I do think 
that we are sure to find ourselves surveying with 
interest such houses as these, and lingering long 
in the street that contains them. 

To Dickens we owe some of the best and most 
faithful sketches of the old London of fifty years 
since, before the rage for pulling down had set 
in. He was wonderfully successful, not only in 
‘hitting off” the details, but in conveying the 
tone and spirit of the places. Lis writings will 
by and by be invaluable as topographical records. 
An old corner house, square, etc., having good 
picturesque claims of its own, gains additional 
color and form from the associations, the living 
characters and ideas that Boz has woven round 
it. There is, for instance, that scene of the old 
city square of which he has made so much in 
** Nicholas Nickleby.” We should like to be taken 
to a city square, a retired, placid spot, surrounded 
by quaint old houses. 

ITuns Place, off Sloane Street, is a picturesque 
little inclosure, and formerly its snug and tiny 
houses were in high favor. It has, however, been 
nearly entirely rebuilt. It must be haunted by 
the ghosts of ‘literary ladies,” who seem to have 
a penchant for the place. For here we find 
“|, KE. L.” (Miss Landon), Jane Austen (we 
take off our hats!), Miss Mitford, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Lady Lytton Bulwer, Fanny Kemble, 
Mrs. 8. C. I[all, Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Wigan, 
the actress ; a perfect galaxy. 

Perhaps the inclosure that is most associated 
with mystery—a mystery that is never penetrated 
by the ordinary denizen—is the garden of Buck- 
ingham Palace. The long stretch of blank wall 
running down Grosvenor Place is a frowning bar- 
rier. No one can speculate what lies within, but 
there is an abundance of trees, and from the gar- 
den seats of the passing omnibus one can make 
out a patch of water. One can also note a few 
small houses toward the outer portions, but this 
is all. It is strange to think of this large tract— 
forty acres in extent—being thus shut off and 
left neglected, unused and uncared for, almost 
since it was first laid out. A portion of this ori- 
ginally belonged to the Green Park, which George 
IIT. “took in” about the year 1770. At the same 
time the ground on which Grosvenor Place is now 
built was in the market, and could have been se- 
cured for a song—twenty thousand pounds. The 
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King was eager to have it, as it would prevent his 
garden being overlooked ; but the Minister was ob- 
durate. 
block out all view from the windows of the house, 
and the growth of the trees is most luxuriant. 
The sheet of ornamental water covers five acres. 

Now let us walk back to Westminster, passing 
by the too familar old abbey, and enter under 
the archway beside it. 
Dean’s Yard, a really romantic sort of inclosure, 
aut 
The old residences of the 


Great efforts have since been made to 


Here we find ourselves in 
as it appears in ‘‘ the gloaming” at the close of 
some November day. 
dean and canons, the entrance to the cloisters, 
the great towers of the abbey, and the Ilouses of 
Parliament rise with overpowering dignity over 
the roofs. All still, and no of the 
racket outside penetrate. 

The beauty of the interior is 
elegance is the fitting word. 
oak stair, a marvel of original arrangement ; the 
exquisite oval dome overhead, so light and airy ; 
the grace of the, stucco work, the pleasant draw- 
he delicacy of the ornamentation, the 


is sounds 
indescribable ; 
The charming old 


ing room, t 


sense of just proportion displayed everywhere, 


making what is stnall appear spacious — these 
things will repay and almost enrapture the visitor 
of taste. 

The school itself is interesting, 
dignified and sombre buildings, fine inclosed gar- 
old The dormitory, where the 
Latin play is given at Christmas, is interesting on 


too, with its 


dens and trees. 


account of the inscriptions; on the walls here 
have been cut deeply the names of former pu- 
of great celebrity, such as Byron. At 
the back there is an unsuspected quarter of a 


pils, some 


very old-fashioned pattern-——decayed streets and 
houses. Most picturesque is College Street, where 
are the residences of canons, a row of quaint 
Queen Anne houses with carved doorways, sug- 


At 
the end is a glimpse of the river and passing 


gesting ** Minor Canon Row ” at Rochester. 


barges; in front, the wall of the school gardens. 
The great Victoria Tower looms large over the 
wall. 
all. 


dral town hundreds of miles from London. 


There is a general peaceftil serenfty over 
You would think yourself in some cathe- 
The 
whole scene is interesting and pleasing. 

A morning might be spent with entertainment 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, which 
stands so curiously beneath the shadow of the 
great abbey. It looks homely enough, but within 
« score of vears it has been enriched, furnished 
und beantified to an extraordinary degree. Within, 
at every turning, there is something to pique and 
entertain. One could gaze on the superb east 
window forever, with its deep, unsurpassed blues 
which no medern attempt can even approach. 
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The history of this noble window is a strange one, 
and I shall tell it as we gaze on it. It was made 
at Dort, in Ifolland, for Henry VII, and in- 
tended for his famous chapel; but Henry VIIT.’s 
Protestantism interfered, and it was given away 
country. It passed through 
Cromwell’s and General 
y found its way hither, but, as 
rather too small for its window 
frame. ‘Yo walk around and study the other win- 
dows, to the memory of poets, ete., together with 
the recording verses furnished in celebration, 
noting the abundance of tablets and inscriptions, 
with the handsome and original tombs, is indeed 
a varied entertainment. 

An attractive church not far off is the old Chel- 
sea Church, wit! its grim, weather-buffeted brick 
tower and shaky tiled roofs—a picturesque land- 
mark. From a on the river it seems 
quite Dutch. Indeed, both the river banks here, 
from Battersea on to Chelsea, are strangely Flem- 
ish, low-lying and sad-looking ; the modern brick 
terraces, supplied with trees, have the same tone. 
The church is a delightful old-world place in 
sound condition, its walls covered with tablets in 
the oddest fashion, the whole broken up with re- 
cesses and projections in the most pleasing way. 
The gaunt tower, as was said before, most im- 
But its real interest is the association 
with Sir Thomas More, whose own private chapel 
s the mortuary tablet he set up 
that he wrote in advance for him- 
luchesses, lords and ladies meet 

he name Cheyne suggests that 
Cheyne Walk and Row were named after the lord 
of the M Altogether, 
apart from the always touching and popular asso- 
ciations with the good Sir Thomas, the place has 
an extraordinary charm and offers a pleasant pil- 
grimage. Cheyne Walk, hard by, with its row of 
old houses, notable fox their associations, adds to 
the attractions of Chelsea. I am always pleased 
to think that I saw it in its old, unspoiled pict- 
uresque days, when the river ran beside it, over 
which a row of venerable trees bent majestically. 

It was almost an exact reproduétion of a Flem- 
ish river scene: here were all the Flemish colors 
commingled e green and the red tiling and 
brick, the barges and boats, and the watermen 
lounging abo Now, owing to the Embank- 
ment, the ‘* Walk” is far removed from the river. 
But the houses still full of charm and inter- 
est, with their oblong, old-fashioned windows and 
forecourts, and fine ironwork, and ‘‘ monumental ” 
doorways. Nearer the end was Maclise the R.A.’s 
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many 
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hands — Oliver 


steamer 


presses. 


is here, a3 well 
and the epitap! 
self. Names of 
us everywhere. 


soil, Charles Cheyne. 


ure 


house, and Turner’s, and Dante Rossetti’s, called 
‘and now Mr. IHaweis’s. 
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‘**1 AM NINETEEN TO-MORROW,’ ALMIRETTA WENT ON, TO THE WHITE 





ROBE, RAISING A 


HALF-BLOWN BUD TO HER LIPS,” 


ALMIRETTA. 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS, 


‘«T tHINK—yes, I am certain—I shall despise 
him,” Almiretta said to the white rose, leaning 
out of the window about which it clambered. She 
was as lovely as the rose itself, as lawless as the 
spring that laughed and rioted in grass and 
flower. Indeed, she looked a human flower, set 
nigh in the wall of the big square gray house that 
seemed to radiate stolid respectability. ‘‘I am 
nineteen to-morrow,” Almiretta went on, to the 
white rose, raising a half-blown bud to her lips. 
“Nineteen ! All my good times are over. They 
Vol. XL., No. 1—2. 


have been such good times, too. Oh, dear! to 


think that henceforth there is nothing for me 
but the fag end of somebody else’s love affair !” 

‘“‘Al-mir-ette !” a sharp voice said behind her, 
‘‘who on earth was it I heard you talking to? I 
see nobody at all; but you were certainly chat- 
tering like a magpie when I opened the door.” 

Almiretta faced about with a little stamp of 
the foot. 

‘“‘T wish I could make you understand, Cousin 
Maria, that I had rather you knocked before com- 
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ing in upon me,” she said, locking her hands to 
stand a pattern of mutinons loveliness before the 
fat, rosy woman who sat, scowling heavily, in Al- 
miretta’s pet rocking chair. ‘I think I might 
claim my privacy until to-morrow,” the girl went 
on, a little catch over the last words, though she 
tried hard to make them even. 

“Of all the ungrateful girls!” Cousin Maria 
began. Almiretta at once turned her back. The 
other tried to sigh and ended by sniffing audibly. 
Then she got up, with aslow, Inmbering motion, 
and walked to the door, beside which she said, 
over her shoulder: ‘‘ You may be as high and 
mighty as you please, Almiretta, but I always 
shall think you are mighty lucky to have a hus- 
band all ready and waiting for you to pick up, 
when better women—and many of ’em at that— 
have to go without all their lives.” 

“You may have him and welcome. No, I'll 
trade with you—give you my lord and master for 
Trix, or the black colt, either one,” Almiretta 
said, her face dimpling all over. ‘‘ I’m sure it’s 
the very thing,” she ran on; ‘‘he’s quite your 
age, this Mr. Cuthbert Hinton—old enough, ’m 
sure, to appreciate your divine gift of housekeep- 
ing. I think, too, he would be ever so much 
more apt to fall in love with you than with me. 
He has never either of us. Suppose we 
change names and places? Then, if you don’t 
like him, I shall at least have the satisfaction 
of repeating all the excellent advice you have 
wasted on me these last few days.” 


seen 


“Anything good is wasted—or worse—on you,” 
Cousin Maria, known to her world as Miss Marly, 
said, pointedly, as she walked away. Almiretta’s 
hands clinched. She lifted them high above her 
head, and said, wheeling to front her image in 
the little old-fashioned black-framed mirror : 
‘Ahem! Almiretta Marly, I suppose most any 
other girl would hug herself if she conld be so 
nearly a creature of romance as you are. This 
man Cuthbert Hinton’s uncle loved your mother, 
but gave her up to your father, who was his best 
friend. Then he must needs go abroad, a regular 
Wandering Jew, taking this nephew with him, 
who has now come into all his fortune. And it 
was agreed between him and your father, over 
your mother’s coffin, that the child she left 
should be, if it lived: to grow up, the wife of 
young Cuthbert Hinton. I don’t think a ro- 
mancer could possibly have planned it better. 
Here you are grown up—and not quite hideous, 
people say. The one thing lacking is another 
man in the case. You ought, by all the laws of 


such affairs, to be desperately in love with some 
very detrimental young person. 
had the chance to be. 


You have even 
Young Blake, who is as 


useless as any living creature can be, has been 
pestering you this last three months to ‘ flee from 
mercenary and parental tyranny.’ But yan don’t 
want to flee—you do want things to stay as they 
are. You are well content with the state in life 
wherein you now find yourself. Your one dread 
is that your honor and conscience will keep you 
from breaking up this ill-considered parental ar- 
rangement.” 

Noise of rapid wheels outside drew her swiftly 
to the window. Looking down, she saw her fa- 
ther going down the steps to greet a tall man, 
bronzed and bearded, who had just stepped from 
the mail cart standing before the door. 

‘Cuthbert, dear lad! Welcome! 
she heard her father say. 

So hearing, her resolve was taken-—she would 
run away. Not by one minute should her little 
inch of freedom be abridged. ‘The morning was 
yet young. She would have a whole, long day’s de- 
licious vagrant idling beside the creek and in the 
skirting woodland. Huddling on adark gingham 
frock, she snatched her rough hat, slipped down 
the back stairway, stole into the pantry, and 
filled her pocket with ginger bread, then ran ont 
and away. 

“You Almiretta!” Miss Marly 
her. 

Almiretta did not turn her head. Instead, she 
stepped more briskly toward the tangled greenery 
bordering the creek. ‘Trixy, the shepherd bitch, 
ame after her, wagging her tail sagaciously as if 
to say that the excursion was an excellently wise 
thing. 

By and by they came to the lake—a lake only 
in most provincial parlance. It was but a stretch 
of creek where the water was smooth and still; 
at the deepest it was not over the neck. But Al- 
miretta had coaxed her father into giving her a 
tiny canoe wherein to glide about over it. There 
was barely space to turn the slight craft. Not- 
withstanding, it was among the girl’s dear de- 
lights ; for she could voyage in it a full half-mile 
up or down. Better still, she could lie at ease, 
rocking faintly on the summer stream, watching 
the blue overhead through breaks in the lacy 
boughs, or tracing the pattern of all the intricate 
greenery that made the summer fair. 

She loved the green world. All her life had 
been solitary. There were only herself, her father 
and Cousin Maria. And for a long time there had 
been no Cousin Maria. Almiretta was twelve 
at least before that good lady came to vex her 
with wise saws and modern instances. She was 
not nearly related in spite of her name. She 
had been a plump girl—she was fast growing a 
ponderous woman. Nevertheless, she did 


welcome !” 


valled after 


not 
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luck attraction of a certain sort. It was among 
standing marvels to Almiretta that one so en- 
tirely and eagerly fit for matrimony had thus far 
escaped its lightning stroke. 

The lake head was nearly opposite the house. 
There Almiretta found her canoe. She loosened 
it and flung herself down within it, pushed it out 
mid-channel, then shipped her paddle and let the 
craft float at the 
swam behind, giving out 
tremulous, delighted yelps. 
the water as 


will. 
then small, 
She was as happy in 


water’s vagrant Trixy 


now and 
her mistress. Besides, being a dog 
of many cares, it was natural that this mouthful 
of freedom sent her into a seventh canine heaven. 
Now and scrambled upon the bank, 
shook herself in pure wantonness, then plunged 


} 


again she 
in again, diving, maybe to come up five yards 
away and iling water from her curly ears with the 
wildest toss of the head. 

The lake’s foot marked the edge of the Marly 
domain. As they came to it Trixy gave a sharp 
bark. Almiretta raised her head and saw that 
some one sat on the bank—a woman with down- 
cast eyes fixed firmly upon the water. <A carriage 
stood in the roadway, which crossed the stream 
some twenty yards below. Dust of long travel lay 
thick upon it. The horses, too, were full of sweat 
marks, and drooped their heads from weariness, 

At sight of Almiretta her head lifted haughtily. 
She had a handsome, hard face, with thin red 


iips and cruel light-blue eyes. Before she opened 
her lips a feeling of 
through the girl’ 


fierce antagonism shot 
She sat upright, seized her 
paddle, and with one vigorous stroke sent the 
canoe three yards upstream. 

**Stop! I have come to speak to you. You 
are Almiretta Marly,” the strange woman said, 
in a voice that matched her eyes. It was thin, 
with an edge as of cast wind in March. 

Almiretta sent her craft yet farther away be- 
fore she answered : 

‘*Tam Almiretta Marly! May I ask what has 
given me the honor of this interview ?” 

“Certainly,” the other said, a shade of eager- 
ness coming under the hardness. ‘‘ Let me first 
explain how it is that you find me here——” 

‘That is quite unnecessary, madam,” 
miretta interrupted. 

The other went on, as though she had not 
spoken : 


Al- 


‘IT am waiting here for—some one who, I 
think, will pass this way. I must see him—it is 
vital.” 

“If you mean Mr. Cuthbert Hinton, I can tell 
you he has already passed,” Almiretta said, her 
cheeks growing hot as she spoke the name. 

For her life she could not have said how or 


19 
why her thought had leaped to him as the strange 
woman spoke. Neither could she have said why 
the red leaped face at sound of his name 
from her own lips. 


Ah! then Lam glad—you must hate him— 

else you would not 
with a cold smile. 

Almiretta’s head went up. 

I do not hate him 


about him,” she sa 


. ’ 
nere, 


the stranger said, 


| know nothing whatever 

‘As to why Lam here— 

affuir—as, indeed, is the 
issociation. Before diseuss- 
ing myself to diseuss it at 
know by what right you as- 
regarding iC 


that is quite my 
whole matter of 9 
ing it further—if I 
all—I must at least 
sume to speak to 

‘By the right all of us have of seeking 
suid, more than ever coldly. 
oneern you, but what T have 
mu to hear.” 


justice,” the wom 
**My name cannot 
to say it behooves 

** Pardon me, but I cannot listen to anonymous 
speeches any more than I could read an anony- 
mous letter,” Almiretta said, pushing her canoe 
in to the bank and stepping out in front of the 
**T have no wish to know more than 


choose to speak of 


stranger. 
you yourself,” she went on. 
‘But if you have anything that it truly con- 
‘ome with me to my father. 
Ile isa just ma ne 
wrong anywhere.’ 

**'T his is not a matter for discussion with men,” 
the woman said, irrit ‘*Only my conviction 
lappiness depended on it 
could have brought me here to speak with you. 
I hoped, indeed, it 
that if I had but 
ton 

‘© Well, what ?” 
paused, 

“Why, [am sure I could have brought him to 
his senses,” the stranger said; then, before Al- 
miretta could check her: ‘* le met my daugh- 
ter abroad ; he was powerfully altracted to her, as 
she was tohim. We knew nothing of this ridic- 
ulous, this unholy compact then—nothing what- 
ever, indeed, save that he was a gerfttleman of the 
wealth and position necessary for my daughter’s 
husband ——” 

‘«That knowledge is immensely flattering,” Al- 
miretta said, dropping a courtesy. 

The other frowned, but hurried on: 

“At Rome, or Paris, or Naples, it was all the 
same. We were forever running acress him. I 
thought—and I am sure no one could blame me 
for so thinking—that he did not propose solely out 
of delicacey—that he was merely waiting my hus- 
band’s arrival so as to speak first with him——” 

«* Again pardon me. But as you admit the gen- 


cerns me to liste! 


who will countenance no 


ably. 
that my child's whol 
would not be necessary to do 
Cuthbert Hin- 


managed to see 


Almiretta asked, as the other 
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tleman did not speak I fail to see what claim you 
have upon either of us,” Almiretta said, a spark 
coming into her eyes. 

The stranger flushed a deep angry red. 

“Tt is that you do not care tosee,” she said. 
*’T tell you he was forever at our beck and call, 
so much so that no one else, after a little, thought 
it worth while to try and oust him. But for 
that my dear girl might have come home a pro- 
spective countess. Do you call that no injury— 
nothing to be atoned for ?” 

‘*As I see it—none,” Almiretta said, with the 
least curl of the lip. ‘‘ Granting that it is though, 
what reparation will satisfy you ?” 

*“So you begin to comprehend, for all vou are 
so dense,” the woman said quickly. ‘‘ Well, I 
am glad of it. It was not until last week—on 
the boat coming home—that he told us how he 
was bound to you. ‘Then it became clear to me 
what I must do to save all of you from unhappi- 
ness. I determined, hard as it was, to come here 
and say to you that if yon will refuse him—there 
is no other way out of it—my daughter will see 
to it as soon as she is his wife that you are hand- 
somely rewarded for your action. You, of course, 
‘annot care for him. It will be no sacrifice to 
you—except, of course, in the way of money— 
and that we are willing to make up to you.” 

** You are more than kind, madam,” Almiretta 
said, dropping her deepest courtesy. ‘Still I 
fear I must seem ungrateful. I cannot close with 
your tempting offer until I myself have seen the 
gentleman and made up my mind as to the extent 
of che sacrifice I am called on to make.” 

The fine irony of her tone struck through the 
stranger’s armor of selfish conceit. Her face 
grew purple. She half gasped : 

**You—you mean that you would rather have 
all his fortune than the part we could secure you. 
You will hold him chained by this old promise, 
and let my poor child’s heart break.” 

‘“You can take her abroad, madam, and mend 
it with a coronet,” Almiretta said, her cheeks be- 
ginning to glow. ‘I am forced to think you are 
not quite so disinterested as you evidently think 
I ought to be. Tell me, if this man, Cuthbert Iin- 
ton, had nothing but himself would your daugh- 
ter break her heart if he married some one else ?” 

**Certainly not! You speak as one without 
understanding,” the woman said, drawing herself 
up to full stature. ‘* You quite fail to compre- 
hend a well-bred girl’s position. My daughter is 
supremely well bred. Ler heart is set upon mar- 
rying a man richer and better looking and more 
intelligent than any of her set has got. Cuthbert 
Ilinton is all that; otherwise we would never 
have humiliated ourselves with this negotiation,” 
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Almiretta put on a musing air. 

‘IT think my heart is set, too, on marrying 
such a man,” she said at last. “If Mr. dlinton 
is what you say I am very glad Cousin Maria did 
not know it this morning. Only think! Then 
I offered to trade my chance of him for either 
Trixy here or the black colt. Now, until I have 
seen and gauged him, nothing earthly will induce 
me to part with my semi-proprietary interest.” 

‘*T am so glad to hear you say that!” some one 
said at her elbow. 

Trixy gave a gentle caper, then took hold of 
the gingham frock and made to lead her mistress 
back to the canoe. Turning about, Almiretta 
found herself facing her father and the tall guest, 
bearded like a pard, whose arrival had sent her 
away to the waterside. ILe caught her hand be- 
fore ler father could say a word, held it fast be- 
tween both his own, and turned to the strange 
woman, whose face went red and white. 

*“T cannot say I am glad to see you, Mrs. Mor- 
ton. Without intentional listening, we heard 
enough—Mr. Marly and I1—to let us know your 
purpose in coming here,” he said. ‘‘ You have 
done me good in place of evil—so far I am grate- 
ful. But before you go away I must insist that 
you speak truth. Did you not tell me upon al- 
most our first encounter that your daughter was 
betrothed to a German count, an officer who 
could not marry until so much of his army serv- 
ice had expired ?” 

“Yes; but you said nothing—you let us be- 
lieve you were free; otherwise, she never would 
have thrown over poor young Von Pumper- 
nickle,” Mrs. Morton said, icily. 

A minute later she was rolling away as fast as 
the fagged beasts could carry her. 

Trixy set up a loud, joyous barking. Mr. 
Marly looked at the pair before him with a little 
contented sigh. Almiretta bravely lifted her eyes 
and let them travel slowly over the lover she had 
been bidden to forswear. She saw him tall and 
straight and strong, with a smiling mouth and 
eyes of truth. 

Cuthbert Ilinton stood with arms meekly folded 
through a long, long minute; then he drew her 
softly to him, saying in her ear : 

‘Sweetheart, I hope you understand now why 
I came to-day to beg you to marry me to-mor- 
row. 


“You were in danger,” Almiretta said, slip- 


ping out of his arms. ‘1 never would have be- 
lieved it if I had not myself seen and heard. But 
you must wait, oh, ever so long; in fact, until 
Miss Morton has got back her German count. 
Then you will not be in danger, and I can feel 
that I am not your shield and refuge.” 
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‘You are cruel,” he protested. ‘Still, Isup- dimpling all over. ‘I had the greatest mind 
pose I ought not to complain. But for Mrs. in the world never to let you see me until you 


Morton’s appearance I might lack even the had agreed to marry some one else. Now that 


chance to wait.” I have found out how near you came to doing it, 


‘« Yes, you certainly would,” Almiretta said, Iam, of course, determined it shall not be done.” 
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By 


Own the streets of the great city, 
In the heat and in the glare, 
In the crowd, and push, and jostle, 
Hither, thither, everywhere— 
Waifs adrift on life’s great ocean, 
Pebbles washed up by its tide, 
Human pebbles, ground and polished 
By long friction, side by side, 
Till they tire the eye that watches, 
By their very sameness tire, 
And it turns to inward watching, 
Keeping up the heart’s campfire. 
That must never, never languish, 
Or its tribes, the Thoughts, are lost, 
On the deserts, in the mountains, 
On the waters, tempest-tossed. 


So I pondered, walking slowly, 
Where the crowds gregarious throng, 
When my nostrils caught a fragrance 
And my ear a tuneless song: 
‘Sweet-y lav’nder! sweet-y lav’nder! 
Only one-y cent-y! Buy-y! 
Sweet-y lav’nder! sweet-y lav’nder! 
One-y cent-y is no high! 
Make all ze clothes so sweet-y! 
Buy-y, lady—smell-y—see !”” 
And through grimy fingers trickled 
Leaves and seeds of that old tree. 
In the palm my penny fluttered, 
And a tiny package, sweet, 
Clasped and pressed in my warm fingers, 
Went on with me down the street. 
Gusts of hot winds at the crossings 
Were no longer hot to me; 
They were full of farmyard fragrance, 
And of wild-bird melody. 
It was garden soil I trod on, 
Soft and spongy, grassy, cool ; 
And a glimpse of city fountain 
Was the sunny little pool 
Where the ducks drank by the dairy 
And a morning-glory grew, 
Recklessly a-budding blossoms 
White or purple, pink or blue, 
As the fickle fancy took it. 
As a child, that pleased me so— 
Anything to follow nature, 
Grow just as it liked to grow. 
Oh, the sky was like a blue bowl 
Turned down over auntie’s farm, 
And the clover, and the pumpkins, 
Keeping them so safe and warm! 


BELLE 


Hunt. 


Oh, the air was like a child’s life, 
Peeking round the crooked eaves, 
And the lavender it choked us 
When it rustled in the breeze. 
Auntie made us gather blossoms, 
Pull them all the livelong day, 
Till our little fingers tingled, 
And our patience went away. 
‘* Hurry, children—fill the big sheet!” 
(Spread beneath the gnarled old tree 
Which could bloom the mostest blossoms 
In the whole world, seemed to me). 
Bumble bees sang in the clover 
All around old Bossy’s feet ; 
Bossy didn’t mind their buzzin’— 
Bossy she was there to eat! 
All the clover balls in Bossy 
Rolled up into butter balls, 
And—wasn’t that a bobolink? 
Seems like that’s the way he calls. 
‘Hurry, children— fill the big sheet!” 
‘* Yes’m, we’se a-hurryin’ ! 
Teddy, did you know a griffin 
Eats up fairies down his chin? 
Did you know a boa constrictor 
Swallowed two cows in a lump 
Way off yonder in—Af'ky, 
Or some bad place?” ‘ Didn't! Huh! 
Girls b’lieves anything what’s told ’em! 
Who’s been stuffin’ you now, Belle?” 
‘Uncle Josh. I’se goin’ to tell him 
You’se been callin’ him lie-tell!” 


‘‘Hurry, children! Shake the branches! 
Get them all, then we'll have tea.” 
“ Yes’m, I’se a hurryin’, auntie— 


” 


‘Ted’s as slow as slow can be! 


‘* No, I ain’t, you ole lie teller!” 

‘* Auntie, Ted’s a-callin’ names!” 
“Edward!” Auntie shook her finger, 

And it scared Ted just the same’s 
If it lightened in the hollow 

When we’se drivin’ Bossy up. 


“Teddy, les us git some warm milk 


” 


In us little ‘Good Boy’ cup! 


‘*No, I sha’n’t!"’ old Ted was pouting, 
And so mad he nearly fell! 

Oh, dear, dear! aren’t children funny? 
Here’s my station at the ‘‘ L.” 
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Tne past winter will long be remembered by 
the majority of Russians as marking the one 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment on 
the western hemisphere of the Eastern Orthodox 
Chureh—an event fittingly celebrated throughout 
the length and breadth of the Russian Empire. 

It was exactly a century ago that a Russian 
Church mission arrived on one of the Aleutian 
Islands of the North Pacific Ocean and built the 
first house of worship devoted to their creed. Since 
that period the work has steadily gone on, so that 
at the present day the Russian Church in North 
America embraces within its fold many thousands 
of American citizens and residents of the United 
States, under the spiritual authority of a bishop, 
Al- 
most every large city in the northern part of this 
country, with the exception of New York, has 
its Russian Orthodox house of worship, and by 
the time these lines appear in print even the 
Eastern metropolis will be provided for in this 
particular, 

The truth of the matter is that the celebration 
of this great anniversary has given a tremendous 
impetus to the efforts of Bishop Nicolai, of San 
Francisco, in the direction of solidifying his church 
in this country by the proselytization of the nu- 
merous elements that have drifted hither of late 
years from the Orient. Let me here explain for 
the benefit of those readers to whom the dog- 


having his headquarters in San Francisco. 


matic differences between the Papacy and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church are unfamiliar, that 
the latter adheres alone to the conclusions of the 
first seven ecumenical councils, and repudiates 
the decrees of all succeeding councils recognized 
by the Church of Rome as ecumenical. The 
schism thus created in the Middle Ages has con- 
tinued to the present. In the meanwhile a united 
Cireek Church, professing to the so-called Uniate 
creed, sprang into existence in Poland, South 
Russia, Greece and Asia Minor, the result of 
Papal diplomacy. This organization, while rec- 


ognizing the spiritual supremacy of the Popes 
of Rome, was permitted to retain that part of the 
ritual and usages of the Greek Church which did 


not conflict with the fundamental doctrines of 
Roman Catholicism. The Uniates of Russia and 
Poland, however, were forcibly proselytized en 
masse, the former during Catherine’s reign, the 
latter under Nicholas. ‘There remains, therefore, 
to-day of the Uniate ‘*Schismatics” only those 
who are settled in Galicia, in Greece, in Armenia, 
in Syria, in Chaldea, and in the Maronite region 
of Asia Minor. These people live side by side 
without friction with their brethren of the East- 
ern Orthodox faith, the one dividing line being 
the question of the Pope’s spiritual headship. 

In contradistinction to the Uniate ‘‘ Schismat- 
ics” the ‘‘ Orthodox” recognize the supremacy 
of their own patriarchs alone, excepting such as 
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live under the scepter of the Czar, and these in 
turn owe spiritual allegiance to the Iloly Svnod 
of the Russian Chureh. 

It seems a curious coincidence that, while Pope 
Leo XIII. is turning his attention to the strength- 
ening of the ties that unite the Oriental Uniates 
to the Church of Rome, Bishop Nicolai should 
be devoting so much of his energies to the con- 
version to Orthodoxy of the Uniate immigrants 
to the United States. Sueh, however, is the case. 
The Pope, it is said, even hopes through the 
medium of the Uniates to bring the entire Kast- 
ern Orthodox Church over to Rome, and has 
found a willing coadjutor in Mgr. Gregory Yous- 
seph, Catholic Bishop of Jerusalem, who recently 
visited the Vatican, where he was received with 
every mark of cordiality and favor. 

Bishop Nicolai, on the other hand, commenced 
an extended missionary tour throughout the 
United States late in the fall of last year, and 
paid prolonged visits to those sections of the 
country where the Uniates abound. His efforts, 
it is claimed, have been amply repaid by the in- 
corporation within the fold of the Eastern Or- 
thodox Chureh of hundreds and hundreds of 
these semi-Catholics. A new Russo-Greek Church 
was consecrated by him at Streator, Ill., ninety- 
five miles from Chicago, on the Chicago and Al- 
ton Railroad, where many Galician Uniates are 
employed among the neighboring coal mines. 


[AN INDIAN WOMAN, 


This church, by the way, was formerly the beau- 
tiful Russian pavilion of the Manufacturers’ 


Building at the World’s Fair, and was presented 


by the Imperia! Russian Commission, The archi- 
tecture is purely Slavonic, and the materials used 
are fragrant tchen wood and pine. Father Am- 
brose, the pastor of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in Chicago, wi fViciate at Streator for the’ next 
few months, after which he will be replaced by 
one of the bishop’s assistants of San Francisco. 
When Bishop Nicolai reached New York he 
discovered to his intense satisfaction that the 
Orthodox citizens of the great inetropolis had 
anticipated his desires, for a delegation of mem- 
bers of the Virg Mary Brotherhood, a local 
Slavonic benevolent association, at once pre- 
sented him with a petition for official authoriza- 
tion to construct « Russo-Greek chapel. Consul 
General Olarovsky is the honorary presidént of 
the brotherhood, the actual chairman being 
Nicolas Murzitch, and it reckons aniong its 
members a number of Russian citizens of} New 
York. The bishop duly endorsed the petiticn 
and forwarded it on to the Holy Synod, which 
AN ALEUTIAN CHIKP, passed favorably on the same, and in due time 
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ISLAND OF YELOVOGO, SETTLED BY 1HE RUSSIANS IN 1795 


dispatched Father Yevtikhi Balanovitch to open 





termination of this undertak- 
ing is largely due to the ef- 
forts of Mme. Barbara Mac- 
Gahan, wife of the celebrated 
American war correspondent 
of the same name. She her- 
self is the American corre- 
spondent of several Russian 
periodicals, and has exercised 
all her influence to bring 
about the result in question. 
Without her efforts but little 
would have been attained. 
With reference to the game 
of cross purposes between 
Pope Leo on the one hand 
and the Russian hierarchy on 
the other (for it is to be as- 
sumed that Bishop Nicolai is 
not the only Russian prelate 
engaged in the conversion of 
the Uniates), it may be ap- 
propriate to quote the opinion 
of M. Suvorin, editor of the 
Noveye Vremia of St. Peters. 
burg, published recently. 


A remarkable anonymous article had appeared 


a temporary house of worship at No. 325 Second in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the purpose of 
Avenue. It should be added that the successful which was to persuade Russia to unite with the 
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demn a true believer simply because he did 
not submit to the Pope. Sooner will the 
infallible Popes disappear off the face of the 
earth than will Russia recognize their author- 
ity over her. We can only explain to our- 
selves the appearance of an article of this 
nature in a periodical of repute like the 
Revue des Deux Mondes as the result of total 
ignorance of the spirit of Russian life, or as 
the result of Western self-assurance. If it 
attracts any attention, it can only be as a 
curiosity.” 

The reader will understand from the fore- 
going that religion in Russia is closely inter- 
woven with the sentiment of nationalism. 
The Russian Church originated at a time 
when Christianity had already overcome al- 
most all the trials which were her lot at the 
beginning. In the tenth century (988) the 
Russian nation, following the example of its 
Apostolic Grand Duke Vladimir, received 
holy baptism in the billows of the Dnieper. 
Nevertheless, the first indications of Christi- 
anity in Russia were of an earlier date. Thus, 
already, the first Russian Duke Oskold, who 
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Roman Catholics and recognize thie 
Pope as the head of the only true 
church. It was supposed to have been 
written, if not under the immediate di- 
rection of the Pope himself, at least 
under strong influence from the Vatican. 
That it failed to create the desired effect 
is clear from M. Suvorin’s reply, of 
which the following is an extract : 
‘‘Russia has always been an enticing 
tidbit for Rome. How much effort have 
the Popes made to subjugate her! They 
even deceived Catholic Poland and gave 
lessons to Russian Czars in a policy fa- 
vorable to Russia, but opposed to Polish 
interests ; indicating, for instance, Rus- 
sia’s road to Constantinople through 
the Caucasus and Asia Minor. Russia 
took note of what was useful to her, 
and still clung to Greek Orthodoxy, 
which has become part and parcel of 
the idea of Russian nationality. Never 
will we believe that ‘salvation is attain- 
able only in the Catholic Church of 
Rome.’ That is simply an absurdity, 
opposed to Russian common sense. 
There cannot be a God who would con- A RUSSTAN SHRINE. 
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reigned in the ninth century in Kiew, 

is said to have been a Christian. But 

this is historically certain, that the 

grandmother of Vladimir, the 
Duchess Olga, was baptized in Con- 
stantinople in the year 955. Hence 
she is esteemed the first who planted 
Christianity upon Russian soil. 
although her admonitions to her son 
Swjatoslaw to become a Christian were 
unheeded, yet her example contributed 
greatly to determine her nephew, Vlad- 
imir, to receive Christianity from the 
pure source of the Oriental Church. 
Already at this time it was strongly 
rumored that the Russian Grand Duke, 
weary of heathenism, designed to create 
a change in the religion of his realm. 


wise 


For, 


On this account many neighboring na- 
tions dispatched their ambassadors to Vladimir, 
in order to win him over to their belief. Even 
the Mohammedans, as also the Jews, endeavored 
to interest the heathen duke in their belief. But 
the Grand Duke hesitated for some time to lay 
aside heathenism. ‘Then appeared before him a 
Greek missionary, who almost succeeded by his 
the heart of the 
duke to their belief for the ‘* true faith.” 


sermon in heathen 


Still 


winning 


ydotia TP uand 


‘* YUDOBI GERMAN,” ONE OF THE EARLY RUSSIAN 
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the wise Vladimir did not trust the eloquence 
even of this man, and summoning his counsel- 
ors he proposed to them to make a choice from 
the different beliefs. ‘These unanimously deter- 
mined not to accept this or that faith until rep- 
resentatives chosen from the various regions had 
been convinced on the spot of the exeellence of 
the one over the other. 
turned, after they 


The emissaries soon re- 
had _ visited 
Germany, Bulgaria and Greece. 


the churches in 

The first two 
did not satisfy them, but they were highly de- 
lighted with the splendor and dignity of the 
Greek ritual. ‘* They felt,” they said, ‘‘as if 
in the presence of the angels in heaven,” while 
at the divine service in the Temple of the 
Holy Sophia. ‘‘If the Greek faith were not the 
best,” added the most venerable of them, ‘ then 
would the wise Duchess Olga not have accepted 
it.” This speech decided the choice ; the Greek 
Church was to become the mother of the Russian. 
The Russian Church was at first regarded as a 
child of the The 
priests were sent her from Constantinople. 


Grecian, first bishops and 
The 
administration of the ecclesiastical affairs, as also 
the cure of souls itself, was for some time in Rus- 
sia in the hands of the Greeks. Some of these 
reverend men undertook with joy and enthusiasm 
the apostolic office in this strange and half-civil- 
ized country, and it was not long before the light 
of Christianity chased away the darkness of hea- 
thenism. 

But now it will be necessary for me to drop 
into more modern history, which the reader will 
not take amiss, as the story of Russia’s acquisi- 
tion of her American possessions and the estab- 
lishment of her national church on the shores of 
this continent is well worth hearing. Besides, 
the chronicles of Alaska and adjacent islands, 
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now that these are American territory, can 
properly be considered to belong to the 
domain of American history proper, al- 
though for some unaccountable reason our 
historians have almost entirely slighted the 
subject. 

The discovery of Alaska was due entirely 
to the fertile mind and bold initiative of 
Peter the Great, who, but a few days before 
his death, gave the final orders for the dis- 
patch of an expeaition to the northeastern 
coast of Kamchatka, his object being to 
ascertain whether, as was generally sup- 
posed, the continents of Asia and North 
America were united by a strip of land. 
The expedition consisted of two vessels, 
the Fortuna and the Gabriel, each carry- 
ing about sixty men and provisions for a 
long cruise. The commander was Vitus 
Behring, a Dane in the service of Russia, 
a man of yacillating disposition and serious 
lack of Ile started with his 
ships from the mouth of the Kamchatka 
River on July 20th, 1728, and navigated 
the coast as far as the Behring Straits. 
There he became discouraged and returned 
to his starting point, having accomplished 
next to nothing. 


resolution. 
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A second expedition, in the 
following year, produced equally poor results, 
thanks to Behring’s inertness, caused by the fear 
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of being pent up in Northern icefields; and it 
was not until 1741 that this navigator finally 
attained his purpose. 


In that year he explored 
the Behring Straits from one extremity to 
the other, and definitely settled the ques- 
tion as to the separation of the American 
and Asiatic continents. This done, he fell 
a victim to the scurvy and gave up the 
ghost, leaving to bolder spirits the comple- 
tion of his work. 

With th 
of the Russian Government in North Amer- 
ican explorations seems to have ended for 
a period; and, indeed, not until private 
enterprise had entered the field and ac- 
quired by force of arms, or by barter and 
exchange, the richest fur islands of the 
Aleutian Kurilian groups did the 
home authorities decide to turn their at- 
tention once more to this far-off extremity 
of the empire. ‘The honor of adding these 
newly discovered countries to Russia’s pos- 
sessions is due to two men—-Gregory She- 
liakoff, of Rylsk, Siberia, and Alexander 
Baranoff—and the honor is all the greater 
when we consider that in their undertaking 
these bold adventurers not only received no 
government help in any form, but that they 
were hampered by the hostility of thc 
Spaniards of California and the rivalry of 
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English, French and Portu- 
guese. seafarers; for these 
northern climes, it should be 
recalled, had at various times 
attracted exploring expedi- 
tions from every part of En- 
rope and Asia. They had 
been visited by the famous 
Captain Cook and the no less 
famous La Pérouse, and also 
by the pirates and buccaneers 
of the Spanish main. 

But to begin at the begin- 
ning. It was in the year 1781 
that Gregory Sheliakoff, the 
brothers Ivan and Gregory 
Golikoff and other fur mer- 
chants formed an association 
for the purpose of exploiting 
the riches and hatural re- 
sources, consisting mainly of ISLAND OF KADIAK, ALEUTIAN GROUP. 

furs, of the various islands off the coast of 
Kamchatka and the American mainland be- 
yond ; and in August, 1783, three vessels of 
the company commenced their journey of ex- 
ploration. This proved a far more arduous 
undertaking than had been anticipated, and 
after an entire year’s cruising among the 
treacherous waters of the Aleutian group the 
expedition had not reached a further point 
eastward than the island of Upolashka. Here 
the commander seized a number of the na- 
tives to act as slaves and guides, and by their 
help he succeeded shortly after in reaching 
the large and well-populated island of Kadiak, 
rich in furs of varied kinds, and a gathering 
place for thousands of seals. Sheliakoff at 
once recognized the value of this point as a 
base of operations, and in spite of the open 
hostility of the natives he decided to found a 
settlement there. A factory was opened on 
the shore of a fine harbor, log cabins were 
erected for the settlers, and the new colony 
was formally christened ‘ Tri-Sviatelskoi ” 
(Three Saints), that being the name of one 
of the company’s ships. A fort mounting 
several guns of heavy calibre protected it 
from outside incursions. 

It should here be remarked that in all 
his schemes and enterprises Sheliakoff en- 
joyed the counsel, comfort and advice of his 
wife Nathalia, a handsome and energetic wo- 
man whose ambition, rapacity and love of 
adventure were not less pronounced than her 
husband’s, and who accompanied the expedi- 

RUSSIAN ARCHBISHOP IN FULL REGALIA. tion in person, sharing all its hardships and 
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its triumphs with unflinching ardor. Another 
member of fleet was Alexander Baranoff, 
mentioned above, so far but a common sailor, but 
destined in the future to attain the highest 
honors. 

Having established the Kadiak colony, Shelia- 
koff turned his helm once more eastward, and in 


the 
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This journey, so productive in results, ended, 
as far as Sheliakoff was concerned, with the sur- 
vey of the Alaskan coast. He now returned to 
Irkutsk, in Siberia, with a view to obtaining of- 
ficial sanction for his acts and straightening out 
a muddle in the affairs of the company, caused 
by the dishonesty of one of his partners. At 
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May, 1785, reached the peninsula of Kenai, on 
the Alaskan After some hard fighting 
with the hostile tribes he constructed a fort at 
this point and named it Alexandrovsk. Thence 
he pursued his explorations in a southerly direc- 
tion along the coast, and finally arrived at the foot 
of Mount St. Elias, where another trading post 
was established, protected by strong fortifications, 


coast. 


Irkutsk Sheliakoff reorganized the company and 
then proceeded to St. Petersburg, where he sub- 


mitted a full report of his undertakings to the 
Imperial Government. The bold adventurer was 
received with great favor. and his every request 
was complied with. The Sheliakoff Fur Trading 
Company of Irkutsk was placed henceforth under 
imperial patronage, and by special ukase Cather- 
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ine IJ. ordered her new subjects, the Aleuts, to 
furnish the company every year with a certain 
number of hunters, also to sell their own furs ex- 
clusively to Sheliakoff’s agents, in return for 
which the “ yassak,” or yearly tribute, paid by the 
natives was renounced by the Government. The 
same ukase appointed one Delareff, a Creek, 
chief director of the company’s affairs at Kadiak, 
with Alexander Baranoff as assistant. 

While in St. Petersburg Sheliakoff had bethought 
himself of the spiritual welfare of the Czarina’s 
new subjects, and had submitted a petition to 
the Government praying for the establishment of 
an American Church mission. This was not acted 
upon for some years, but at last, on June 30th, 
1793, an imperial rescript was issued authorizing 
the introduction of missionaries into the Amer- 
ican colonies and also that of convicts to teach 
the natives agriculture. In pursuance of the im- 
perial will nine monks of the Augustine order, 
under the leadership of the arechimandrite Jo- 
aseph Isogoloff, left St. Petersburg on Decem- 
ber 21st, 1793, for the New World. ‘Their jour- 
neyings through the wilds and steppes of Siberia 
in company with the convicts lasted almost a 
year, On August 13th, 1794, two vessels sailed 
from Okhotsk, Siberia, for Kadiak with the emi- 
grants and missionaries on board. The hard- 
ships of the sea voyage were terrible, and the 
mortality among the convicts was so great that 
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Sheliakoff subsequently sent to Siberia for seventy 


more recruits. 

In the meanwhile Baranoff, who sueceeded De- 
Jureff as chief director on the island of Kadiak, 
had founded a new and larger settlement on the 
Bay of St. Paul, and it was here that the mis- 

sionaries from St. Petersburg constructed 
in the winter of 1794 the first Russian 
Orthodox chureh and school in America, 
dedicating the same to the Apostle Paul, 
after whom the settlement had been 
named. This building is still in exist- 
ence. I{aving thus laid the foundation 
to a religious propaganda among the na- 
tives, Father Joaseph and his assistant 
Herman Makary and the others naturally 
supposed that they would be allowed to 
pursue the object of their mission undis- 
turbed. These delusions were rudely dis- 
pelled, however, by the new governor, 
Baranoff, a man of brutal energy, who 
believed that in the condition of the 
colony none of its members should be ex- 
empted from manual labor. The poor 
monks accordingly, in spite of all their 
protests, were set to work with pick and 
shovel and forced to perform the same 
duties as devolved upon the imported 
laborers and convicts. Baranoff mean- 
time also had his own hands full. Te 
was constantly being called out to sup- 
press incipient rebellions of the native 
tribes, which he did with a firm hand 
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and without the slightest scruples as to the loss 
of life inflicted upon the enemy. Shortly after 
the arrival of the missionaries he was attacked 
by the Indians on the Gulf of Chugach, but sue- 
ceeded in routing them with great slaughter. 
Ile furthermore experienced considerable trouble 
with competitors of the Sheliakoff company, not- 
ably Lebeduff Lastochkin and Stepan Zankoff, 
who established themselves at Cook’s Inlei 
their own hook, and turned up their noses at the 
company’s directory at Irkutsk as well as the 
company’s chief director at Kadiak. 

Exactly one year after the opening of St. Paul’s 


on 
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Church at Kadiak, Gregory Sheliakoff breathed 


his last at Irkutsk in the arms of his wife Na- 
thalia, who henceforth took his place as president 
of the company. As she could neither read nor 
write, the official documents were signed by her 
son Ivan as proxy. Although an energetic woman, 
she was unable to exercise much control over the 
headstrong Baranoff, whose will now became law 
throughout the company’s possessions. Ilis treat- 
ment of the clergy had so exasperated Iather 
Joaseph that he sent a bitter protest to St. Pe- 
tersburg, and incidentally laid claim to having 
brought about the conversion of twelve thousand 
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Aleuts. This was for the time unheeded, and 
church affairs seemed to be going from bad to 
worse. One of the most zealous missionaries, 
Father Juvenati, met his death at the hands of 
he smaller islands, while 
polygamy. 


the natives on ¢ of 
trying to put down 

In 1796 Father Joaseph received notice of his 
appointment as a bishop, and celebrated that 
event by opening a new Russo-Greek church on 
the peninsula of 


Kenai. He then went to Ir- 


kutsk for consecration, but his earthly career was 
cut short soon after his return by the catastrophe 
to the steamer Phwniz, on which he was trayel- 
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ing with almost all of his assistants. That ill- 
fated craft went down with all hands in Behring 
Sea, leaving for a long period but one single 
monk to administer the spiritual affairs of the 
company’s settlements. 

In this same year, 1799, the Emperor Paul took 
the Sheliakoff Company under his immediate 
protection. He granted it a new charter for the 
period of twenty years, changed its name to the 
‘* Russian-American Company,” and gave it full 
coasts of the Pacific north of 

capital of the concern was 
-eight thousand rubles, and the 


sway over all the 
lat. 55° N. T 


placed at ninet 
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Aleuts were declared to be its slaves. Baranoff 
was maintained in his position as chief director, 
subject only to the authority of the so-called 
Directory at Irkutsk, which, however, never exer- 
cised more than a nominal control over his ac- 
tions during his twenty years’ tenure of office. 
During this period these Russian-American col- 
onies underwent numerous changes, most impor- 
tant of which was the transfer of the Government 
headquarters, first from Kadiak to Novoarch- 
angelsk, and from here again to Sitka. Interest 
in chureh matters was revived by the arrival at 
Sitka, in 1816, of Father Sokoloff, a most active 
worker in the cause of religion. He it was who 
placed the Orthodox Church organization on a 
lasting basis, and extended its field of activity 
far into the interior of the country. He was 
conspicuous among the Russian colonists in de- 
manding more lenient and humane treatment 
for the unfortunate Aleuts, whom the governor 
and his officials looked upon as mere beasts of 
burden and treated with a degree of cruelty al- 
most unparalleled in the history of European col- 
onization. ‘This noble work was continued by 
his successors, and after Baranoff’s departure the 
lot of these unfortunates was considerably bet- 
tered. 


After this period governor succeeded gov- 
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ernor, and bishop succeeded bishop, until, in 1867” 
the Russian-American colonies were formally 
transferred to the United States. Simultaneously 
with this final change the healquarters of the 
Russian Church were removed from Sitka to San 
Francisco, and here, as already stated, they are 
at the present day. 

If the question be asked whether the teachings 
and example of the missionaries of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church have proved of benefit to the 
various Indian tribes of Alaska and the adjacent 
islands, an answer is found in a comparison be- 
tween the condition of those people a hundred 
years ago and their status at the present day. 
Wherever the light of Christianity has penetrated 
these unfortunates have been lifted from their 
depths of ignorance and bestiality into a higher 
and purer plane. They are by no means civil- 
ized, even in the larger settlements; but fetish 
worship, human sacrifices, and other idolatrous 
rites have ceased, and with a few exceptions the 
aborigines, as a whole, are as peaceful and law- 
abiding a population as may be found anywhere. 
Naturally their Christianity still savors of pagan- 
ism in some of its outward forms; but this is a 
reproach which may be addressed with equal 
truth to all semi-civilized races, including the 
Indians of Mexico and our own Southern negroes. 
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By BARBARA Moss, 


Come home to the humdrum life, my heart, 
It was all a mistake that you went astray ; 

You have been deceived from the very start 
By the beautiful things along the way. 


Ah, but you knew one golden hour, 

And the poor feet climbed the height so fast, 
Brushing the dew from the wayside flower 

And the wellspring of Love was found at last. 


And you saw yourself, or thought you did, 
In the depths so crystally clear and sweet, 
And you reached both hands for the chalice, hid 
In the soft brink grasses at your feet. 


Then the noonday sun burst through the copse, 
And the fountain you thought so pure and cool 
Was walled around by treacherons slopes — 
A muddy stream and a stagnant pool. 


A nightmare ? 


No! but a dreadful thing 


To find that false you had sworn was true— 
Come home, poor heart, though you've nothing to bring 
But the wounding thorn and the bitter rue. 
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Cuaprer XXYV, 
AKING no sign, Sir Victor simply 

glared at Jasper Ilading, tanner. 
“The fellow belonged to a rich 
English family,” continued Hading ; 
‘‘there were but two or three lives 
between him and a title. He fell 
in love with a governess, and the 
two ran away to Scotland and 
were married. ‘Then his kindred 
made things very unpleasant for 
John Forester—in fact, cut off 
pounds, shillings and pence, and shut their doors 
in his face. He was forced, at last, to take 
his bride to America. With your permission, Sir 
Victor, I'll help myself to a chair.” Hading sat 
down and cleared his throat. The baronet still 
remained silent. ‘‘ Forester and his bride drifted 
into a n.ean lodging house in Boston. ‘They were 
now very poor, and the husband—you’ll excuse 
me for saying it—was a good deal ofa rascal. He 
grew sick of the bargain he had made, quarreled 
with the woman who hed cost him home, friends, 
social position, and ended by leaving her to shift 
for herself, while he went in search of work 
adapted to his aristocratic capacity. The de- 
serted wife gave birth toa daughter. She wrote 
to her husband of the event, and begged him to 
return. She appealed to his people for help—all 
in vain. Then, as she states in her diary, she 
pawned her valuables, even to her wedding ring, 
sewed, and painted little pictures, and for a year 
or two managed to keep body and soul together. 
One day word reached her that Forester had met 


death by accident in some Western mining camp. 

At this piece of news the wife, worn out with want 

and trouble, went off into a delirinm of fever, and 

was taken to a public hospital. 

she lay there, desperately sick. 
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tan in the lodging house took charge of the child, 
and Mrs. Forester’s papers. When the English 
woman came to her senses she naturally asked 
for her infant; but bless you! a midnight fire 
had utterly'destroyed the lodging house, and two- 
thirds, at least, of its inmates—presumably John 
daughter with scores of others—wlhat 
was one atom of a baby in a wholesale burning ? 
You are growing interested, Sir Victor ?” 

‘* Make your story brief, or I will take you by 
the throat !” answered the baronet, roughly. 

** All trace of the child perished with that fire. 
When the mother at the hospital heard of its 
fate she had a relapse at once, and made a sec- 
ond effort to die; but this failed, like the first 
one—again she drifted back to life and conva- 
lescence. At this stage of affairs a ship came into 
the port of Boston out of some terrific tempest, 
in which the young captain had sustained serious 
injuries. As luck would have it, he went to seek 
treatment at the same.,hospital that sheltered 
John Forester’s widow. The two met in the cor- 
ridors, or garden, or some other place where con- 
valescents dawdle, and the captain, who seems to 
have been a really fine fellow, was tremendously 
smitten with the English girl. He wooed her 
with determination, and she, having neither home 
nor friends, married him promptly. He treated 
her much better than John Forester had done—I 
have spared no pains to hunt up the people who 
remember this story in detail, and I find that the 
pair lived like turtledoves for the space of two 
years or more. Then the gallant captain, home 
from some voyage, carried his wife one night to 
the play, and there came face to face with John 
Forester—not dead at all, but very much alive. 
The story of his death he had probably written 
himself to deceive a woman of whom he was thor- 
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oughly tired ; but you know best about that, Sir 
Victor! Well, why had he returned to the Yan- 
kee city, you ask ? ‘l’o find the deserted wife and 
the child that he had never seen. In some West- 
ern mining town, where Forester was undoubt- 
edly living a wild loose life, news from England 
had called him toa halt, and changed his plans 
and purposes in the twinkling of an eye. Death, 
cutting a clean swath through the aristocratic 
kindred, had made the man a baronet, with a 
long rent roll and money galore. His child, heir- 
ess now to great estates, assumed sudden value in 
his eyes, and naturally the deserted mother must 
also be sought out—hence his presence in Boston. 
Well, I need not waste breath in telling you, Sir 
Victor, how Husband No. 1 overturned the do- 
mestic affairs of Husband No. 2. 
manded his child, and learned for the first time 
that it was dead—doubtless a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the father, for that child was the magnet 
had drawn back to his wife. He 
made short work of separating the turtledoves— 
took from the gallant captain the lady of his 
heart, and sailed away to England.” 

Sir Victor sat motionless, regarding the speaker 
with a dark, threatening look. 

‘‘Ilave you anything further to say ?” he de- 
manded, as Hading paused. 


Forester de- 


which him 


The American pulled uneasily at his whiskers. 


“Yes. The lodging-house fire, Sir Victor, did 
not burn up your daughter, after her mother was 
sent to a hospital. I can speak with authority 
on this point, for she was adopted by a kinsman 
of my own, and carried far away from Boston be- 
fore that disastrous conflagration occurred. She 
was saved—more vet, she is alive and well at the 
present moment.” 

“© You hound !” cried Sir Victor, unable longer 
to repress his fury, ‘‘ how dare you make such a 
statement to me? What proofs do you brin 
From what source did you gather your story ?” 

‘From many sources. When the child was 
left in the lodging house, her mother’s prtvate 
papers—the poor woman’s last possession—was 
left with her. ‘These fell to my kinsman, and 
Jater to me. ‘They embrace Mrs. Forester’s mar- 
riage lines and love letters—other letters, from 
titled English relatives—the Palgraves of Kent— 
a certificate of the child’s birth, and the lady’s 
diary, in which she chronicles her woes, and up- 
braids her husband for his heartlessness—valua- 
ble papers, you must admit, since they establish 
beyond doubt the truth of my statements. I took 
great trouble to hunt up the records of the fire, 
and the history of the patient at the hospital. A 
versistent man, once he gets hold of a clew, can 
find out many things. You want proofs, sir? I 
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have them in plenty!” He drew a handful of 
papers from the breast of his coat. ‘‘ Here are 
some of the letters written by Forester and his 
relatives, and a few leaves from the young wife’s 
diary—you will find these last full of allusions to 
little Laura—the child born after the husband’s 
desertion.” 

Sir Victor smiled in a hard, mirthless way. 

“Why do you come to me with this story ? 

jut I need not ask. Men of your stamp have 
but one purpose in mind—money. Pray, where 
is my daughter, who did not die ?” 

‘That is my secret.” 

‘* Exactly! And you want your price for it. 
You are a typical American, bent upon driving a 
shrewd bargain. You expect me to believe all 
that you have been telling me ?” 

** As you please. ‘The facts remain.” 

**T ask you again, what brought you to my 
house to-night ? Speak out! I do not like beat- 
ing about the bush. You hoped to induce me to 
purchase your wares, eh ?” 

** Well, since you insist upon knowing—ves.” 

‘** How long have you been in possession of the 
story of the Foresters ?” 

‘*The better part of a year.” 

‘Have you ever seen my daughter, whom you 
declare to be alive ?” 

** Many times.” 

“Al! Name your price for stating where she 
may be found.” 

‘Such a secret ought to be worth something 
to vou, Sir Victor. I hear you have 
children. I'll take five thousand pounds—not a 
penny less.” 

Sir Victor extended his hand. 

‘*Permit me to examine your proofs, ny man 
—I am a better judge of their value than you can 
possibly be. Let me see them for a moment.” 

Hading placed in his onistretched hand the 
papers which he had drawn from his breast. 

Sir Victor gave them one hurried glance. Be- 
hind full of wax lights, 
burned upon a superb mantel. Ile made a step 
toward it, as though to obtain a better light, and 
quick, as thought thrust the whole handful into 
the flame of the candles, and saw them fall in 
charred fragments to the hearthrug. Then, 
white with rage, the baronet turned on Hading. 

‘* Liar aud impostor,” he said, with a derisive 
snap of the fingers, ‘‘ ¢/at for your proofs—your 
trumped-up stories! I deny all knowledge of 
John Forester and his wife—of letters, journals 
and papers! You are a fraud, Mr. Iading—a 
common blackmailer. I do not believe a syllable 
of your story, and look! there are your proofs— 
gone toashes! You thought to coin money by 


no other 


him a candelabrum, 
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parading a lot of falsehoods before me as family 
history — behold the result! You have over- 
reached yourself, sirrah ! Make no further pre- 
tense of knowing my past life, or you will wish 
that you had remained in America and not med- 
dled with your betters.” 

Jasper Hading looked from the bits of paper on 
the hearth to the baronet, who, underneath all his 
bluster, betrayed a certain perturbation of mind. 

‘Thanks to my Yankee cuteness, Sir Victor, 
you have burned, not the original proofs, but 
copies; which I took the precaution to make be- 
fore seeking an interview’with you. You might 
have discovered your blunder if you hadn’t been 
in’ such’ powerful haste to get the documents out 
of your way! Good Lord! you’re as pale as a 
ghost! Your own actions have set the seal of 
truth to my little romance. I tell you again your 
daughter, Laura Palgrave. lives, and I am the only 
person that can lay hand upon her and call her 
by her name. And when you have five thousand 
pounds to spare I will talk with you further on 
the subject.” 

Sir Victor grasped the bell rope—puiled it vio- 
lently. A footman appeared at the door. ‘The 
baronet pointed to Hading. 

‘Throw that fellow out!’ he commanded ; 
‘‘and take good care that he does not enter my 
house again.” 

The lackey-seized Hading by the shoulders and 
thrust him smartly from the library. 
of the 
away Sir Victor 


Long after 
had died 
Palgrave stood like a post, star- 
ing down at-the burnt paper on the floor. 


the last echo unceremonious exit 
low 
had that odious American obtained the story ? 
He had told it well! Suppose there was truth in 
his wild statement regarding the daughter that 
Sir Victor had 
felt a strange 


The ehildless man 
' 


But no! 
only in fiction did such things happen. 


never seen ? 
it could not be— 
The 
child was dead long years back-—his desertion of 
the mother had destroyed it. In the hope if ob 
taining five thousand pounds Jasper Hading had 
concocted. that bit of fiction. Sir Victer bent, 
gathered up the fragments of paper, and seru- 
tinized the ink marks upon them. But the fire 
had done its work—lhe could read nothing. 

“‘ Yes, the American lied!” muttered the bar- 
onet. ‘‘ Certainly he lied !” 

He tossed the burnt bits into the grate, flung 
himself into a chair, and sat for a long time lost 
in gloomy thought. 


4+] 1] 
rill. 


XXVI. 

AT heart he was more deeply shaken tian he 
cared to own. After some meditation he arose 
to his feet, remembering another party whom 


CHAPTER 


this matter closely concerned—Lady Violet. Tell 
her of Hading’s visit? Yes, that was proper. 
She, of all others, ought to be able to determine 
whether or not there was a shadow of truth in the 
fellow’s statements. 
ing ont. 


Ife wondered if she was din- 
Generally speaking, the baronet knew 
very little about his wife’s engagements. In un- 
wonted trepidation he ascended to Lady Violet’s 
apartments and rapped at her boudoir. 


was no response. 


There 
Growing impatient, he pushed 
entered. The room was dark 
Ile struck a light. No sign of life 
anywhere ; but on my lady’s buhl table he saw a 
letter lying, addressed to himself. With a strange 
sinking of heart he picked it up, tore it open and 
read : 


back the door and 
and silent. 


‘* Do not seek me. Make such explanations as you like 
concerning my disappearance. 
to return to it.” 


I leave this house, never 


“Ah,” thought Sir Victor, grimly, ‘she has 
kicked over the tra 


"> 


es at last ! 
Ile rang for Parks. The housekeeper answered 
<s was not in the house. 
‘She went away with my lady some time ago,” 
the They drove to the Eustou 
Station—I heard Parks give the directions.” 
The Euston Station! Sir Victor staggered. 
‘lo-night he would hardly be able to talk with my 
She had left 
Well, he might have 
They had lived in discord 
hurried to Lady Violet's 
ewels were in the safe, and 


the summons. Pa 


woman said, 


lady about Jasper Hading’s story. 
his house, never to return. 
expected as much, 
for 


many years. He 


dressing room. H 


seemed full of purple and fine 


her wardrobe 
linen. Evidently she had carried little away in 
her flight. A great mental 
the baronet. He w 
at Hawkridge Cor 
daughter ! 


seized 
lered if she had gone to sulk 
or to look for David Dole’s 


Station suggested Liverpool 


disturbance 


Euston 
to his mind, yet t 


been e 


irections, of course, might 
. 

ged when my lady and her 

beyond the housekeeper’s 


easily have 
Waiting 
hearing. 
“*And now,” ight the baronet, bitterly, 
‘who will lay th which* this cursed 
American If[ading has conjured up? He has 
dragged from the grave the child that we never 
ich other—the ehild that 
ws and years ago—and Lady 
perhaps, quiet the pitiful 
» found.” 
r Palgrave slept badly ; but 
peared as usual in the park 
lunched with a foreign am- 
evening came presided at a 
lelivered a marvelous speech 
—never had his brilliant mind and keen wit been 


woman 


spectre 


mentioned, even 
perished miserably 
Violet, who might 
ghost, is nowhere t 
That night Sir \ 
in the morning he 
and at his club. IIe 
bassador, and whe 
banquet where he 
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more admired. On the second morning succeed- 
ing my lady’s flitting Sir Victor encountered St. 
George at the breakfast table in Grosvenor Square, 
and the young man’s face wore a decidedly grave 
expression. 

«Sir Victor,” he asked, ‘‘ where is Lady Pal- 
grave ?” 

‘‘Gone into retirement, my dear boy,” the bar- 
onet answered, airily. ‘*One must be 
astonished at the ways of womankind. She has 
ranceled all her social engagements, and left us 
to bear her loss with such fortitude as we can com- 
mand. The house is without a mistress—make 
haste, Derek, to fill the vacancy.” Ife leaned on 
the table, and looked hard at his heir. ‘* How is 
your suit prospering ? I must insist upon more 
speed. Miss Meriton is not unwilling, but you 
are a shameless laggard.” 

The inevitable hour was upon St. George. 
sought to avoid the other’s choleric eye. 

‘* Lady Violet must and will return to us soon,” 
lhe answered evasively. “‘I beg you, do not hurry 
to fill her place, sir !” 

But Sir Victor was in no mood for contradic- 
tion. He brought his hand heavily down upon 
the board. 

“She will never return! Exit Lady Violet 
enter Miss Meriton. I am sure to get on well 
with the major’s daughter, and when I die shic 
will make a very satisfactory Lady Palgrave. No 
more excuses, my boy; no more nonsense of any 
sort. I require obedience of you, and I must 
have it.’ 

St. George nerved himself for an explosion. 

‘* Since your mind is set on Miss Meriton,” he 
said, “I am very sorry that I find it impossible 
to obey you, Sir Victor. But marry her I cannot, 
for I already have a wife.” 

Sir Victor’s hand dropped like lead from the 
table. An apoplectic purple overspread his face. 
St. George did not wait for him to, speak, but 
dashed recklessly on. 

“IT hope you will forgive me. I married her in 
America. I do not wish to deceive you. My wife 
is beautiful and good, but she has neither fortune 
nor family. I know you don’t like Americans, 
but she saved my life over there in the States— 
this fact, I hope, will soften you a little. Mang 
Miss Meriton! You cannot seriously expect me 
to care for a woman who tries to hypnotize me, 
and hurls all sorts of uncanny knowledge at my 
head. I feel that I have chosen a most inoppor- 
tune time to tell my secret—yon are disturbed al- 
ready over Lady Violet’s disappearance —but I can 
play the hypocrite no longer. I may as well have 
it ont with you, here and now, on the subject of 
Miss Meriton.” 


never 


IIe 
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Sir Victor, bolt upright in his chair, stared at 
his heir in a speechless and appalling fashion. 

‘‘If vou would once consent to see my dear 
girl,” faltered the young fellow, ‘‘ you could not 
blame me, sir. She is worth a million of Miss 
Meritons ¥ 

But Sir Victor had started suddenly to his feet. 
The world seemed crashing around him, and this 
moment was the grand culmination of all the dis- 
appointments and disasters of his life. He had 
always been fond of St. George. The blow was 
cruel and unexpected. His rage blazed up 
fiercely. He pointed to the door. 

‘* Leave the house !” he cried. 

St. George also arose. He knew that remon- 
strance at that time was useless, but he began, 
stubbornly : 

‘She is good, she is beautiful, she saved my 
life, I tell you, and I love her with my whole 
heart 7 

** Leave the house, I say !” thundered Sir Vic- 
tor. 

‘Pray, let me plead my dear girl’s cause, sir !” 

** Not another syllable—I will not listen—go !” 

Feeling the futility of further words, St. George 
waiked quietly out through the door to which Sir 
Victor pointed him, and the baronet was left 
alone in his empty mansion, with all his house- 
hold gods shattered around him. 

Ite went to his library and shut himself in. 
Restlessly he paced the floor, muttering maledic- 
tions on his heir. Lady Violet's flight had not 
hurt him like this. 

“Another American !” he said to himself, his 
hatred of the race blazing up anew. 


** He may 
starve with her! Not another shilling of my 


money shall he see. I will call my lawyers and 
make a new will. The estates are entailed, but 
the remainder of Derek’s inheritance shall go to 
strangers.” 

He turned to his table to write the summons 
that would bring the family lawyer to his aid, 
and involve Derek in no end of grievous diffi- 
culties ; but the pen remained idle in Sir Victor’s 
fingers—his thoughts were traveling after Lady 
Violet. How Jasper Hading’s story haunted him ! 
Ifer ladyship must hear it, and at once! This 
thought overpowered all other plans and pur- 
poses. There was a bare chance that he might 
find her at Hawkridge Court. At least it would 
be well, he meditated, to make the short journey 
into Kent, and learn if his wife had been seen 
there. The little matter with the lawyers could 
wait until the morrow. 

An hour later, Sir Victor Palgrave, standing 
on the platform of the railway station, in the 
midst of noisy porters and a mob of strange peo- 
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ple, felt himself jostled with more than usual 
rudeness,. and turning, he saw a lean, sallow man 
shoot by like an arrow, and vanish in the crowd. 
The baronet started Surely that was Hading 
himself! The yellow face and thin black whisk- 
ers could belong to no other than the American. 
Unfortunately Sir Victor had no time for pursuit 
—already the train was moving. The guard hur- 
ried him into a first-class carriage—off he went to 
Hawkridge Court. 

When he reached the Kentish station the only 
conveyance to be found there was a piebald horse 
and springless, ramshackle trap, in charge of a 
voung Jehu whose shock of red hair stood up 
about his head like an aureole of fire. Unwill- 
ing to lose a moment, restless as though the shirt 
of Nessus was upon him, Sir Victor engaged the 
services of horse, trap and boy, and started for 
the court. 

The piebald made good speed through the nar- 
row lanes and by the pale-green hop gardens, and 
Jehu cracked his whip and urged him forward 
lustily. The lad was driving a live baronet, and 
he meant to do himself credit. Sir Victor paid 
no heed to the methods employed, and the 
whiplash rose and fell with regularity till the 
lodge gates came in view. Here Jehu braced 
himself for a triumphant entry, gave the whip a 
rousing swing, and sent the piebald plunging 


through the gate, and the old trap crashing reck- 


lessly up against it. Instantly the vehicle lay 
overturned in the entrance of the avenue, and Sir 
Victor, hurled out of his seat, like a stone from 
x catapult, struck against the brickwork, and lost 
consciousness. 

Only for a moment; then he became aware 
that some one was chafing his hands and temples, 
and he heard the voice of Molly Dunn say : 

‘He do look like dead, don’t he? But he’s 
stunned—nothing more. It’s to be hoped that 
boy will get well switched—he just banged Sir 
Victor into the gate ” 

The baronet felt « soft feminine arm support- 
ing his head. Over him leaned a beautiful blond 
face, set in a halo of yellow hair. He attempted 
to rise up. 

‘*Lean upon me,” said Laurel, sweetly. 
will support you—I am quite strong.” 

He rested his weight upon her young shoulder. 
She sustained him firmly. 

‘*Can you walk into the lodge; sir ?’ she asked. 

‘‘T can try,” he muttered. and allowed her to 
guide him across Molly Dunn‘s threshold, to the 
pretty living room and a chair. 

Through the open lattice sunshine streamed, 
and odorous sprays of roses nodded. Lazrel 
brought to the baronet a glass, half full of cor- 
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dial. He looked at her keenly. She was always 
good to look at, but in that humble dwelling, by 
the side of buxom Molly, her beauty seemed al- 
most startling. Molly was hurling andthemas at 
the driver of the trap. 

‘‘Drat that boy! I am sure he was bent on 
braining you, sir! Wait till I catch him some 
day in the village——” . 

‘Who is this young person, Molly ?” inter- 
rupted the baronet, with a movement of his hand 
toward Laurel. 

**Oh,” answered Molly, thrown into sudden 
confusion, ‘‘ just a relation of Dunn’s, Sir Vic- 
tor !” 

‘Of Dunn’s? Rubbish !” 

‘* His dead sister’s child, sir.” 

‘1 do not believe a word of it! 
she lived at the lodge ?” 

** A few weeks. Lor’, she favors Dunn’s family, 
I’m sure.” 

** You ridiculous woman !—as one of your roses 
there at the window favors a bed of garden cab- 
bages! Where is Dunn? I want to talk with 
him.” 

‘*He’s gone to the market town, Sir Victor— 
he’ll be back by nightfall.” 

Laurel, with visible trepidation, made haste to 
take the empty glass from the baronet. As she 
did so he slipped a sovereign into her hand. Dis- 
mayed, yet half disposed to laugh, she dared not 
reject the money. 

‘*Thank you, sir,” she said, meekly. 

For a moment Sir Victor gazed straight up into 
the beautiful eyes of his lost daughter. On this 
side of the grave he would never know that his 
hand had touched her hand, his ear heard her 
voice, or his sight been gladdened with her beauty. 
But the lonely, unhappy man felt a sudden glow 
about his heart, a thrill of joy that was beyond 
analysis. 

‘“What is your name, my girl ?”. he asked, 
kindly. 

Laurel cast about in her mind for an answer, 
and finally faltered : 

‘* Keppel.” 

The reply had no meaning for Sir Victor. 
arose to go. 

‘‘Your nest holds strange birds, Molly,” he 
said to the woman, who was uneasily twisting the 
corners of her apron. ‘‘Has Dann any more 
nieces of this sort? When he comes back from 
the market town send him up to the court—I 
would like to make inquiries about his remark- 
able family.” 

He hurried away without further words. The 
two women watched him till he disappeared 
among the trees of the avenue. 


How long has 


He 
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«‘Oh,” said Laurel, in alarm, 
something |” 

“Yes,” answered Molly. 

‘¢ What brings him to the court, I wonder ?” 

“‘Perhaps he has quarreled with Captain St. 
George.” 

“ About me? Very likely.” 

‘“‘He knew you wasn’t Dunn’s niece, and in- 
deed anyone with half an eye could see that. 
Now, when my man comes, Sir Victor will go to 
picking him to pieces. I must warn Dunn to 
keep his mouth shut—he’s not sharp enough to 
deal with his betters.” 

‘Oh, I trembled as Sir Victor looked at me, as 
he asked my !” shivered Laurel. ‘* He 


‘‘he suspects 


name ! 
might have killed me had he guessed the truth.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” answered Molly, gloomily, ‘‘ for he 
has a terrible temper.” 

Laurel turned to the open lattice, and for a 
moment buried her face in Molly’s roses. Then 
from a chatelaine bag at her side she drew a let- 
ter which she had received by the morning post, 
and read over and over again during the day—al- 
ways with an irresolute and wavering mind. 

‘You wish to talk with me concerning the 
proofs of your birth,” it ran. ‘‘ You need not 
inquire how I obtained the information—it is 
enough that I know you seek an _ interview. 
Come to Hawkridge Court to-night, at seven 
sharp, and I will meet you in the hollow of beech 
trees to the west of the garden wall.” 

The communication was signed ‘‘ Jasper Ha- 

ding.” . 
That the Deepford tanner should know of her 
presence at the lodge did not surprise Laurel. 
He was in England—he had been seen prowling 
about the court; but by what clairvoyance had 
he discovered her secret wish—her desire to talk 
with him again ? 

The letter was addressed to Mrs. Derek Keppel. 
Laurel pondered it with deep perplexity. She 
longed with all her heart to go to the beech hol- 
‘low that night and meet Hading. 

Derek would be angry, but at the present crisis 
in his affairs was it not her bounden duty to get 
possession of the proofs of her birth? Viewed 
from this standpoint, the temptation assumed an 
irresistible form. She must seize the opportunity 
now offered by Hading—for Derek’s sake she 
must learn who and what she was! Laurel 
looked up at a clock ticking on Molly Dunn’s 
wall. The hands pointed to four. Well, she had 
still three hours in which to make her decision. 

Meanwhile the baronet had reached the old 
‘Tudor house. 

‘“‘Ts Lady Palgrave at the court ?” he asked of 
the servant who opened its stately door to him. 
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** No, Sir Victor,” answered the maid, amazed 
at her master’s haggard look. 

** Have you seen her ladyship during the last 
eight and forty hours ?” 

“Indeed, no! Not since Miss Dole set us by 
the ears,” replied the servant. 

He went into the pretty sitting room which 
Paulette had occupied during her stay at the 
court, and cast himself into a seat. A great de- 
pression weighed down his spirits. He had come 
to Kent on a vain errand. It was now useless to 
look for his wife in England. She was, he felt 
certain, already on the sea, sailing in search of 
David Dole’s daughter. As Lady Violet alone knew 
whether or not she had ever written a diary, or 
left private papers at the lodging house—as she 
alone could determine the value of the documents 
which Hading claimed to possess—it remained for 
Sir Victor either to dismiss the American alto- 
gether from his thoughts, or pursue his wife, and 
at any cost bring her face to face with the odious 
Hading. Which of the two courses would 
choose ? 

**T wish to dine early,” said the baronet to his 
housekeeper, ‘‘ and return to London by an evens 
ing train.” 

At six o’clock he sat down to table, but he did 
not linger over the meal. ‘The afternoon had 
grown close and oppressive. Clouds black as ink 
mustered behind the beeches of the park, and 
blotted out the westering sunlight. Now and 
then spiteful gusts of wind screamed through the 
shrubbery, and then shuddered 
lence. ‘Thunder muttered 


he 


si- 
Sir 


away into 
in the distance. 


Victor went to a long window opening on the ter- 
race, and looked out on the frowning landscape. 
*«« A place,’ he quoted, drearily, ‘ with darkness 
and the death hour rounding it.’” 
A vivid flash of lightning filled his eyes, and 


made him recoil, half blinded, from the case- 
ment. When he looked again he saw, in a long 
walk at the foot of the lawn, two figures scurry- 
ing before the gathering tempest, their faces, 
strange to say, set toward the park. 

Two women. One he recognized,as Moll Dunn ; 
the other as the handsome girl at the lodge, who 
had called herself Keppel. She was leading the 
way, and wore a long brown cloak, with the hood 
drawn over her head. Moll followed at her heels. 

On what errand were the two bound? Some- 
thing in their appearance betokened haste and 
secrecy. Sir Victor noticed that they kept well 
in the shelter of the laurel bushes, and did not 
turn or look in any direction. The baronet’s 
curiosity awoke. 

*‘Some urgent business must be driving those 
women forth in this weather,” he thought ; and 
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throwing up the long low window, he seized his 
hat, stepped out upon the terrace, and followed 
them. 


Cuapter XXVII. 


LAUREL and her attendant entered the park. 

The girl made straight for the hollow of beech 
trees on the west of the garden wall. 
she gazed around. 

Iie is not here, Molly,” she said, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

‘‘Ile may have seen the shower coming, and 
stopped at the White Hart Inn,” suggested Molly ; 
‘‘and indeed, Miss Laurel, if we wait long for 
him there’ll not be a dry thread left on either of 


e 


us. 

Laurel leaned against the silvery trunk of an 
ancient beech. ‘I'he wind whipped loose her yel- 
low hair, and tossed it wildly about her face. In 
the gloom of the approaching tempest she looked 
preternaturally white. 

‘*T feel as though some one was walking on my 
grave, Molly,” sheshuddered. ‘‘ That meeting with 
Sir Victor has taken all my courage. Oh, how 
dreadful!” She buried her face in her brown 
cloak as a deafening peal of thunder rent the si- 
lence. ‘* There are no auspicious omens in this 
meeting—everything seems against it.” 

‘“‘Tlere comes a strange man through the 
bracken, Miss Laurel—he is hurrying toward us 
with all his might.” 

Laurel dropped the brown cloak from her face. 

‘“‘It is the person for whom I am waiting, 
Molly—retire a few steps—I have something of 
importance to say to him.” 

Molly Dunn fell back as the man advanced. He 
nad espied the two women from afar, and he 
came on with an eager, rapid step. Panting with 
haste and agitation, he reached the tree against 
which Lanrel leaned. With such asmile as he, 
at least, had never seen on her face before, she 
stepped forward to meet him. . 

**T received your letter, Mr. Hading,” she said, 
sweetly. ‘“‘Pray how did you discover that I 
wished to see you again ?” 

I{e had meant to be on his guard—to keep a 
strong curb on himself; but the sight of her 
face, more beautiful than ever, unnerved him at 
the start, and the unwonted kindness of her man- 
ner sent the blood tearing madly through his 
heart. 

‘*T dreamed it,” he answered. 

She smiled. 

‘Wonderful! And it is all true—I shall not 
attempt to deny it. I want the papers that you 
hold, Mr. Hading—yes, I want them very much 
indeed.” 


Eagerly 
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He had grown more lean, more sallow than 
ever, and the stare of his strange, pale eyes was 
quite as disconcerting as of old. 

‘*You have a husband, Laurel,” he muttered, 
huskily, ‘the man who knocked me down on 
the street. Doubtless for his sake you are anx- 
ious to know the story cf your birth—you will 
condescend, at last, to treat with the Deepford 
tanner ?” 

Ilis allusion to Derek alarmed her. 

‘*Let bygones be bygones,” she said, with 
forced lightness. ‘‘ How well you read my 
thoughts, Mr. Hading! My husband knows 
nothing of your letter, or this meeting—I do not 
think he would approve of either.” 

**T dare say not,” said Jasper Hading, grimly. 

**But you see I have thought your story over 
all by myself, and I now give unlimited credence 
to it. I beg you to restore the things that belong 
to me, Mr. Hading—how can the withholding of 
them benefit you longer? Once you proposed 
terms that I could not by any possibility accept. 
Let us forget all that. I appeal to your better 
nature,” in a softly persuasive tone ; ‘‘ the papers 
are mine—be just, be generous—give them to 
their rightful owner.” 

Their positions were reversed—she was now the 
supplicant. The tumultuous wind blew him a 
little nearer to her. The thunderous sky seemed 
to lean very low over them. Ilis eyes shone upon 
her like white fire. 

** Laurel,” he said, ‘do you still hate me as 
you did when we last met ?” 

‘‘H[ate is a harsh word,” she answered, bend- 
ing upon him the soft witchery of her eyes. 
**Indeed I do not hate you, Mr. Hading. Sur- 
render my papers, and I will never think of the 
past again—I will remember you always with pro- 
found gratitude.” 

**T do not care for gratitude—I must have my 
price, Laurel.” 

«* And what is that ?” she inquired. 

Not many days ago I offered your papers for 
sale at five thousand pounds.” 

Iler face, so fair and hopeful, fell quickly. 

‘*My papers? What person, 
would wish to buy them ?” 

**That is my affair,” 

**T have not five thousand pounds, Mr. Hading 
—no, nor a hundredth part of it. 
eruel.” 

The cky cracked. A glare of blue light envel- 
oped the two as they stood, and in it Jasper Ha- 
ding’s face looked infernal. 

‘* You dare to talk of cruelty,” he said, “aft. 
all that I have suffered at your hands, Laure 
When I look in your face I am like a man un 


ce 


save myself, 


You are very 
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a spell. You were born to destroy me, I think. 
I have not once lost sight of you since you left 
Miss Bowdoin’s school. I tracked you to New 
York” (‘* And tried to shoot my husband there !” 
thought Laurel, indignantly), ‘‘and then to Eng- 
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**Oh, don’t think of that—don’t speak of it !” 
entreated Laurel, in alarm. ‘* Why drag my hus- 
He has really noth- 
[ have fifty pounds in bank 
notes which I will give you in exchange for my 


band into this affair at all ? 
ing to do with it. 
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land. 


making the journey. 
knocked me down——” 


To be sure, I have other business over 
here, for I sell my leather in English markets ; 
but to see you again was my main purpose in 
You married the man who 


papers—it is the best I can do. 
not refuse the money !” 

He laughed. 

‘‘You offer me fifty pounds, when I tell you 
plainly my price is five thousand? Well, listen, 


Pray—pray do 
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Laurel. You say you do not hate me, and I am 
half inclined to believe you, for otherwise you 
would:’t have come to this place to-night, eh ?” 

‘No, no,” she made haste to say; ‘‘ of course 
not.” 

‘*For the first time I hear you speak kindly— 
you do not repel me, Laurel. This new mood of 
yours fills me with delight. It makes me bold 
also Will you let me take your hand ?” 

**Odious wretch !” thought Laurel; but she 
made a virtue of necessity, and graciously ex- 
tended her white lady,hand. He caught it greed- 
ily, pressed it again and again to his feverish lips. 
This was more than Laurel could endure—she 
drew sharply back. 

‘*Am I not good enough to touch your hand ?” 
he demanded, frowning. 

‘* Yes, yes,” she answered, fearful of giving him 
offense. ‘‘ Here are both hands ;” and she laid 
the two recklessly on his palm. ‘ And now 
where are my papers, Mr. Hading? We must 
make this interview short, or the rain will drench 
us.” 

‘« They are here,” answered the tanner ; and he 
thrust his hand into the breast of his coat, where 
a sealed package reposed side by side with a 
loaded pocket pistol. 

‘‘Will you give them to me in exchange for 
fifty pounds ?” 

“If you asked for my soul, Laurel, smiling on 
me as you do now, I would give it to you. Never 
did woman so fascinate a man 2 

‘‘T do not want your soul, Mr. Hading, but 
my own property.” 

«True, the papers do belong to you, Laurel 
I won’t deny it; but I cannot take money from 
you.” 

Molly Dunn called loudly from the back- 
ground : 


‘A moment more, and the rain will be pelting 


down, Miss Laurel !” 

Laurel tucked her gold hair away tinder her 
brown cloth hood, and looked impatiently at Ha- 
ding. Her eyes were wide with expectation ; the 
breath came quickly through her parted lips. 

“‘T love you!” said Jasper Hading. ‘I have 
never ceased to love you since the day you came 
to my house in Deepford. It drives me wild to 
think that you belong to another man—I told 
vou long ago that I would kill him if we two ever 
met again, and I will! Five thousand pounds is 
not very much money for a woman to pay for 
name and kindred ; but let that pass—with you I 
will make easier terms. Permit me to hold you 
once in my arms—give me one kiss from your 
lips, not grudgingly, but with your whole heart— 
and I will throw up the game, Lanrel, and call 
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myself beaten. Even your husband—curse him ! 
—iweed take no offense. A single embrace can- 
not mar, to any great extent, his happiness, and 
it will give me a balm for many hurts—a.memory 
to gloat over for the remainder of my days. On 
no other condition will I give up your papers. 
Now, will you have them or not ?” 

Her proud face grew white—her blue eyes 
blazed. She recoiled from him abruptly. 

‘One kiss,” urged Hading, “for a secret that’s 
cheap at five thousand pounds, Laurel !” 

** Coward, thief!” answered Laurel, with cold 
scorn, “I will mot have the papers! Keep them 
forever, if you like!” And she tore her brown 
cloak from his hand as he tried to grasp it, and 
rushed to Molly Dunn, who put her own stout 
body promptly before the girl. 

*‘Ile looks as wild as a wolf,” said Molly. 
“Don’t stay here a minute longer. He's stark 
crazy, Miss Laurel—run for the lodge !” 

Laurel fled. Molly Dunn followed her. 

With the cold sweat starting out on his fore- 
head Jasper Hading set his beck against a beech 
tree and watched them vanish in the garden. 
His heart was bursting with rage and jealous de- 
spair. He loved her to frenzy, and she belonged 
to Derek St. George. He, Jasper Hading, could 
never hold her in his arms, never so much as 
touch her hand again. She hated him more than 
ever now; the insult he had just offered her 
would raukle always in her memory. Baffled, 
frrions, Hading clutched the trunk of the old 
beech as though it had been St. George’s throat. 
Through the topmost branohes the wind 
screeched, driving before it a blue level sheet of 
rain. With the breaking of the storm Iading 
heard in the bracken near by a hurried step, as 
of some person rushing for shelter. Peering 
round the beech trunk, he saw, only a few yards 
distant, the figure of a man striding through the 
fern, a blur of scurrying rain around lim, his 
face set toward the Tudor house. 

The storm, the falling night, his own frenzied 
mood, all combined to deceive Hading. 

‘*Good God !” he hissed ; ‘* her husband !” 

Unseen, he had doubtless been lurking near, 
listening and watching! The hand of the Deep- 
ford tanner went up to his breast. Once, in the 
New York house, his aim had missed that high 
head. Now / 

A roar of thunder filled the air, drowning in 
its vast volume another sound that occurred at 
the same moment. ‘The man hurrying through 
the fern stopped short, flung up one startled arm, 
and then crashed face downward into the plumy 
growth of verdure, and under the pouring rain, 
the lightning-torn sky, lay silent and motionless. 
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‘‘T am quits with him at last,” muttered Ha- 
ding, as he thrust the pistol back into his pocket, 
‘‘and she is a widow !” 

An unholy joy surged through him at the 
thought. Fariously the wind and rain swept the 
park. The lightning eut huge swaths of fire 
through its gloom. For some moments Hading 
did not stir—he hardly dared to breathe. An in- 
visible hand seemed holding him to the ancient 
beech. The rain drenched him to the skin—he 
did not feel it. He knew nothing, save that he 
had killed Laurel’s husband. But the exultation 
of Cain died quickly, and a panic sneceeded it, 
and set Hading’s limbs shaking, as if with palsy 
and his hair rising on his head. He knew ex- 
actly where the body lay. A terrible curiosity 
began to draw him toward it like steel to a mag- 
net. Cautiously he crept to the fatal spot. Yes, 
it was there, resting just as it had fallen in the 
fern. Hading bent difficulty 
turned it The darkness was now so deep 
that he could not distinguish the face. He struck 
a match, and curling his fingers round the feeble 
flame, to protect it from the rain, looked at his 
victim. An irrepressible cry escaped him. The 
dead man was not Laurel’s husband, but Sir Vic- 
tor Palgrave. 

He left the lifeless body on the earth and stag- 
gered blindly back to the beech tree. Self-pres- 
ervation was tlie uppermost thought in his mind. 
Perhaps he could get to France from this Kent- 
Sir Victor’s death was not likely to be 
discovered till morning. One stroke of vengeance 
still remained to him. He would destroy Laurel’s 
The girl who had led him into murder 
should never know the relation she had sustained 
to the dead man there in the fern. Mortal eve 
must never see the proofs of her birth. 
them to with his fingers ? 
might be gathered up and put together. 
would burn them with fire. 

He found a little hollow at the root of the old 
beech. It held a few dry leaves. 


down, and with 


over. 


ish coast. 


papers. 


Tear 
atoms The pieces 


He 


He drew out 
The case 


the papers and thrust them into it. 
of matches in his pocket was again opened—he 


attempted to kindle a flame. The first lucifer 
would not burn ; the second snapped short in his 
fingers ; the third sputtered hopefully for an in- 
stant; but the rain beat, the wind roared and 
the tiny blue flame went out in darkness, Fur- 
ther efforts proved equally futile. The matches, 
now thoroughly dampened in their case, refused 
to ignite. With an imprecation Hading drew 
out the last one, and struck it against a bit of 
stone in the dry hollow. A bright flame rewarded 
him at last! Kneeling on one knee, he was just 
thrusting the burning match into the papers 
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when a terrific crash shook heaven and earth. 
Sheets of livid fire wrapped the park. There was 
a sound as of a tree’s great heart torn wide open 
—the rending of strong limbs and fibres—and the 
old beech, split from crown to root, toppled, and 
with a mighty throe, fell over, quivered through 
every branch like a living, sentient thing, and 
then lay inert and still. 

Half an hour later the rain ceased, the wind 
died away. Dunn, the lodgekeeper, with a lan- 
tern in his hand, crossed the drenched garden of 
the court and entered the park. At his 
strode Derek St 

“That last b 


side 
. George. 

it struek near at hand, sir,” said 
Dunn. ‘*T conld take my oath of it. It gave 
me a buzzing the head. I wonder where Sir 
Victor fonnd shelter! The servants saw him go- 
ing inte the shrubbery before the rain began to 
fall, and he hast - 


‘Tt will 


‘t come back yet. 
do for him to find me at the 
. George, dejectedly. ‘* We have 
know. Had I guessed he was 
have ventured on a visit to Hawk- 


hever 
court,” replied St 
quarre led, yo 1 
here { wouldn’t 
ridge to-night.” 

** Lord !’ said honest Dunn, ‘I 
hope you'll mend matters with the 
I’ sorry indeed to see you going off 
Australian 


you, sir 
able to 


love 


baronet. 


to the bush, or other foreign parts, 
Sir Victor needn’t be 
ashamed to call his own daughter. Look there! 
Mr. Derek, what did I tell you ?” Ile swung high 
his lantern, and 
into the dark 

is down, sir! That 


because of a lady that 


its light made a wide invasion 
“©The old beech 
was the crash we heard at 
ered from top to bottom—root 
Oh, good Lord !” 


ss of the park. 


the lodge— sp 
and braneh 
He suddenly 


} 


the lantern 


stumbled headlong. St. George 
servant’s hand. 
te scramble to his feet again, 
men bent to look at the object 
over which the unwafy keeper had fallen. Lo! 
there in the dripping brake, only a few yards 
from the lightning-torn tree, lay the stark dead 
body of Sir Victor Palgrave ! 

With a cry St. George knelt at. his side. The 
work of the tempest ? No; for, as he attempted 
to raise the prostrate head, his hand touched the 
wound through which the baronet’s life had 
passed, 


caught from the 
made haste 


then 


Dunn 


and both 


‘‘Great God!” cried Derek; ‘‘Sir Victor has 
been murdere 
Ok * * ok * * 
The keeper and his young master went on to 
the fallen beec Rent straight through its gray 
trunk, the splendid tree, like a vanquished giant, 
had crashed down in equal parts, left and right. 


In a hollow at its uptorn root St. George discov- 
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ered a human hand, clutching a package of smoke- 
begrimed papers. 

‘‘Punn !” he shouted. ‘‘Quick—here! Help 
me, in God’s name !” 

The two men fell on the débris of shattered 
branches, and hurling them this way and that, 
uncovered the crushed and blackened remains of 
Jasper Hading. 

He lay with his scorched face to the earth. 
Derek lifted the body—already it was stiff and 
cold. The eyes were still open, and as the new 
baronet bent down in the light of Dunn’s lan- 
tern those pale sightless orbs seemed staring in 
blank and hopeless dismay right into the face of 
the living man whom the Deepford tanner had 
meant that very night to kill. 


CuHaprerR XXVIII. 
(Paulette to Laurel.) 


SINCE you and I parted in the garden of Hawk- 
ridge Court, dearest Laurel, some strange things 
have befallen me. Without doubt you already 
know the means by which Sir Victor Palgrave in- 
duced me to go with him to Liverpool and sail 
immediately for home. Before leaving me on 
the steamer he promised to tell my poor mother 
the whole story, and Captain St. George, I know, 
will not leave you ignorant of the fate of your 
friend. 

For Lady Palgrave’s sake I consented to leave 
England forever. I could not add to her troubles 
by remaining near her. Sir Victor abhors my 
very name. ‘There would be no peace for her 
ladyship while I dwelt in the same hemisphere. 
The baronet threatened to bring all sorts of suf- 
fering upon his wife if I did not yield to his 
wishes. After that I became like wax in his 
hands. On sober reflection I think I ought to 
feel grateful that he did not kill me outright 
when he found me at Hawkridge Court—tiat I 
was allowed to sail away, unharmed, to America. 

We traveled second class to Liverpool. He was 
not really unkind on the journey—in fact, he 
hardly spoke to me. Ife was silent and morose, 
and to hurry me with all speed out of England 
seemed to be his one only desire. When we 
reached the city on the Mersey he bought me 
warm wraps for the voyage, and committed me 
to the care of the captain with whom I was to 
sail. Ah! I was indeed glad when I saw him 
walking down the gang plank just before the 
time of departure —he had remained with me 
till the last moment, fearful, I suppose, that I 
might slip ashore—glad when the steamer left 
the dock, for then I felt that I had safely escaped 
from.the hands of Sir Victor Paigrave. 
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At Queenstown the tender brought new passen- 
gers to join us. Everybody was on deck. The 
sunshine fell lovingly on the beautiful Irish hills 
and the dimpling waters of the harbor. The 
bumboat women held up their goods and chat- 
tels for purchase. Laughter and conversation 
abounded. I seemed the only sad and dispirited 
creature on which that radiant sunlight shone. 
As I leaned against the rail, listlessly watching 
the transfer of men, women, fruit, vegetables and 
Irish mutton from the tender to the ship, my 
heart gave a sickening, suffocating bound. Lau- 
rel, the first passenger that stepped aboard the 
steamer was Chester Coxheath ! 

He did not see me. The warning bell sounded ; 
farewells were waved. Our new fellow voyagers 
rushed about, seeking staterooms and luggage. 
When I ventured to look around me again Cox- 
heath, to my great relief, had disappeared. 

As we steamed away from Queenstown I found 
a deck chair in a snug, unoceupied corner, and 
sat down to watch the lovely Irish coast. I felt 
unspeakably tired and lonely. As soon as the 
steamer should reach Boston I determined to 
seek Mrs. Minto and open again the old house 
on Cape Cod. Rest and shelter I must have 
somewhere—Dole Ifaven was the only place on 
earth that offered either to me. 

Presently [ saw. him coming across the deck. 
I would not stoop to flight, so I sat quite still and 
looked steadily off to sea. He paused at my 
side. 

‘By. this time,” he said, ‘I ought to feel no 
surprise at meeting you anywhere on land or 
water, Miss Dole.” 

I bowed civilly. 

** Are you traveling alone ?” he asked. 

“Ta” 

**T see that your trip abroad has not benefited 
you physically—you look quite done up.” 

**T feel very well.” 

*<TIt can hardly be pleasant for you,” irritably, 
**to go about unattended like this. Why did not 
your friend, Lady Palgrave, send you across the 
Atlantic in charge of some older person ?” 

**Lady Palgrave knew nothing about my jour- 
ney.” 

“Ah!” Te waited for an explanation, but as 
none came he began again: ‘‘ Did you, before 
leaving London, hear anything more of Augusta 
Coxheath ?” 

“aa” 

‘*Perhaps it may interest you to know that 
she has gone to Switzerland—to the Engadine— 
and that she means to remain abroad perma- 
nently. This was told me in the American 
colony.” 
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‘* She has my best wishes,” I unswered, calmly. 
‘‘Though I shall be glad to forget the greater 
»art of my sojourn in Europe, yet some good has 
come out of it.” 

And indeed I spoke truly, for I had found my 
mother. 

‘Ts it possible you feel no resentment for the 
treatment which you received from Mrs. Cox- 
heath ?” 

‘“‘None. She was very, very unhappy, and 
therefore very unreasonable.” 

“You judge her most kindly! I myself am not 
capable of such magnanimity ;” and he lifted his 
hat and walked away—a tall, morose figure in a 
long gray overcoat, with a face as hard and cold 
as stone. 

Though we were fellow voyagers, I felt certain 

that he would not intrude upon me, nor add one 
iota to the discomfort of my position. 
As I 
arose in haste to leave the saloon another passen- 
ger—a white-haired old lady, with delicate hands 
weighed down with jewels—hurried to my side 
and supported me kindly. 

‘* Lean upon me, my dear,” she said. ‘* Ches- 
ter Coxheath tells me that you are the daughter 
of a very old friend of his, and that you chance 
to be ‘traveling alone. I have known Chester 
from his babyhood, and shall be glad to look after 
you for his sake.” 

She led me to my stateroom, and sat with me 
there, and held my aching head, and soothed and 
cheered me like a mother. 

‘You are very young to be alone and ill,” she 
suid. ‘ Let me take you under my wing, 
till the voyage is over. Mal de mer is terribly de- 
pressing. I never suffer from it myself, and so 
shall be able to attend to you.” 

Some dreadful days followed. The white- 
haired lady was like an angel of light in my state- 
room. And some one—I am sure it was Chester 
Coxheath—had bribed the stewardess to fhe most 
assiduous service in my behalf. He also sent 
books which my new friend read, when I was 
able to listen; and as soon as a westerly wind 
blew away the fog. he came to assist me on deck. 
There the dear old lady tucked me in endless 
wraps, and girt me about with many cushions, 
and the stewardess offered me codfish sticks and 
preserved ginger, both of which I steadfastly re- 
fused. Chester Coxheath stood by, and made po- 
lite inquiries concerning my comfort, and I could 
hardly command my voice to answer him, Laurel, 
for I knew that to him, and him alone, I owed all 
the alleviation of misery which I had experienced. 

On the eighth day the voyage ended. I was 
sitting in the spot where he first found me—the 


That night the weather grew rough. 


my dear, 
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white-haired lady had gone to the saloon—when 
he approached and held out his hand. 

‘<7 dislike the hubbub of arrival,” he said. ‘1 
want to bid you good-by here and now.. Have 
you any last words for me, Paulette ?” 

“Yes. YT must thank you for your great kind- 
ness to me ”. 

‘*Hush! I cannot bear that. 
allowed to see you again ?” 

“Se.” 

His face grew hard and gray. 

‘LT expected as much. Tell me, then, how am 
I to live, Paulette, through the intolerable years 
that lie before me ?” 

‘Learn to endure,” JI said; ‘“‘be strong, be 
brave, be good, and God will help you.” 

I could not tell whether he heard me or not. 
Hie was holding my hands in a grip of steel. His 
gloomy, miserable face wore a look that will 
haunt me till my dying day. 

‘* Before we part,” I said, ‘‘I have a request to 
make of you, Mr. Coxheath.” 

“*Tt is granted already,” he answered, huskily. 

** Be friends with your wife.” He gave a per- 
ceptible start ; the words displeased him. ‘‘She 
is sick and sad,” I urged. ‘In her own strange 
way she loves you. You can, if you will, bring 
much happiness into her colorless life. I beg you, 
seek a reconciliation, and at once.” 

** You ask this of me—you ?” 

‘Yes, It is my misfortune that I have wronged 
her—unintentionally, it is true, but—I have 
wronged her! Make reparation for us both.” 

“You require a hard thing of me, Paulette.” 

**T know, but I wish—oh, I wish so much that 
you would do it !” 





Shall I ever be 


There was silence for a moment, then he spoke 
in a firm voice : 

“Very well. I cannot refuse your last request. 
What do I say ?—If you bade me descend to the 
Bottomless Pit [ would try to obey you! Whatever 
the world may think of my love for you, 7 know; 
and God knows, that it is the best and noblest 
part of me! You are the one woman on earth 
who might have made me a better man—no, that 
does not quite express the truth—you have made 
me a better man already !” 

We stood with the stars over us, and the world 
of waters around, and looked each into the oth- 
er’s hopeless face. His eyes were full of tears, 
and mine saw nothing but a vista of black and 
dreary years stretching out before me to the brink 
of the grave. 

**Good-by, Paulette.” 

** Good-by,” I answered. 

““O heart, O precious little heart, God keep 
you !” 
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Then I was alone, and the gray-haired lady anxiously as I lie all day in my hammock on the 
who had been so kind to me through the voyage veranda, listening to the sea, and thinking, think- 
came and led me silently away. ing with wearisome persistency. I have not seen 

Well, all this happened several davs ago, dear- my father since I returned to America, nor heard 
est Laurel. I am now settled at Dole Haven, any news of him. Iam not yet strong enough to 
and Mrs. Minto has come from the village to re- visit the asylum, and what is worse, Dr. Hart- 
main with me here. I have lost much of my old man’s last letters must have 


missed me some- 
robust health, and cannot take up hospital work where abroad. 


Yes, it is now a very long time 


until it returns to me. Mrs. Minto watches me_ since I received tidings of papa. 


(To be continued. ) 


THREE SONNETS. 
By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
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Tsar sphere of woman, if she wills it so, 
Is the whole world: to be a jeweled slave, 
A creature that some man may curse or crave, 
An outcast born to bear her master’s blow 
A siren fit to flatter him and know 
That her poor soul is not her own to save— 
Oh, ‘rather turn her longing to the grave 
And let the days that bruise her slip and go! 


But Time, the avenger, slow and patient Tim 
The deathless friend of strong and loyal souls 
Which guides them by a wise, illumined plan, 
Urges the woman onward, makes her climb 
And dream and dare, yea, spurs her to her go: 
And bids her be the equal of the man. 


Il. 

Women without ideas, to whom free thought 
Is not so common as no thought at all, 

Bend their heads meekly when large precepts f 
From lips of men who have so clearly taught 
The feminine mind to know itself as—na 
But there are women, ready to a call, 
Women who think (at home, not in a 
Whose eyes are clear and brave, whose 


These—lovable and wise and patient—add 
No voice to that tumultuous hue and cry 
For rights which might turn present good 
But they would widen their old world and 
To lift themselves beyond the strifes that 
To be great souls—not accidents of sex. 


Int. 
THe woman, as a mother and a wife, 
Is not the lesser man, but qneen to king 
With faiths and duties that divinely cling 
To the sweet strength and mystery of her 
Her hope is still her husband’s, and the 
That parts desire which holds them leaves 
In either heart—where love was wont to sing 
Sing and be glad that joy was full and rife. 


Husband and wife: these are the equal twain, 
Equal in what they strive for, lose, or gain, 
Fqual.in honor, in a just esteem; 

And, being thus mated, they may bravely 
Sad years, glal years, the ernel years tha 


The inevitable passing of a dream. 











‘sex!’ HOLDING UP SOMETHING WHICH IN THE SEMI-DARKNESS GLEAMED LIKE A STAR,” 


THE 


““Extry! extry! all about the execution !” 

Tom Devine, the old cobbler who was mending 
my boot while I waited, pushed up his spectacles 
and gave me a whimsical glance. 

“It’s cur’us,” he remarked, as the boy’s voice 


died away in the distance—‘“ it’s cur’us what a dif- 


ference it makes to a man’s fam’ly how he is put 


out of the world! Hang him, and his folks feel 
disgraced forever ; cut off his head with a gulle- 
tine, and——” 

The old man made a flourish with his hand as 
though the matter were one for serious congratu- 
lation. 

‘* Leastways,” he added, returning to his mend- 
ing again, ‘that’s the way some folks think. 


Lord ! how set up M. Lafitte was about it, to be 
Vol. XL., No. 1—4. 


COBBLER’S STORY. 


By Nora K,. MARBLE. 


sure, and all on a’count of an ancestor of his whe 
happened to lose his head on the scaffold with 
Louis XVI.!” 

Tap, tap, tap went 
the smile on his 


his hammer, and but for 
cood-natured face one might 
sin imagination driving nails 
into that very seatfold. 

“© Who was M. Lafitte ? 
to relieve the 


have thought he w: 


Well,” glad perhaps 
um of my waiting, ‘‘he was a 
Frenchman who once took lodgin’s on the upper 
floor of this house, an old ramshackle of an affair 
now, but once a mansion, as you can see, and on as 
fashionable a street as there was in New York.” 

‘So I have heard,” I assented, as the old man 
paused a moment to ruminate over the changes 
of time. 
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* The Frenchman,” he continued, ‘‘ was a man 
sumewhere about sixty years of age, tall and stiff 
in his bearin’; and though his clothes were worn 
and shabt y-lookin’, his linen, I noticed, was tidy 
aud as white as snow. 

‘**Ze Bond Street,’ said he, when I had showed 
him the room—I’m the janitor of the building, 
you see, sir—* ees a—a respectaible quataire of the 
city, ees it not so, Meester Concierge ” 

*** More than respectable, mongseer,’ said I, a 
little tartly. ‘It was once the bonny-ton street of 
New York.’ 

** Ile sighed as he looked about the room. 

‘** Ket will do, Meester Concierge’—he would 
always call me that, sir, though I told him time 
und again it wasn’t my name—‘ eet will do for the 
praisant—for the praisant,’ with a flourish of his 
white hand, as though the next month would 
find him on Fifth Avenew; and so without any 
dickerin’ at all he engaged the room and paid fer 
it in advance. 

** Tn a few hours they moved in—him, his sick 
wife, his daughter, Mlle. Justine, and Polly, as 
eunnin’ a parrot as I ever see. 

*Purty 2? Well, I don’t know. Fer a fur- 
vener ma’m’selle might hev been called purty. 
She was a slight little thing, with great big eyes, 
and long eyelashes throwin’ deep shadders into 
7em like grasses into a brook. When once yon 
looked into em, somehow you wanted to look into 
em again, and well “4 

He cleared his throat and spread his hands as 
though the matter of looks was nothing of con- 
sequence whatever. 

‘* But, Lord,” he exclaimed, with sudden ani- 
mation, ‘‘how she could sing! A thrush in a 
country hedge was nothin’ to her. Gay songs, 
too, in French and Eyetalian, and sometimes an 
English ballad or so. Why, sir,” giving the boot 
a tremendous whack, ‘* there was a fortin’ in her 
voice, a fortin’ as big as Patti’s; and only fer the 
fact of that precious ancestor of hisn ‘a-losin’ of 
his head onto the scaffold with Louis XVI. she’d 
a-made it, too, jest as easy as—that!” giving the 
boot another whack. 

‘“But the mongseer! how stiff he did draw 
himself up, to be sure, at the very mention of it! 

‘Understand me,” the cobbler explained ; “ it 
wasn’t out of any ‘ficious meddlesomeness that I 
first suggested the thing to him. No; it wasn’t 
till after that streak of bad luck had come to 
him, and he was behindhand in his rent, and his 
poor eyes—he was a diamond cutter, you see, sir, 
and sat all day with his eye glued to a glass—was 
givin’ out, that I thought of some way in which 
ma’m’selle could help bim better than by em- 
broiderin’. 


‘The day that diamond got lost, my, how 


they did go on : 


I thought the house was a-fire ; 
and when I run up to see, there was the old lady 
in the bed a-moanin’ and screechin’ like mad, and 
ma’m’selle and mongseer a-turnin’ everything 
Lopsy-turvey in the room. 

** Ma’m’selle stood still as a statue, great tears 
a-droppin’ off the fringes of her eyes. 

*** What diamond ? says I, wonderin’ if they 
all had gone crazy; and then, between the old 
lady and mongseer, I found that she had been 
more ailin’ than usual that day, and in one of his 
journeys from his bench to the bed, a-waitin’ on 
her, he had lost the diamond he was cuttin’, an 
extry large and fine one. 

**It did beat the Jews,” commented the cob- 
bler, ‘‘where that sparkler went to. High and 
low we searched for it, in every crack and corner. 
The beddin’, the old rug, everything was shook 
out, ’cept the feathers of old Poll, who had 
climbed up the bedpost and set there a-watchin’ 
the proceedin’s as solemn as an undertaker. 

‘**"Twas no use, though, and finally we give it 
up; and what was worse, of course, poor mong- 
seer had to make it up. It was tough, | can tell 
you, for at the best of times they only about made 
ends meet, and many’s the day I’m sure the old 
man set with his eye glued to the glass and h 
stomach as empty as a drum, while ma’m’selle 
hung over her embroidery, seldom singin’ now, 
cept songs so mournful and sad that they actu- 
ally sive me the rickets to listen to ’em. 

**T thought of ma’m’selle’s voice, rare enough 
to bring a dollar for every note, but, thanks to 
that pesky ’ristocrat whose head had tumbled off 
the same plauk with Louis XVI.’s, I daren’t men- 
tion it, or even so much as wink. 

** But,” with a flourish of his hammer, ‘* ma’m- 
selle’s voice did make their fortin’, sir, after all, 
though in a way you’d little think. 

“The days were gettin’ shorter now,” he con- 
tinued, ‘and what with the prospect of winter 
before ’em, the diamond not half paid for, and 
the old lady moanin’ and eryin’ to go back to 
Paree, ma’m’selle began to lose heart. “T'was sel- 
dom she sung a note now, but one day, just as the 
sun was about to set, her voice come a-floatin’ 
down to me in a song I shall never forget. 

‘** Madre d’amor! Odi tu—il mio dolor !” 

**Schubert’s Prayer to the Virgin,” I said, 
smiling a little as the old man stumbled through 
the words. 

‘<The same,” he assented, ‘‘so ma’m’selle told 
me afterward when she writ down the words fer 
me. Ah, sir, could you only have heard that 
voice, so tender, so pleadin’ so sorrowful! It 
brought me to my knees; leastways,” he cor- 
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rected, ‘‘ that’s the way I felt like doin’; and 
from the way things turned out, the Virgin must 
have heard and pitied the singer, too. 

*«©*Madre d’amor! Odi tu—il mio dolor! 

‘© Ma’m’selle’s voice broke at the end as though 
she was and a young man who had 
stopped on the sidewalk to listen reverently took 
off his hat. 

‘** Heavenly !’ I heard him say ; then, catching 
sight of me through the window, he put it on 
again and entered the shop. 
no beatin’ about the bush with 
that young man, and somehow I liked and hon- 
ored him for it. 

‘¢¢ Who is the singer ?’ he asked, at once. 

‘*¢A little French girl,’ says I, ‘named Mlle. 
Justine.’ 


> 


sobbin’, 


‘There was 


-** Justine what 
* Lafitte.’ 
‘«* Lafitte,’ he repeated, as though the name 
seemed familiar to him somehow. ‘ How old is 


7] 


she : 


‘«*¢ About seventeen,’ says I, makin’ a rough 
guess. 
‘¢¢ Pretty 2 


= Well, no,’ 
if you like red 


I reluctantly admitted ; ‘that is, 

cheeks and gold hair and a plump 
figger. Ilowsomever, ma’m’selle might be tolera- 
ble good-lookin’ if she had *nough to eat. Just 
now she’s all shoulder blades and eyes, and 
lashes and hair.’ 


> .9 
Poor ? 


eye- 


“¢* Asa church mouse.’ 
«And proud ?’ 
“© As Lucife 
“The 
ute, aud a light footstep was heard descendin’ the 


steps. 


front door clanged to just at that min- 


“7 peeped out. 


here she is now,’ says I—*‘ Mile. Justine 
herself.’ 

‘* Like a shot he was out of the shop, but ina 
few minutes returned. 

‘«« Exquisite,’ he said, his voice tremblin’ a lit- 
tle. Ye 
powers, what a model she would make for an * Il 
Penseroso” ! 


*€* Model 
himself. 


‘Her face is as exquisite as her voice. 


says I, as disdainful as M. Lafitte 
‘Don’t you think of it, young man. 
Ma’m’selle is aristocrat; one of her ancestors 
lost his head upon the scaffold with Louis XVI.’ 

“Well, to make a long story siort,” broke off 
the cobbler, “that young man had fallen des- 
perately in love with ma’m’selle, but how to make 
her acquaintance was a problem. 

‘*« Ef you was only poor now,’ says I, ‘and 
dressed like a workman, you might get a chance 


to enter their wretched room; but mongseer ig 
too proud and ma’m’selle too shy for—— 

“The young man didn’t wait for me to finish. 

***T’ll come to-morrow in my plainest suit o1 
clothes,’ said he. ‘Thank you, Mr. Devine, for 
solving the riddle. You can send me up to doa 
little repairing, know—a friend of yours, a 
steady fellow lookin’ for a job, and so forth, and 
so forth.’ 

“Well, the pl 
Ned Pendleton, 


spend about half his 


rked, and bless me, sir, if 
and well connected, didn’t 
time in that shabby room, 
and talkin’ to the old man, 
*on and soothin’ the sick 


lookin’ at ma’m’ 
and sometimes 
woliah, 

** Lord ! how tious he had to be, though! 
M. Lafitte would ther have died than accept a 
sup anybody’s hands, and Ned 
even bring a bottle of wine to the old 
>a he, or a box of bonbons to 


bite or from 
couldn’t 
lady without. tell 
ma’m’selle witho plainin’a friend in the busi- 
ness had give it to him. 
‘** Tang the Marq de 
agely to me one 
fae You 
necks,’ and went uly on with my peggin’. 
for his sed pride,’ went on Ned, *1 
have to play 
Some da ‘ll 


Lafitte,’ he said sav- 
, ‘and Louis XVI., too.’ 
can’t,’ says I. ‘They nin’ t got no 
sut 
wouldn’t this réle of a poor work- 


min. out with a roll of bills and 
it on his bel - and then ee 
*** You'll nev ee ma’m’selle no more, 


Pendleton,’ says I. * Mar 


lay 
Ned 
k my words.’ 

*** Well, I’m going to try it on Christmas Day,’ 
he said, doggedly. ‘See if I don’t.’ 
went. 

‘*And so the 
spite of her shab 


And out he 


lays passed on; ma’m’selle, in 

ss and skimpy fare, growiw 
rosier every day ; warm blood from her heart, 
Something like 
r voice, and when Ned, sly 
mother’s pillow, the tender 


you see, sir, dy¢ cheeks. 
joy sounded now 
dog, hung ove 
light in her eyes was enough to make his own 
grow dim. 
** Maman, as called the old lady, had taken 
a wonderful shine to the young fellow. 

“<< Ah, my | 


her pillow, ‘to 


’ she would say as he smoothed 
that is all lask now—to die 
within the walls of Paree ! 

‘¢*¢ Die! croak 
the bed post . 

“Tt was the night 
by the early fa 
eyes, mongseer 
down near Ned. 
her embroidery 


Polly, as usual perched upon 


before Christmas, and forced 
n’ darkness and his inflamed 
left his bench and sat silently 
Ma’m’selle had gone to take 
home, and the old lady lav on her 
pallet, over in the corner, motionless as death. 
Ned thought he had never seen the place look 
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so gloomy before. The miserable little stove 
threw out but a small amount of heat, and as the 
darkness deepened the light of the flickerin’ fire 
was all there was in the room. 

‘¢The Frenchman never stirred, and when at 
last a ray fell upon his white, ghastly face, Ned 
felt his heart go pitapat against his ribs. 

“© Was he dead ? Chilled to the very marrow 
of his bones, Ned set there, wondering what he 
should do. 

‘A sigh of relief presently escaped him as 
mongseer’s thin white hand moved toward the 
pocket of his old worsted jacket, which he always 
wore in his room; and then, as the lapel of the 
pocket flew up, Ned caught a gleam of something 
which brought him to his feet with a whoop. 

“©* What is it ?? cried mongseer, scared out of 
his senses. ‘My poor Ned, what hast thou ? 

‘** A diamond !’ shrieked Ned, grasping the old 
worsted jacket and tearing a piece of it away. 
‘See! holding up something which in the semi- 
darkness gleamed like a star —‘see, mongseer, 
that demon of a jewel, which has been hidden 
within the lining of your jacket all this time.’ 

‘‘Mongseer Lafitte fell upon his knees, while 
the old lady in the corner screamed purty nigh 
as loud as she did the day it was lost. 

‘©<?T was ze will of God,’ said the old French- 
man, with his arms about Ned’s neck. ‘I had 
borne enough; it was hard, it was terrible, to 
make up ze loss of this bit of carbon which I can 
hold in the hollow of my hand. Ah! sometimes 
my heart was like to burst; my head did swim, 
and my poor eyes could no longer see. ‘To die 
thus—to leave my wife, my little Justine. Helas! 
who would care for them when I myself was 
gone ?” 


*** Ned Pendleton,’ said the young man, firmly ; 
‘Ned Pendleton, mongseer, your son.’ 

A little warm hand at this moment crept into 
his own. 


“*«T[ust heard, dost know ” said the old man, 
who felt, though he couldn’t see, the presence of 
his daughter. 

*©*T know,’ she answered, soft like. ‘I have 
heard.’ 

‘Her hand trembled in 
breath stirred his hair. 

«© ¢ Justine 

*** Ned 

**And for one little minute, sir, there in the 
darkness she rested upon his heart; their lips 
met, and £0 om 

The cobbler laid down my boot and blew his 
nose vigorously. 

** Well,” I prompted, as he sat silent for awhile. 
“‘ there is something more to tell.” 


her sweet 


Ned’s ; 
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He nodded his head. 

‘Well. mongseer,” he continued, “lit the 
lamp, and Ned was about to ask him for his 
daughter, when the old lady’s voice was heard 
from the corner. 

*** And now,’ says she, laughin’ like a child, 
‘we'll give it all up and go back to France. 
To-morrow, mong mari—to-morrow !’ 

‘** We will, ma mie,’ said mongseer, kneeling 
by her bedside. ‘ We will no longer strive for ze 
eempossible in this country, without money or 
friends. Ze documents——’ 

“Ned was the son of an eminent lawyer, and 
he immediately pricked up his ears. 

**« Documents ?’ said he —‘ documents ?” 

“The old gentleman reached under the bed 
and drew out a flat tin case. 

***T think I have told you,’ he said, ‘my dear 
Ned, of ze Marquis de Lafitte, who was martyred 
upon ze scaffold with F 

““<«Touis XVI.,’ said Ned, who had heard it 
fifty times. ‘ Yes, sir, I think you have.’ 

*** But that which I have not told you,’ went 
on mongseer, ‘‘is that one of his remaining family 
fled to America, and became the proprietor of a 
large estate. He died unmarried. The property 
is in alien hands. I thought—I had hoped—but 
hélas ! without money, without friends, one can 
do nothing.’ 

‘* Ned for a moment stood dumfounded. 

«*¢« Lafitte,” said he —** Lafitte! Singular that 
it never occurred to me before!’ And then, with 
ma’m’selle’s little hand tight clasped in his, he 
told the astonished family how and why he had 
deceived ’em, confessing himself not to be a poor 
workman out of a job, but instead Ned Pendle- 
ton, the junior partner of the great law firm of 
Pendleton & Pendleton, who for some time had 
been lookin’ fer the heirs to the Lafitte estate.” 

**And now,” croaked a voice from under the 
counter, as the cobbler paused to put the last 
touches to my boot, ‘‘ we'll all go back to 
France.” 

** Ay, Poll,” responded the cobbler, ‘that they 
did on the day of the wedding, leavin’ you, poor 
Polly, behind.” 

**'l'o die !” croaked the bird —“ to die !” 

The cobbler shook, his head, reading the ques- 
tion in my eyes. 

**No, sir, the old lady didn’t die. At the first 
sight of Paris, Ned—Mr. Pendleton—writes me— 
he always will think, somehow, sir, that but fer 
me he never would hev got acquainted with 
ma’m’selle — at the first sight of Paris madame 
begun to mend, and to-day she and mongseer, 
who still brags about the marquis’s execution, 
are as lively as two crickets.” 





' Shelley’s House, Casa Magni, 
: LERICI, IN THE GULF OF SPEZIA—THE LAST RESIDENCE OF SHELLEY, 


BY THE TIDELESS SEA. 


A MEMORY OF SHELLEY. 
3Y MARIE WALSH. 
‘Don’t on any account think of spending tke 
: summer in Italy, for you will find it much too 
hot,” say all our friends in warning, as we are be- 
ginning to talk over summer plans in Rome, when 
the July days make one long for the country and 
the cool sea or mountain breezes. ‘*‘ Goto Switz- 
, erland or the Tyrol and you will get the therough 
| change one needs after passing a winter in Italy,” 
continue the wis s. But, as we all know, 
human nature is always prone to be contrary and 
: loath to take good vice in any form, be it ever 


so well meant. Of se we are quite aware that 
Switzerland and the T'yrol are the correct thing for 
the ordinary ‘‘ Baedeker ” tourist to doin the sum- 
mer, and this very fact makes us the more in- 
clined to strike ont for ourselves from the beaten 
paths and take a ¢ ge. So, in spite of all warn- 
ings to the contrary, we decide on risking a sum- 
mer in Italy ; for all our party are much attached 
to the sunny land, and would fain explore her re- 
mote byways as well as her great cities, rich with 
the historic memories of the past. The next 
thing to be decided on is the place, and a lively 
discussion ensues, when place after place is pro- 
posed and rejected. Some of us are for the mount- 
| ains and some for the seaside, and there are vari- 


BUST OF SHELLEY, BY LUCHESI. ous opinions to be considered. 
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“Why not let it be Vallombrosa ?” one sug- 
gests, ‘‘for it sounds so delightfully cool and 
shady—the very name suggests leafy arbors, wind- 
ing walks, ete.” ‘ No, no,” objects another ; ‘it 
is too dull, too quiet ; let us go to thesea, to some 
lively bathing place where one can see the Italian 
monde in its summer aspect ; snch as Leghorn, 
for instance.” This, again, does not meet with 
universal approval, for Leghorn is said to be noisy 
and far too hot and shadeless, besides not being 
particularly interesting in any way ; so the matter 
seems to be as far from being settled as ever, and 
despair and gloom are fast coming over our little 
party, till at last one bright spirit comes to our 
rescue with the timely suggestion of ‘‘ Viareggio.” 
“ Yes, it is just the place to suit ns,” she exclaims, 
triumphantly, after a thoughtful silence; “for 
it combines sea and monntains, country and town, 
and not too dull, not too hot (let us hope) ; 
though we must expect to face a little heat in an 
Italian summer.” ‘ But explain yourself,” we 
all demand. ‘‘ Where is it ? what is it like? 
and is it picturesque or remarkable in any way ?”’ 
‘Why, don’t you remember we passed it on the 
railway from Genoa to Rome ?” she says; ‘<a lit- 
tle sleepy country station, about three and a half 
hours from Genoa and half an hour from Pisa ? 
I did not notice it particularly at the time, but 
Miss II. told me of it in Rome Jast winter. It 
stands in a lovely situation on the Gulf of Spezia 
and at the foot of the Carrara Mountains, and it 
is celebrated for its sea bathing. Then further- 
more,” she continues, warming to the subject 
as she sees the audience do not reject it with 
scorn, “there are miles of pine forests about it, 
and the views of the Carrara Mountains are lovely, 
they say; and as for picturesque associations, 
what more could you have than to know it is the 
place where the poet Shelley’s body was washed 
ashore when he was drowned in the Gulf of 
Spezzia ?” There the real reason comes in; we 
all laugh, for it is well known amongst us that 
our young friend is an enthusiastic Shelley and 
Byron worshiper. ** That is why you want us to 
spend the summer at Viareggio ?” ‘* Not at all,” 
she replies, with a fine scorn. ‘I am only sug- 
gesting a place that mig? fulfill all your require- 
ments if suehathing could be possible.” Finally, 
after a great many pros and cons over the subject, 
we decide to go to Viareggio and see for onr- 
selves what we think of an Italian watering place. 
Accordingly, one warm July morning we find our- 
selves slowly steaming out of the Central Railway 
Station in Rome in the * treno diretissimo ” for 
Viareggio. 

The Eternal City is looking her loveliest as we 


leave her, in the clear atmosphere of an early 
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summer morning, before the rays of the sun beat 
down in full force. 

One by one we pass the well-known spots: the 
gray old Porta San Lorenzo, with the steam train 
outside it waiting to go to Tivoli; the Porta 
Maggiore, and the Baker’s ‘Tomb, that quaintest 
of ancient monuments in marble. Then we see 
the grand facade of the Basilica of St. John Lat- 
eran, on whose front the figures of Our Saviour 
and the Apostles stand out in full relief against 
the limpid sky ; and lastly comes St. Paul's Out- 
side the Walls, the gold mosaics on its new north 
facade glistening in the sunlight. It is the last 
link which binds us to Rome; for now the train 
glides swiftly on, and the soft undulating slopes 
of the Campagna hide from our view the ‘‘ city of 
many memories.” We do not see St. Peter’s dome 
on this outward route, and ‘It is just as well,” 
says one of the party, mournfully; “it weuld 
make us feel too much what we are losing.” For 
the strange magnetism of Rome has cast its 
glamour over us, and we are loath to leave, even 
for a time, the city which has so deep a place in 
all our hearts. 

Soon the train draws up at Civita Vecchia, 
and there we have our first glimpsé for many, 
many months of the blue smiling Mediterra- 
nean ; and a glad cry of joy arises from all when 
we catch sight. of its glittering expanse of waters, 
flecked with the white sails of various boats. In 
fact the general enthusiasm is such that one 
member of the party is heard beginning to quote 
Byron—in low tones be it said, but audibly all 
the same. However, before he has time to finish 
the first line of ** Roll on, thon deep and dark blue 
Ocean—roll,” we unanimously agree in promptly 
suppressing him ; for if we are to begin poetry at 
this date where shall we be before leaving Viareg- 
gio? 

After this diversion the journey proceeds quietly 
with the usual accompaniments of reading, eat- 
ing, sleeping and talking, and about three o’clock 
we reach Pisa and have a view of the famons 
group of buildings for which the town is cele- 
brated. The ‘‘ monuments ” (as the Italians cas 
them) are all close together, which to my min. 
rather adds to and enhances their effect, for the 
great sombre mass of buildings of the Baptisterv 
and Duomo throw out the light, fairylike struct- 
ure of the Leaning Tower, the slender spirai 
column with its unnatural and (to me) unlovely 
bend. 

After a few minutes’ halt we are off again, 
across the old bridge which spans the Arno, and 
in little more than half an hour’s time reach our 
destination, where a sleepy railway porter bawls 
out ** Viareggio” in a very sleepy voice, and seems 


BY THE 
much astonished that anyone should come ont 
of the train in response to his invitation. He is 
still more surprised when he sees our luggage, 
and we say to one another, as we emerge on the 
platform : ‘‘ Evidently the season has not begun 
yet.” Nevertheless we find plenty of accom- 
modation in the shapes of carriages and omni- 
buses awaiting usin the old-world piazza, with its 
shady trees outside the station ; and resisting all 
the blandishments of hotel omnibuses, who fairly 
besiege us with recommendations of their various 
houses, we manage at last to escape from the con- 
flict whole and sound and with all our effects, 
and at once secure two of the quaint little fonr- 
seated carriages. We are quite charmed with the 
aspect of these conveyances, each covered with a 
brown holland canopy and little curtains to pro- 
tect us from Our horse is gayly deco- 
raied with along feather stuck on his head, and 
his trappings fairly jingle with bells, so alto- 
gether we are a gay turnout! The driver cracks 
his whip, and we start off at a rattling pace along 
the stony street, to the great interest and admira- 


the sun. 


tion of the Viareggians who are sitting in various 
groups around the doors of the cafés and under 
the shady trees taking the evening air. A stop 
is put to our gay career at the ontset, however, 
hy the officers of the Dazio, who, with the usual 
ridicnlous custom of Italian towns, insist on stop- 
ping us to see if we have anything eatadle, on 
which we must pay duty! But the instant offer 
of our kevs pacifies him at once, and after a few 
pokes and passes at our luggage we are allowed 
to pass on unmolested. 

Our wav lies through the old town, and the 
market place presents a most animated aspect as 
we pass it, with its picturesque fruit and vege- 
table stulls spread ont under hnge colored cotton 
umbrellas. 
red 


pears 


+* 


Piled up in rich profusion lies the 


ard golden fruit—giant peaches, melons, 
and 
best of all, luxurious figs, black and green, dain- 
Further 


with its tree-lined walks, 


and mountain strawberries, lemons, 


tily arranged on layers of vine leaves, 


on we pass the canal 
where various little fishing craft are lying quietly 
at anchor. An old chain bridge crosses it at this 
point, which, tall 
near by and a distant glimpse of dark pine woods 
and soft blue hills bevond, make a picturesque 
bit of loeal eolor 


As we drive ar 


together with a clock tower 


, dear to an artist’s brush. 
und the corner of fl by street 


one member of the party becomes greatly excited. 
= Look, look rc s 
The Café Shelley ? 


Italians to n 


she says. ‘* Didn’t you notice it ? 
How nice, how sweet of the 
We all look 
wildly in the direction indicated, but fail to no- 
tice anything but a rather dirty-looking osteria 


ime a café after him !” 
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(inn) with the sign over it ‘ Café Shelley”; and 
one unromantic person is indeed heard to murmur 
that it would have bee 
imposing place to the 
intention was good, 


n better to dedicate a more 
poet’s memory. Still, the 
end it was well to see the Eng- 
lish poet remembered after all these years in the 
remote Italian town. 

We are now approaching the more modern part 
of the town, and on 


one is 


is almost led to forget that 
in picturesque Italy; for these broad 
streets and rows of uninteresting little houses re- 
mind us too foreibly of a prim French watering 
place, and I heave a sigh of regret for the steep 
streets and picturesque turns and corners.of the 
older Tuscan towns. IHowever, I must sav the 
little white villas look most cool and inviting for 
summer visitors, their French windows 
shaded by persiennes opening on to iron balconies. 
The front doors of the villas all stand hospitably 
open, for the little entrance halls are used as sit- 
ting rooms, and on 


with 


passing one gets a glimpse of 
the pleasant interiors 
yond giving on to 

Turning round we find 
selves upon a fine long street rejoicing in the 
name of Viale Ugo F It is a broad, leafy 


with the dining rooms be- 
the gardens. 
Pt | sharp 


corner, our- 


g scolo. 
avenue planted on each side with rows of flower- 
ing oleander trees, borne down to the 
ground with their weight of rosy blossoms. You 
cannot imagine how beautiful the effect is as one 
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it, writing here at my 
table drawn up to the 
window. The house di- 
rectly faces the whole 
range of the Carrara 
Mountains, just now 
touched with the soft 
hues of sunset glory ; 
and their summits tower 
into the limpid sky 
above, glistening with 
white marble, which in 
the distance gives them 
the appearance of snow 
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mountains. Their lower 
heights are covered with 
Inxuriant olive groves, and here and there a little 
white village clustering round its church spire 
peeps out from amidst the green. Below these 
again are the pine forests, which extend for several 
miles along the coast, almost reaching to the 
water’s edge ; and to the left we see the exquisite 
curve of the seacoast stretching away to Spezia ; 
the glittering line of blue waters and the golden 
expanse of sands met by the dark green of the 
pines making a scene of loveliest coluring. 

The sea is not very much more than a hundred 
yards away from the house at this point, and its 
grand roar is always in our ears, while before 
our eyes we have its ever-changing loveliness. To 
some of us the sea is a constant companion, and 
one of which we never tire; and as the Italians 
are so fond of saying in 
that most untranslatable 
word of theirs, it is most 
‘*simpatica !’” Some days 
the sea is blue and placid 
as «a lake—that deep blue, 
cloudless calm of the 
Mediterranean, which is 
like no other sea—then 
at others it can be wild 
and stormy as even thie 
fierce Atlantic, and the 
great breakers dash in 
with a sullen roar, their 
green, angry waves cover- 
ed with white caps, and 
on such days as these it is 
hard to realize that one 
is really by the ‘ tideless 
sea.” 

But now I must tear 
myself reluctantly from 
the charms of my window 
and try to give a descrip- 
tion of a day in Viareggio. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE MONUMENT 


In our quiet, uneventful 
life here one day is like 
another, but they never 
seem long, and it is not 
without its charm—that 
strange; nameless charm 
which Italy casts on all 
who come within her 
influence. As far as 
heat goes we are pleas- 
antly disappointed, for 
though the daytime is 
certainly hot there is 
always a cool sea breeze. 
The mornings are de- 
lightfully fresh, and the 
little town itself is the perfection of cleanliness 
and quiet. 

But now to our day, which naturally begins 
with the sea bathing. We find all along the sea 
front ‘‘ stabilmenti,” or bathing establishments, 
which are owned by various proprietors, and the 
approaches to these are gayly decorated with the 
flags of every nation, prominent among them be- 
ing the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes of 
America. The stabilmenti all rejdice in high- 
sounding and appropriate names, such as Oceano, 
Nettuno, Colombo, cte., and each have their own 
special patrons who frequent them daily. Besides 
the stabilmenti there are also bathing cabanes 
erected on the sands—little huts built of straw 
and looking exactly like an Indian wigwam. 





PROF, LUCHESI, THE 
SCULPTOR. 


These cabanes are hired 
for the whole summer by 
the Italian families, and 
inside some of them are 
very prettily fitted up 
with wicker chairs, tables, 
ete., and the families 
spend their whole days in 
them, literally doing 
everything but sleep by 
the sea; and I often see 
whole meals being carried 
down to the people in 
them. Tor children, at 
any rate, it is a perfect 
paradise, for they live all 
day in their bathing cos- 
tumes, running in and 
out of the sea like young 
ducks till they are as 
brown as berries. It is 
not an uncommon sight 
as you pass along to see 
a whole family sitting at 
the door of their cabane 
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in their bathing costumes, covered up to the neck 
with sand and looking as comfortable as possible ! 
The Italians, above every nation, rejoice in an 
outdoor life, and they enjoy the long summer 
days of their beautiful climate to the full. 

Fach stabilmento possesses a long pier, stretch- 
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THE SPOT WHERE SHELLEY'S BODY WAS 
WASHED ASHORE, 


ing far ont into the water, and here one can take 
one’s books or work and spend the whole morn- 
ing pleasantly after the bath, watching the merry 
crowd of bathers. We decide upon patronizing 
the ‘‘ Bagno Felice,” as it is the most conveniert 
to our house and seems to have the nicest of the 





CREMATION OF SHELLEY'S BODY.— AFTER THE PAINTING BY L. E. FOURNIER. 


(Reprinted from Frank Lesiie’s Popu.ar Montuty for August, 1892.) 
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piers. The proprietor, Felice, is quite a char- 
acter in his way; he is an old man of sixty, and 
has five stalwart sons, who are all engaged at the 
stabilmento in looking after the bathers, teach- 
ing swimming, etc. The father sits at a desk in 
the entrance to the bagno, and there he keeps the 
accounts and gives gracious audience to his pa- 
trons, receiving them all with quite the air of a 
‘‘grand seigneur.” When we were making ar- 
rangements for our baths with him his morning 
collation had just been brought to him, and we 
were amused to see of what it consisted—namely, 
« huge mug of lemonade, accompanied by a veri- 
table rock of hard, sour bread! However, noth- 
ing could exceed the gracious courtesy with which 
he invited us to share his repast before touching 
it himself. 

The dressing cabins of the bagno are all ar- 
ranged by numbers down each side of the pier, 
and each cabin has a trapdoor in the floor, with 
« short ladder under it into the water, so that 
each person can step directly into the sea from 
his cabin—a most excellent arrangement, and 
much better than the clumsy jolting bathing ma- 
chines which are used at most seaside resorts. A 
rope is stretched across the shallower part of the 
water for the benefit of timid bathers, and several 
members of the sturdy Felice family are always 
in—fine. strong specimens of manhood, with hon- 
est, kindly faces. One good-natured giant—Ro- 
berto, as they call him—has charge of all the 
babies ; and the most anxious mother seems to 
have no fear in trusting her little ones to him, 
while the children themselves do not fear the 
biggest wave when under his care. In the inter- 
val of his lessons this stalwart fellow amuses him- 
self by trolling out in a rich tenor voice (which 
wonld do him no mean credit on the operatic 
stuge) snatches from various songs and operas, 
much to the amusement of visitors, and particu- 
lariy the American. : 

toberto is quite a traveled person, for he has 
been as far as the town of Plymouth in England, 
and therefore speaks a few words of English, 
which he airs on every occasion, saluting you 
when you go into the sea in the morning with a 
‘*Good morning !” * Ver’ cold,” while he shows 
all his splendid teeth in a flashing smile. He has 
«a habit of setting all his remarks to a kind of 
song, chanting his opinion of the state of the sea 
and the weather in a sort of operatie recitative, 
whieh is highly diverting. 

After our bath we generally spend the morning 
lazily at the end of the pier belonging to the 
stubilmento, where it is quite a study to observe 
the various costumes, iz the sea and ont. In the 
eurlier part of the merning the sea is given over 
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to babies, many of them conducted in by their 
fond papas and mammas; and here the Italian 
paterfamilias comes out in his best aspect ; and 
it is pretty to watch some fat, middle-aged: and 
(to us) most commonplace man bearing his little 
baby son out into the water, the baby crowing 
and kicking delightedly from the safe shelter of 
** babbo’s” (father’s) shoulder. He is tender and 
gentle as a woman with the tiny thing, enconrag- 
ing it to make efforts to swim with its small arms 
and legs. 

Then later on, after the children’s hour, the 
fashionables begin to appear, and we are favored 
with a sight of many varied and wonderful cos- 
tumes. Some of the young ladies look as if they 
had walked into the water by mistake in their or- 
dinary attire, so stylish is their outfit: flowing 
skirts and fancy gathered bodices in every possi- 
ble color, and sometimes trimmed with lace and 
flv-away bows; while a beantiful curled arrange- 
ment of headgear surmounts the fair wearer's 
face crowned by a coquettish hat, turned np with 
bright red. These ladies are evidently not in- 
tended to get very wet, and I was much amused 
watching a group of these damsels the other day, 
beset by another party of mischievous maidens 
who were clad in sensible bathing costumes. The 
latter did everything in their power to tease the 
“beauties ” and splash them and make them wet ; 
so, after eluding their tormentors for some time, 
and getting considerably draggled in the attempt, 
the fair creatures were fain to beat a retreat to 
their cabins and retire in disgust. 

Some of the Italian men are excellent swim- 
mers and very strong and athletic, but on the 
whole they do not seem to go in for much fancy 
swimming, or even diving and racing, and as a 
rule they do not remain in the water for a very 
long time, but bathe two or three times a day. 

Iam much struck by the industry of the Ital- 
ian ladies, for one and all seem to have souie 
dainty piece of work, on which they ply the 
needle as industriously as if in their own drawing 
rooms at home, and they are arrayed in the pret- 
tiest, coolest and freshest of summer toilets, look- 
ing as fresh and dainty as new pins, while here 
and there in a secluded corner of the pier many a 
quiet flirtation goes on over the needlework * by 
the sad sea waves.” 

Later on in the morning we take a stroll down 
to the Nettuno, which is the largest of the stabil- 
menti and a casino as well. Here a good band 
plavs every morning and afternoon, and. it also 
has several shops where the ladies of our party 
are fain to linger (after the fashion of women- 
kind), fer there are Turkish bazaars and tempt- 
ing stails of tortoiseshell goods and olive wood. 


BY THE 
Inside we also find a nice ont-of-door restaurant, 
built out over the water, where at one of the 
temptingly spread little tables one can enjoy one’s 
flask of good Chianti and light colazione while 
watching the bathers at their sport. These ta- 
bles are well patronized by the officers belonging 
to the cavalry regiment in camp here, and their 
gorgeous uniforms make a bright spot of color in 
the scene, the “stripes and buttons” being a 
covert object of interest to many demure young 
ladies seated at the further end of the pier at 
their mamma’s side. 

Besides the attractions of the band and the 
shops the Nettuno possesses a roller-skating rink 
within its limits, and we are greatly amused with 
watching the efforts of the various skaters. The 
rink is in the most ludicrously small compass 
imaginable, and my only wonder is that the 
skaters manage to keep clear of each other with- 
ont sustaining any serious injury. Considering 
the heat of an August sun, even tempered as it is 
by the sea breezes, their energy is something re- 
markable, and I must confess I wonder at it. 
The little cavalry ‘‘ tenenti” (lieutenants), look- 
ing no larger than fair-sized boys in their gor- 
geous uniforms, seem to be great proficients at 
the art, and they whirl round in the most airy 
manner possible, performing all kinds of graceful 
evolutions. By the way, I wonder if there is any 
rule in the Italian Army about taking a man over 
a certain height, for these officers are the most 
minute specimens of manhood I ever beheld, and 
a tall one must be a “‘rara avis” among them, 
one would imagine. 

In the evenings there are concerts, fireworks 
and various entertainments held at the Nettuno, 
and on certa evenings in the week these are 
followed by a “ festa di ballo” (ball), which is very 
amusing to see, for it is the same sort of thing 
one sees in the casino of a French watering place, 
only on a much smaller scale. 

In the aft 


sions by exploring the country, and we generally 


le diver- 


ernoons we vary our seusi 
end by finding our way deep into the cool shades 
of the pine forest, whose leafy gloom is grateful 
and pleasant after the constant glare of the sea. 
Unlike most places, the pine woods are quite near 


the town, and hardly five minutes’ walk from the 
house; and a broad avenue of trees meeting over- 
head gives immediate access to the wood’s cool 
depths, where one can sit on the soft green turf 
and breathe the healthful, resinous odor of the 
towering around and above us in solemn 
Their tall, slender 


with the heavy weight of verdure, stretch far away 


pines, 


grandeur. stems, crowned 
into the distance like the columns of some mighty 


minster—the great and solemn ‘cathedral of 
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No sound breaks the summer stillness 
around save the distant subdued roar of the sea 
and the breeze in the pine tops—a sound invaria- 
bly soothing and reposeful. 


nature.” 


For anyone in poor health or overtired by work 
and anxiety I shonld think the air of Viareggio 
would do wonders; for these pine woods alone, 
not to mention the sea, are the perfection of 
tranquility and rest. Here in these woodland 
shades we pass the long summer afternoons, 
drinking in the placid loveliness of the scene 
around us in that state of deep satisfaction and 
content which Mother Nature alone can give her 
tired children, and in her quiet companionship 
the fret and worry of the noisy world beyond are 
all forgotten. 

But even in this sylvan retreat our Shelley 
worshiper will give us no peace, and in the end 
she persuades some of us to accompany her to see 
the place where Shelley’s body was washed up on 
the shore. ‘The spot is about a mile from the 
town on the seacoast, just opposite the entrance 
to the pine forest, and is marked by a heap of 
stones and a small wooden cross. Subscriptions 


for a memorial have been made for some time 


past, and during 
some 


ur stay in Viareggio a hand- 
monument has been erected to the poet’s 
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seemed that heathen funeral to the inhabitants of 
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wonder the two friends, standing grim and un- 
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IN THE PINE FOREST, BETWEEN PISA AND VIAREGGIO, 


moved in their stoical calm while the remains of 
tie poet went back to dust. 

Poor, unhappy Shelley ! with his disappointed 
hopes and vain, unsatisfied longings! For the 
gift of genius he indeed paid a heavy price! The 
monument which has just been erected to his 
memory in Viareggio stands on the Piazza Paolina 
in the centre of the town, and it consists of a 
large bronze bust of the poet, mounted on a 
carved pedestal of purest Carrara marble, while 
below it is the inscription, which we illustrate. 
The ceremony of unveiling it took place on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1894, and was attended by quite a 
large gathering of people—the local committee 
for the erection of the memorial, the ‘‘ sindaco” 
(mayor), several Italian deputies and representa- 
tives of different associations all taking part in 
the ceremony. ‘The piazza was gayly decorated 
with Venetian from another of 
which hung garlands of leaves; and the flags of 
England and Italy were intertwined in various 
fanciful designs while the coats of arms of the 
different provinces of Italy were placed over each 
mast. A huge Union Jack presided over all in 
compliment to the poet’s nationality, and the 
whole scene presented a most gay aspect. 

It was quite entertaining to mingle with the 
crowd and hear the characteristic comments 


masts, one to 
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which the Italians make on the day’s ceremony 
while they are waiting for it to begin; and we 
overheard one stout countryman saying to an- 
other: ‘* Ma che! 
these Inglese ! 


what a fuss they make over 
Just because he is English they 
must put up this grand monument to him, and 
if one of us 
warrant they wouldn’t trouble much about ws / 


Italians were to die to-morrow, I’ll 


We wouldn’t get any monument ** Davero” 
(just so), responded his friend, assenting warmly 
to the other’s eloquence ; but I could not bat be 
amused at their simplicity, not taking into the 
least account Shelley’s fame as a poet, but sup- 
posing it was on account of his nationality that 
their country had elected to honor him. 

At midday the municipal band appeared in 
sight, heading the procession, and the sindaco, 
the deputies and other representatives filed into 
the inclosure around the 


statue, while various 


wreaths were laid at the foot of the pedestal. The 
speechifying had all taken place at the Town- 
hall before, so there were not many speeches 


made ; but punctually as twelve o’clock rung out 
the covering was withdrawn from the statue, and 
it was formally unveiled to the inspiring and ap- 
propriate strains of ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” played 
by the municipal band. It is a beautiful bust, 
east in the finest bronze, by the famous Italian 
sculptor Luchesi, whose portrait we append in 
this article, and who has done much fine work in 
Rome and elsewhere. This cannot fail to be an 
interesting portrait bust, both to Italians and 
English-speaking people alike. The fine classical 
features of the poet and his half melancholy, half 
satirical expression of countenance, are wonder- 
fully reproduced ; but what we notice most of all 
is his look of extreme youth, and it seems hard 
to realize ‘that Perey Bysshe Shelley was thirty 
years of age at the time of his death. 

After the crowd had dispersed we managed to 
cet the statue and see the wreaths with 
which its base was covered. One very beautiful 
laurel wreath bears the card of ‘‘ Lady Shelley.” 
another that of ‘* Colonel Leigh Ilunt” (grandson 
of Leigh Itunt), and several more from the com- 
mittee of the memorial and other associations. 
I was glad to see, on looking round, that many 
English-speaking people were present on this oc- 
casion, for it is only appropriate when an English 
poet is so honored in a foreign land—though that 
land is the country of his adoption—that his fel- 
low-countrymen should be there at the event. 

“Truly it was an unhappy ending to an un- 
happy life,” is all we can say as we stand at the 
foot of the statue and read the inscription writ- 
ten on its base in the soft musical Italian. Here, 
too, comes back to our minds that other inscrip- 
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FELUCCAS COMING INTO PORT. 


tion which is engraven over the ‘*Cor Cordium” ‘‘ dwarfs” who seem to be doing a roaring trade ; 
on Shelley’s Roman tomb, and which seems so but the funniest thing of all, to my mind, is a lit- 
strangely appropriate here, in the place where he tle theatre like a Punch and Judy show—with 


met his end: ‘* Nothing of him now remains but various small stuffed figures or marionettes me- 
doth suffer a sea change.” 
And now we must leave 
these sad memories, buried in 
the dust of a long-gone past, 
and turn to the more cheerful 
present of our seaside town 
and finish our account of a 
Viareggian day. ‘The favorite 
evening stroll for everyone is 
the Mela, or Pier, where we 
ull go to enjoy the gorgeous ; 
sunset effects and watch the . ans Sa 
fishing boats come in after SURAT i - as Da mae 
the day’s toil. Our way there \\ ey. ¥ pest y 
leads us along the sea front, ee 
where all the various seaside 
attractions are set out—merry- 
go-rounds, shooting galleries, 
café chantants, etc., not to 
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mention several little stalls VIAREGGIO IN SUMMER. 
where sweetmeats are cooked 

before your eyes while you 

wait. We spend a great deal of time among these 
attractions, a fat lady in an extremely light, airy 
costume, who lifts heavy weights, proving most al- 
luring to some of the party who are fain to linger 

in her vicinity. Further on there is a family of 
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chanically strutting across its mimic stage. Un- 
derneath is written in Italian, hich translated 
runs thus, ** Massacre of the American Puppets, 
three throws a penny—whwvever hits three pup- 
pets gets ten throws gratis!” This alluring ad- 
vertisement attracts many competitors, who seem 
to be very successful in their efforts, though why 
the dolls are called American puppets I fail to 
see. Everything that the Italians find new or 
original they immediately call it American, and 
that also accounts for any oddities it may possess. 

Another great attraction is the ‘‘ Tombola,” or 
lottery, which is a favorite Italian institution ; 
hut this one is a very primitive affair, and consists 
of an all-prize drawing, each ticket costing only a 
soldo; and here one can win all kinds of things 
—from a soap: baby to a gold (?) ring, a prayer 
book, or even household utensils; and it is the 
drellest thing to see the simple fisherman gaping 
open mouthed around the stall with their hand- 
some Italian faces. They go off highly delighted 
on winning some trifle—either for themselves or 


99 


the bambino (baby)—and we, too, have to risk our 
luck at the lottery, as there is vo risk of losing 
very heavily, so we can scarcely tear ourselves 
away from the humors of the scene till a remark- 
ably sweet tenor voice, from an open-air café 
eliasitant near, lures us on. The people aré all 
sitting about at little tables in family groups, 
enjoying their granita (water ice) or glass of 
Vermouth or bilite in ghiaccio (iced drinks) 
while they listen contentedly to the singing or 
music. 

We stop, too, for a little while and listen—for 
the voice is exquisitely true and sympathetic, as 
one often finds in these wandering singers of the 
south. The singer is a youth, not much more 
than a boy, and he accompanies himself as he 
It is only asimple Italian 
canzone he is singing, low and sweet, with the 
pathetic refrain in it that the Italians so love, 
and which they know well how to render.’ A 
burst of applause greets its ending, and with that 
sudden change from grave to gay which is part 
of the southern temperament he breaks into 
the wild rollicking measures of Figaro’s song 
from the * Barber of Seville.” ‘* Figaro qua, Fi- 
garo la,” he trolls out in the gay refrain, suiting 
his gestures to his words and capering about 


sings on the guitar. 
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with as much vivacitvy and verve as any Figaro 
on the Paris stage. They are born actors and 
singers, these children of the sunny South, and 
their temperament is like their climate, brilliant 
and fickle, but with sadder moods running 
through the gay. 

Reluctantly we leave the sounds of that voice 
and pass on to the ‘ Mola,” where we find crowds 
of people sauntering up and down the wooden 
pier, enjoying the cool sea breezes. At the very 
eud, far out on the water, we seek out a seat and 
stay to watch the last rays of a gorgeous sunset 
fade from the sky, to be replaced almost imme- 
diately by the blue veil of night, which in Italy 
comes on so suddenly after the sunset glow. 
Softly the waves lap about the wooden piers with 
a restful plash and murmur, and dark shapes rise 
out of the gloom and come across the still waters 
like phantom ships in the twilight, their sails 
looming up as the wings of some great sea bird, 
flapping in the breeze and touching the waters 
with a rhythmic motion. It is the fishing boats 
coming in from the day’s toil, and laden with 
their glittering load of sea treasure; quietly, 
gracefully they round the point with all sails set, 
and glide in between the piers down the canal to 
their place of anchorage. And one by one the 
stars come out till the heavens are flashing with 
an untold radiance; and from the headland of 
Spezia the great electric light on the lighthouse 
sends out its rays across the waters, making a 
pathway of light over the bay, in whose radiance 
every ripple is clearly seen. 

Only a murmur of low, fitful talk disturbs the 
stillness; for around us is the great presence of 
the sea, mysterious and dreamy, that great un- 
fathomable mystery of the night which hushes 
everyday thoughts and feelings, and makes us 
feel the presence of the Unseen behind the 
mighty work of Nature. Lulled by the quiet 
sound of its many waters can we say good-by to 
Viareggio at a better time than this, with the 
memory of one of its perfect days of rest and 
peace ? In after days, when we have returned to 
the workaday world once more, the recollection 
of this little Italian town on Spezia Bay will 
haunt us like a dream and bring back to our 
memories these summer wanderings in Italy, like 
a bright oasis in the desert of life. 
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VIAREGGIO in the summer and Viareggio in 
the winter are two very different places. In the 
hot season the sands are encumbered with baths 
and bathing huts, and crowded with bathers and 
nonbathers. There are theatres and concerts and 
balls. In the winter nothing remains but the forest 
of piles which erst supported the bathing estab- 
lishments, the rolling sea, the soft spicy breez 
and the golden sunshine, flooding with light the 
marble fronts of the empty houses on the Marina, 
touching the rounded trees of the pine woods 
with gold, and bringing out the snowy peaks 
and dark purple clefts of the Carrara Mountains, 


which form the background 
‘ls keep open for the sake of 


One or two hote 
invalids, and those lovers of peace and warmth 
have discovered that the mountain-sheltered 
Viareggio is a more healthful place for weak 
lungs in winter than even Cannes or any of the 
gay towns on the Riviera 

As yet there ig no winter season, and conse- 
quently there are no public amusements, so the 
visitor has little to study except the aborigines ; 
these are one and all, fisherfolk, who in this un- 
invaded ssason may enjoy their own shores in 
peace. A sober, quiet set are these fisherfolk, 
good-humored, patient and content with little, 
gh they might well sing with Kingsley, 


aitbcou 
Vhere’s little to earn and many to keep.” 


An. the men truly do their share of working and 
the women of weeping: during the long winter 
months when no /orestiert are here to make a 
brisker trade for them. A Viareggian tisherman is 
not the least like an English one. Heaffects neither 
the nautical blue jersey nor the sailor hat, but in 
winter wears a long, loose overcoat reaching to 
his feet and provided with a hood ; the coat is of 
2 coarse cloth of a ferra-cotta color, and is lined 
with green baize ; his hat is either the red Nea- 
politan cap with the hanging end and tassel, or a 
kind of Russian fur cap, turban shaped. ‘They 
have such a quaint Old World air that one could 
believe the ancient Tyrrhenian fishermen must 
have looked mueh the same. 

Fishing is a contemplative life, and this fol- 
lowed for many generations has given the Viareg- 
gio fishermen a certain indolence of action which 
awlds to their quaintness. They move deliber- 
ately, and when they can sit on the wail of the 
canal and smoke a pipe instead of moving, they 


prefer to do so. They have gentle voices and a 


ScorT, 


taking drawl in t} 


melodious "Tusear 


speech, which is pure and 
Probably it becomes less 
melodious on occasion, but during the week we 
studied them we did not chance to see one roused 
to active anger. 

Every morning before dawn their boats are 
towed, one by on p the long canal between the 
two piers, and then spreading their winglike 
lateen sails float off into the dark waters ere 
even the first sunbeam can tinge their wings with 
rose. One may see them on the horizon all day 
poised on the water and gleaming like white sea 
gulls, and at sunset they come home by a zig- 
zag course, tacking here and there across the 
‘“‘many twinkling ocean,” and they look like 
black crows flying homeward, for their sails are 
now dark against ruddy sky. ‘Then they glide 
gently in between the piers and furl their wings 
in the narrow canal leading to the harbor. Some- 


times when the sea is rough the homecoming is 


very difficult, for the great waves, dashing on the 
piles at the mouth of the canal, fight the boats 
back and threaten te dash them against one pier 


or the other, ti rave straining at the rud- 


der, the steersma wis the wave at the right 

moment, and mark bounds into calm water 

with a mighty lea 
Watching the 


is as exciting as 


its come home on such a day 
zame of ‘ catamaran jack ” on 
the Indian coast. Once over the bar a rope is 
thrown to one of the expectant group on the pier, 
and then comes or lling hand after another, 


aud with a cro y sSing-song the bark is towed 


to the customh se. [his seems to be the espe- 
cial office of the | men who no longer go out in 
the boats. Among eleven men who ure towing 


La paranza, you may be sure ten of them will 


be gray-bearded veterans ; the paranze, although 
thev look so birdlike in the distance, prove on a 
nearer view to be large heavy rolling boats. and 
the lateen sail when investigated appears out cf 
all proportion to the bark. We paced the length 


of a sail which was spread out to dry, and found 


it sixty-two feet loung—this was oniy one sail out 
of three on a boat manned by five or six men. 
When they reach the customhouse they are un: 
laden, and from their small holds are brought 
forth several flat baskets of the square traylike 
shape common in Roman times. These are filled 
with a mixed collection of glistening fish of all 
kinds. By this time the news that “the paranze 
are in” has spread through the town, and wives, 
sous and daughters assemble to meet the fishers. 
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The women hoist the wide baskets on their 
heals, and carry them off to the magazine or fish 
xtore, Which is presided over by an autocratic old 
tishwife named Rosa. Her name seems slightly 
ironical, for the fishy odors in which she is sat- 
vrated, and her quaint form and keen, hard face 
shrouded in its dark kerchief, are certainly not 
sugyestive of roses. ‘The domain over which she 
presides is a dark, cavernous place without win- 
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ON THE PIER, VIAREGGIO, 


dows, the only light entering from the outer door. 
It is furnished with damp and fishy benches, a 
large ‘‘ stadera” (the same kind of balance which 
was used by the ancient Romans), and several 
tubs and pails, etc. Rosa stands between the 
fishermen and the market. The whole cargo of 
fish is brought to her and paid for, mixed as they 
are, at an average rate of 16 francs the 100 pounds 
Tuscan weight (about 75 pounds English). The 
fish is then dispatched by rail to Rome, Pisa, 
Lucea, Florence, ete., or wherever orders have 
been received from. In the town markets the 
better kinds sell for from sixty-six cents to a 
franc a pound while the small fry sell retail for a 
few sous, 

We obtain all this information from a fine 
specimen of the race of fisherfolk—a veritable 
‘‘grand old man.” He is tall and stout; his 
rubicund face is set off with heavy white eye- 
brows and a white beard, which give him a most 
veneradle and oriental appearance, set off still 
more by his turbanlike fur cap. We call him the 
bashaw, This sturdy old fellow is standing ina 
part of the fish store which is dedicated to net- 
ting and fishing tackle in general. Ie is engaged 
with two other men in mending a long net which 
is stretched across from corner to corner beneath 
the black rafters. 





On our questioning him, he pulls a curved pipe 
out of his mouth, and in a solemn, deliberate 
voice propounds his opinions on piscatory sub- 
jects in a style which translated would run thus: 
** Ay! ’tis a poor trade, madam, and there is little 
to be got by it—one may starve on it, but I vow 
*tis harder to live by it.” 
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‘‘That’s true,” mutters one 
of the other two men, who 
throughout the monologue 
serve as a sort of Greek chorus, 
emphasizing the assertions of 
the bashaw. 

‘Even if luck is good, it is 
a hard matter to buy as much 
as a chicken once a year.” 

“T should think myself 
lucky to get that, or even bread 
and macaroni,” mutters one of 
the others. 

‘Debts, debts; that’s what 
comes of fishing. Why, some- 
times we get only four or five 
franes in a month coming in.” 

‘And all the children to 
feed,” puts in chorus. 

“But I thought you sometimes brought in 
thousands of pounds in an evening ?” we hazard. 

*« Aye! and sometimes not a hundred ; a south 
wind and a cloudy sky don’t come every day 
(chorus, ‘Wish they did’), and for one lucky 
day we get ten when the wind does not serve or 
the sun is too strong (chorus, ‘ Or a squall comes 
on’) or the fish don’t come our way. A good 
haul does something, but there are so many to 
share it, you see. The owner of the paranza—he 
takes half. Well, that’s fair; the boat is his and 
the nets and baskets are his. How could we poor 
fisher folk hope to get a large boat of our own ? 





DRAWING IN THE NETS 


(Chorus shake their heads and groan.) Well, 
then, the other half has to be divided between 
all the other hands, and sometimes there are as 
many as twenty or thirty to share it (chorus, 
‘ Sieuro!’) between both the boats.” 

““Why two boats? Do you go into partner- 
ship ?” 

‘Don’t you know that we fish in pairs ?” asks 
the old bashaw, knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
and raising his thick eyebrows in disdain at our 
ignorance. ‘‘ How could we let out a long net 
and draw it in again without two boats to make 
the circuit ?” 





DRYING THE NETS, 
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** Do you often get a good haul ?” 

“« Aye, when the weather is favorable, but there 
—'tis all luck ; that is (chorus, emphatically, ‘ Si- 
enro!’), | remember times when we have taken 
in five thousand pounds in a single haul, and I 
mind of times when we haven’t taken a hundred 
in a whole week.” (Chorus, ‘* When it isn’t worth 
while even letting down the nets.”’) 

‘* TTow many boats are there in Viareggio ?” 

‘Twenty-two; that is, eleven couples in all. 
In summer we generally come home every even- 
ing, but in winter we stay out all night, un- 
less there’s a storm brewing; then we make a 
race for it and tumble into harbor as fast as we 
ean.” (Chorus, ‘‘ And it’s a merey if we get in 
in time.’’) 

‘What kind of fish do you generally catch ?” 

“Oh, all kinds; do you want to know their 
names 7” 

We assent. 

“Very well, then, I'll tell ye.” Here the ba- 
shaw deposits his pipe on a bench, leaves his net 
and, leaning against the door lintel, as one who 


’ 


needs support as in an arduous undertaking, be- 
gis an interminable list of incomprehensible 
names, checking each one off on his fingers. 
“Let me see; we catch triglia (red mullet), 
muggine (white mullet), nasello (whiting), sog- 
liole (soles), razza (ray), palombo (haddock), 
boga (boops), sulier (skate), ciortoni (mackerel), 
anil eapelan, pesce prete (priest fish). We cal] 
them so,” says the bashaw, with a twinkle in his 
eyes, ‘* because they have great heavy mouths like 
a can bouldogue” (bulldog). 

This criticism on the facial expression of a cer- 
tain type of Italian churchmen is so apt we are 
fain to smile at the irreverent allusion. 

“Then there is San Pietro’s fish (turbot), ca- 
viglie, and capo occhione—two queer fishes with 
large heads—and little pater necchi, for small frv. 
Then there are anchovies, sardines, spanocehi (a 
crayfish larger than a lobster), and—and Do 
you want any more ? 





‘* Are there any more ?” 

Ile langhs with a keen twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, yes; lots of them, some as long as your- 
self, and some not so big as your little finger.” 

But we have learned enough ichthyology for 
once. 

And now for another kind of fishing. From 
our windows at the ILotel de Russie we have seen 
each evening a most inexplicable illumination on 
the ‘* Mole.” The whole double line of its length 
is studded with hundreds of lights, which some- 
times move about till it looks as though a grand 
society of glowworms were holding revel there. 
Overcome with curiosity, we go out about half- 
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past nine o’clock to investigate the subject. 
Stumbling in the starry darkness along the tama- 
risk-bordered walks, we steer our steps toward the 
mysterious illumination and reach the Mole. 
What a curious scene! From the inner harbor 
to the extreme end, and on both sides of the two 
piers (certainly a full mile of distance), are rows 
of little glass lanterns about three yards distant 
one from the other. Each lantern is tied on to 
a flattish basket, with a coarse net over it, and 
beside every basket sits a man with his legs hang- 
ing over the water. He is engaged in wielding a 
pole fifteen or sixteen feet long, which has a kind 
of flat, round sieve like a tambourine at the end of 
it. This he puts into the water on the left, and 
with a long, slow curve beneath brings it out on 
the right with a sudden, quick motion, pouring 
its contents into the basket. Ii seems to us that 
the water which trickles out has a peculiarly lively 
fashion of dropping, but on looking closer we find 
that it is composed of tiny little transparent eels, 
and a glance into the baskets—which are lined 
with calico — discloses a wriggling, glistening 
mass of crystallike creatures. 

«They are young eels,” explains one of the 
fishermen. 

* But are you allowed to cateh all the spawn in 
this way ?” 

“We have the. permission from December to 
February, but after this month it is not lawful.” 

‘* What are the little creatures good for ?” 

“To eat, to be sure :” and the fisherman gazes 
astonished at the ignorance of land folks. ‘* They 
are very good fried. We sell them for threepence 
or fourpence a pound.” 

**And how many have you caught to-night ?” 

‘About four or five pounds. Sometimes I get 
more ;” and our friend again begins wielding his 
sieve. 

It is curious to walk up the Mole between two 
rows of lanterns whose rays only reach our feet. 
Every three yards we see the dark shadow of a 
man’s figure and the long pole waving round 
and round like the sails of a mill. It is nearly 
the end of the evening’s labor, for now and then 
one of the shadows rises to his feet, stretches out 
his arms and says, ‘‘ Qi, oi! 
I’m going home to bed.” 


I’ve had enough. 


As we walk on we meet several of the wander- 
ing lanterns crossing our path, and it requires 
some circumspection to steer clear cf the long 
poles in the semidarkness. We attempt to count 
the lights, but when we find there is a quadrupie 
line of a mile in length we give it up in despair. 
We hear, however, that there are over two hun- 
dred men employed. 

Here sits our friend Roberto, the bathing man, 
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boatman, bath carpenter and factotum, and as we 
approach he willingly lets his sieve rest awhile to 
talk to us, saying, in answer to our question : 
“©Oh, I’ve only taken abont five pounds to-night ; 
it is not one of our best evenings. I have some- 
times taken as many as twenty pounds. There 
are times when we just shovel them up as fast as 
we can.” Then, shaking his head, he musingly 
continues: ‘* Yes, eels are queer creatures and 
have very queer ways. They come up out of the 


marshes and canals and lay their spawn in the 


if 


salt water. Jt is an odd fact now that nobody 


\ 


012 Lega TE 


WINTER 


has ever seen the spawn of an eel, yet between 
December and March the water is full of the 
little creatures just hatched. As soon as they are 
big enough to wriggle about they try to find 
fresh water, and though we call them blind eels 
(anguille cieche), they know enough to find their 
way to the mouth of the canal all right. I think 
they must wriggle along in the sand, for the sun 
won’t bring them up, and the moon won’t bring 
them, but our lanterns draw them to the surface ; 
you can see them—a regular shoal—all along the 
side of the canal where the light falls.” 
‘* Are there so many ?” 


“Why, just think of it! Here we sit—two 
hundred of us—for three or four hours every 
night for weeks together, and think it very poor 
sport if we don’t catch onr six or ten pounds 


apiece; yet out at the Lago,” he continues, 
**T’ve seen the mud at the bottom of the lake 
alive with them—a moving layer below the 
water.” 


a How wonder! 
“Ave! and I’ve seen more wonderful things 
than that! Iw Marseilles once—went over 
with a cargo of wood from Sardinia—and at a 
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little port called Cette near there I saw the 
people on the edge of the canal catching blind 
eels with a common broom. When I looked in 
the water there was a regular thick column about 
two feet wide all down the sides of the canal, so 
thick with the twisting creatures you could have 
cut it with a knife, and there the men dipped in 
their brooms and, giving them a shake over the 
baskets, shook hundreds out of them, and that 
went on for weeks. Ah, eels are queer fish !” 
And with this Roberto turns to the water and 
begins to flourish his pole and sieve. 

Some people have told us that the little eels, 
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when fried, are as good as white bait; others, 
that they are excellent boiled with lemon sauce ; 
so we forthwith order some for supper, and about 
a thousand of them were brought us on a moder- 
ate-sized dish. The appreciation of them must 
be an acquired taste, for we could compare them 
to nothing but coils of twine saturated with oil. 
However, some people must enjoy them, for the 
baby-eel fishery commands a ready sale and 
makes, as Roberto says, ‘‘a little money com- 
ing in.” 

The Viareggio fisherman despises no method of 
fulfilling his .calling, however puerile it may 
seem. One evening, when the sun is going down 
in crimson glory, we find our friend the old ba- 
shaw engaged in what seems to us a very childish 
occupation. He and three comrades are seated 
on the cross beams of the open pile at the end of 
the pier, letting down hooks on string ; the four 
pairs of legs dangle in the same hole over the 
waves that dash beneath the piles, and the four 
heads (two fur-capped and two red-tasseled) 
nearly touch as they watch that their lines do 
not mingle. It would appear to the uninitiated 
that they might quadruple their chances of sport 
by choosing four different holes ; but the Italian 
is @ gregarious creature, and company is to him 
better than money. The quartet is holding a 
deep argument on the chances of the profession, 
the bashaw laying down the law in solemn tones, 
a sanguine young man telling tales of wondrous 
luck, and a thin, melancholy individual throwing 
cold water on everything, while an idle man who 
has strolled up and sits on a beam speculates on 
the chances of all. They may have been there an 
hour, with never a bite, but are perfectly patient 
and good humored. At length a sudden move, 
and the sanguine one cries ‘‘ Eccolo !” and pulls 
up his line in great excitement. 

“*You don’t mean to say it is a fish !” exclaims 
the bashaw, incredulously. 

But up it comes, shining bright, and, being 
unhooked, is tossed to flutter its last gasps on 
the boarding of the pier, and pronounced to be 
a ‘“‘boga.” Then the argument takes a new 
turn. 

‘*How much will the fish sell for, and what 
are the chances of catching enough others to 
make it worth while to sell ?” 

“‘It is worth four sous” (twopence), says the 
owner. ‘ Well, twopence will buy a meal.” 

“Tt will buy a glass of wine,” adds the ba- 
shaw. 

The idle man with his speculative air looks up 
and says: ‘‘Do you know what I should do with 
that fish if it were mine ?” 

“‘No; tell us.” 


“‘T should take it home and make a good 
scodella (soup plate) of soup of it, and enjoy it 
myself,” he asserts, solemnly. 

The Mole has another small industry in the 
way of fishing. There are two or three wooden 
platforms roofed over and projecting over the 
side of the pier toward the open sea. Each of 
these belongs to a separate owner, who has placed 
a long pole with a large net hung on cross poles 
from the end of it. This net is drawn up and 
down by means of a windlass, and during the 
hours of sunrise and sunset one may see the pa- 
tient fisherman letting down his net and draw- 
ing it laboriously up again (for it is sixteen gr 
twenty feet square) at intervals of three min- 
utes. Four times out of five it comes up empty, 
and the fifth time there might be two or three 
fishes in its depths, which he proceeds to entrap 
in a deep hand net on the end of a long pole, long 
enough to reach them. By such slow and smal) 
means do the Tuscan fisherfolk gain their scanty 
bread and learn the virtues of patiently waiting. 

Their wives and daughters assist by carrying 
little baskets of ‘‘ clams” about the streets, cry- 
ing, with a peculiar croon, ‘‘ Chivuole nicchie” 
(Who wants clams ?). The girls are very pictur- 
esque, having a type of beauty quite their own— 
a long, delicate profile, with straight nose, fair 
hair and a gentle, madonnalike expression, which 
is heightened by the wimple, or large kerchief, 
they wear. Through all the streets you hear 
“*the clang of the wooden shoon,” for they all 
wear the “ zoccoli,” a kind of wooden-soled clog. 

The boys have a special industry of their own, 
equally small. They climb the tall pine trees of 
the forest which line the coasts to gather the 
pine cones, and after having despoiled them of 
the pine nuts, which are much liked as an eat- 
able, they sell the cones as kindling for fires. 

Still, though they use all the resources Nature 
has given them as far as their appliances reach, 
the Tuscan fisherfolk at Viareggio are dread- 
fully poor, for there is no kind of work for them 
to earn money by during the winter, when the 
fisheries are not abundant enongh to supply them 
with food. The poorer families get into debt 
with the shopkeepers and with their neighbors. 
On asking a tradesman why he gave eredit, know- 
ing his customers had no means of paying, he 
opened the palms of his hands and shrugged his 
shoulders, saying: ‘‘ What would you have me 
do? One can’t see one’s fellow creature starve.” 

An enterprising capitalist could confer a great 
boon on the whole district by opening some 
manufactory or industry which would employ 
the women and girls and such of the male popu- 
lation as do not go out in the boats. 
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ACROSS THE SANDS. 


DOWN CAPE COD. 


By S. H. 


DvuRING a portion of each year the eyes of the 
people of the United States are attracted toward 
that odd corner of Yankeeland, Cape Cod, be- 
cause of the fact that it is here that President 
Cleveland and family spend their annual summer 
vacation. But although the sandy peninsula on 
the southeastern coast of Massachusetts is thus 
honored there are only comparatively few persons 
who are acquainted with the peculiarities of its 
people and territory, or are, indeed, aware thet 
such peculiarities exist. 

Early in the morning of a sultry July day the 
writer and a friend stepped together on board a 
yacht anchored at one of the wharves on the 
water front of Boston. The hawser was untied, 
the sails run up to the mast top, the prow of the 
boat pointed seaward, and with glad hearts we 
sailed away as vacation voyagers bound for a trip 
along the shore of the peninsula where the Presi- 
dent has located his summer home. 

The boat bobbed about rather uncomfortably 
as she slipped from the landlocked harbor out 
upon the heaving bosom of Old Ocean. Slowly 
the coast line lowered upon the horizon. The 
silent granite sentinel of Minot’s Ledge Light- 
house—one of the most important on the Atlan- 
tic’s shore—came into view and then disappeared, 
its lantern set as a glittering white gem against a 
crystal crescent beach. Then we caught a glimpse 


FERRIS. 


of the Captain Miles Standish monument, out- 
lined grim and dark against the wooded hills of 
Plymouth. After that we saw no more of the 
land until a blue haze on the horizon resolved 
itself into what is locally known as the “ Right 
Arm of the Old Bay State.” 

While approaching the peninsula we might 
have imagined ourselves wanderers coming to the 
shore, as the Pilgrims came on the Mayflower two 
and three-quarter centuries before, for on the 
end of Cape Cod the Pilgrims set foot for the first 
time upon the land of this western continent. 
We were, however, actively engaged in partaking 
of a toothsome lunch provided by my compan- 
ion’s thoughtful wife. 

On the tip end of Cape Cod is located the vil- 
lage of Provincetown. Here, according to a well- 
remembered poem by Mrs. Hemans, we should 
have found the breaking waves dashing high 
upon a stern and rock-bound coast. In reality, 
though, as our boat came to anchor, we saw a 
shore that, while perhaps it might be called stern 
in the sense that it was uninviting, was utterly 
bare of rocks and stones, and if David and Go- 
liath had fought their famous duel here it is alto- 
gether probable that David would have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in finding even a 
pebble large enough for his sling. 

Our first impressions of the place were those of 
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mai appreciation of the complete desolation of the 
a scene. Along the harbor line lay a desert of gleam- 
rt ing white sand. Tere and there were bunches of 
3 bushes burned brown and sere by the heat of the 


qi? summer sun. In the foreground were clumps of 
4 stunted oak and pine trees half buried by shift- 
aa? ing knolls and dunes, while in the distance was a 
3 sea of trackless sand. 

Our bicycles were speedily unloaded at one of 

the wharves. ‘Then we began a tour of explora- 
tion. 
LR Upon a narrow street that forms about the 
ic only thoroughfare of the town we rode past rows 
ae of neat residences and stores, set off here and 
"Ts. there by weather-stained boathouses and fish 
lofts. As we moved along this single street we 
were forcibly reminded of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
poetic description of Bethlehem, N. H.: 





** Only a village street along the mountain side.” 


A vast difference, though, exists between Beth- 
lehem and this peculiar Cape Cod settlement. 





3: Both villages consist of practically but a single 
' street. One of them, however, stands among the 
or eternal hills of New Hampshire, the silent giant 
Bea: Mount Washington looking down upon it as a 
he majestic guardian, while all around is the grand- 
gat est of scenery and a wealth of forest vegetation. 
Bem The other rests upon a strand of shifting sand, 
a3 the very ground that it occupies being buffeted 
4 by every wind and storm while the only forms of 
Wes natural plant life are lichens, poverty grass and 
ie diminutive trees and shrubs. And poured round 
ite 
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all—not as a guardian, but as an enemy—is Old 
Ocean’s grand but melancholy waste. 

Here and there, as we journeyed about the old 
town, we came upon a door-yard garden, with its 
heans, corn and potatoes growing tliriftily to- 
gether. While looking at one of these gardens 
we fell into conversation with the owner, who, 
with a tin can in hand, was busily engaged in 
the work of capturing and killing Colorado 
beetles. 

“You see this garden plot of mine,” he proudly 
said, as we talked together. ‘ Well, every cubic 
inch of soil that it contains was brought from 
South America to Cape Cod in the hold of my 
goed old ship the Vanny Dennison.” 

Later on we learned that neariy all of the cul- 
tivated land in the village has at some time been 
similarly imported from localities where. nature 
has been more kind to the enterprising agricul- 
turist. 

But, although the land denies the products of 
fertility to the inhabitants of the region, the 
ocean furnishes an ever present place of seedtime 
and harvest. ‘The sea breaks with mighty force 
upon the beaches, and a portion of Cape Cod is 
only kept from disappearing in the ocean by a 
system of coast embankments. Yet Old Neptune 
is not upon the whole entirely unfriendly. His 
dominion yields the means of a livelihood to a 
large portion of the people. 

The odor, the evidence and the familiar para 
phernalia of the fishing industry are everywhere 
On the shore are boats, seines and odd, 


visible. 
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GRAY GABLES—SUMMER RESIDENCE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


round rocks where nets are hung to dry in the 
sin. In various places are long tables—‘ codfish 
orchards ”—where fish are spread and cured, and 
neat and carefully kept clean houses in which 
the piscatorial creatures are prepared for market. 
At the water’s edge are men engaged in the work 
of landing and washing the fish, while an artist’s 
eye would beam with appreciation at the sight of 
picturesque groups of old salts mending their 
nets and spinning saline yarns. O/f in the har- 
bor the trim and speedy fishing schooners ride at 
anchor upon the swell of the never-resting Atlan- 
tic. 

There is another and less picturesque side, 
however, to the business of catching fish, and 
that is the one that shows the terrible sacrifice of 
human life that is the price paid for placing the 
prosaic sait codfish of commerce upon the mar- 
kets of the world. Statistics show that the fish- 
ing industry is the direct cause of more deaths 
than any other line of work in which men en- 
gage. 

Late every winter a series of church services 
are held, at which special prayers are offered up 
for the preservation of the lives of the fishermen 
during the coming season. Then the schooners 
are fitted out, and they sail away with their crews 
to the fishing grounds. Of the hundreds of men 
who go out in the spring, however, many never 
return alive. The opening of another season 
finds their bones bleaching amid the hills and 
valleys at the bottom of the sea. During a single 
storm one Cape Cod village has lost as many as 
thirty-five of its strong and sturdy men. 

A single incident serves to show something of 
the perils of the fisherman’s vocation : 

Qne morning in early spring a boat contain- 
ing four men—a father, his son, and two brothers 
-—rowed away from a schooner at anchor on the 
Newfoundland Banks. All day long the men sat 
at their lines. ‘Toward nightfall snowflakes be- 
gan to fill the air, and the men turned the prow 


of their small craft, and began to row, as they 
supposed, in the directior of the place where they 
had left the schooner in the morning. Thicker 
and thicker flew the snowflakes, until a violent 
storm was in progress. Darkness settled down 
upon the water, and the men began to pull at 
their oars with an energy born of despair. Mid- 
night passed, and as the morning hours ap- 
proached the cold increased in intensity. Still 
no view of the schooner. Qne by one the men 
settled into what was to them a grateful slumber. 
At last the morning came, and with it a rescuing 
crew of feilow fishermen, who found in the boat 
three frozen corpses and the benumbed body of 
one man just on the verge of death. 

The businees of catching whales also once 
flourished prosperously at Provincetown and in 
other sections of the Cape, and even now a noble 
ship sometimes arrives in port from the Arctics 
with a goodly and valuable cargo of oil and bone. 
Occasionally, too, one of the monster leviathans 
of the deep is cast up on the Atlantic shore, and 
the finder is liberally rewarded with prize money 
secured as the result of the sale of the products 
of the carcass. 

A portion of the hetel in which we spent our 
first night on Cape Cod was built out over the 
waters of the harbor—so precious is the land in 
the vicinity—and the wash of the waves upon the 
shore beneath our apartments made the lullaby 
that sang us to sleep. Before retiring, however, 
my companion presented the following interest- 
ing facts about the history of Cape Cod from 
the storehouse of his memory: 

The shores of Cape Cod are undoubtedly the 
‘‘Wonder Strands” visited by the Norsemen 
about the year 1000, and a curiously shaped 
mound that exists near Provincetown was prob- 
ably built by Thorall the Great. In 1524 Ver- 
vazano landed on the peninsula, and in 1525 
Gomez, a Portuguese mariner, surveyed it. In 
1604 Champlain visited the locality, and called it 
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CRANBERRY-PICKING, CAPE COD. 


White Cape. In 1609 Hendrick Hudson named 
it New Hollaud. lu 1614 Captain John Smith, 
by order of his royal patron, christened it Cape 
James. The vame given to the region iu 1602 
by Bartholomew Gosnold, because of the immense 
number of codfish that he found in adjacent wa- 





" 4 CAPE COD FISHERMAN AT HOME. 


ters, has clung to it through all the changes of 
time. 

The most important event in the history of 
Cape Cod, and one that is of significant interest 
to every American citizen, occurred 9n Novem- 
ber 11th, 1620. On this late autumn day a small 
vessel, bearing a storm-tossed 
band, plowed through the 
waters of Provincetown har- 
bor. The eyes of the voya- 
gers had last looked upon land 
when the shores of Devon 
and Cornwall sank into the 
sea. The vessel was the May- 
lower, and its passengers the 
Pilgrims, whose descendants 
have played such an impor- 
tant part in the history of the 
nation ever since its birth. 

After the vessel had come 
to anchor off the coast at the 
end of the Cape forty-one 
stern -visaged men gathered 
in the cabin of the Mayflower 
and affixed their signatures 
to a document of which 
John Quincy Adams has 
said : ‘This is, perhaps, the 
only instance in human his- 
tory of that positive, original 
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‘SCREEN HOUSE,” WHERE CRANBERRIES ARE PACKED FOR SHIPPING. 


social compact which speculative philosophers 
have imagined as the only legitimate source of 
government. This famous compact should be of 
interest to every English-speaking person. It 
reads as follows: 


‘* In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are un- 
derwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign lord, 


i 


A ‘‘CODFISH ORCHARD.” 


King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, king, defender of the faith, etc., having un- 
dertaken for the glory of God, and advancement of the 
Christian faith, and honor of our king and country, a voy- 
age to plant (he first colony in the nerthern parts of Vie- 
ginia, do, by these presents, solemnly and mutually, as in 
the presence of God and of one another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a civil body politic for our 
better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the 
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ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute 
and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and expedient for the gener.] good of the col- 
ony: unto which we promise all due submission and obe- 
dience. In witness whereof we have hereunder inscribed 
our names at Cape Cod, the eleventh of November, in the 
year of the reign of our sovereign lord King James, of Eng- 
lard, France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland 
the fifty-fourth, Anno Domini, 1620.” 


On the morning of the day following our ar- 
rival on the Cape we made an early start for a 
forty-five-mile journey, on our wheels, along the 
ocean’s shore to the village of Chatham. 

The form of Cape Cod strikingly resembles a 
grest bended human arm. Provincetown lies at 
the forefinger of the hand, while Chatham is at 
the ragged elbow. The shore between these two 
villages is made up entirely of clear, white sand, 
that sparkles like crystal in the sunlight. The 
coast line is as smooth as a billiard table top, and 
almost as bare of vegetation as though composed 
of solid rock. ‘he surf breaks into foam upon 
the beach ui fered by a single piece of Jand 


for more than three thousand miles. 
The shifting nature of the soil is everywhere 
apparent. ‘l'rees. forty or fifty feet high, are to 


be seen buried almost to their topmost branches 
by sand dunes that may have formed in a single 
night. During a storm the whole configuration 
of this portion of the peninsula is sometimes en- 
tirely changed. In recent years the entrance to 
Nanset Harbor has bodily taken up its bed and 
moved several miles, passing. out from within 
the boundaries of one town to within those of 
another. 

The section of Cape Cod from Provincetown to 
Chatham is considered the most dangerous in the 
country by the officials of the United States Life- 
Saving Service. It is lined with dreaded sunken 
reefs and sand bars. During the winter every foot 
of it is patroled by coast guardsmen from the many 
life-saving stations that are located in close prox- 
imity to each other. In spite of all the pro- 
visions, however, that are made for warning 
vessels and for affording succor to seamen in 
distress the annual sacrifice of human life is al- 
most appalling in its proportions. At Peaked 
Hill Bars, in the town of Truro, some of the 
most terrible shipwrecks in the history of ocean 
navigation have occurred, and the simple men- 
tion of the name of the place brings an involun- 
tary shudder to every North Atlantic seaman’s 
heart. Of the suffering that the vicinity has 
been the scene no pen can tel]. Old sailors spin- 
ning their yarns sometimes repeat stories of the 
more awful disasters of recent years; but the 
true history of the place exists qnly in the hearts 


of the world-wide scattered people who have lost 
their loved ones here. 

The homes of the residents of the vicinity are 
located upon the inner or bay side of the pen- 
insula, about three miles distant from the coast 
where the Atlantic rolls; and in the years pre- 
vious to the establishment of the life-saving sta- 
tions hundreds of shipwrecked seamen, who had 
conquered in battles with death in the surf, lost 
their lives while trying to make their way over 
the trackless desert of sand that intervenes be- 
tween the seashore and the region of human 
dwellings. 

Our second night on the peninsula was spent in 
the cabin of a typical Cape Cod fisherman. On 
the outside the building was weather-stained, worn 
aud gray from long exposure to the elements. In 
the interior were appropriately collected a vast 
variety of articles useful to a surfside resident. 
Much of the wmaterial had undoubtedly been 
picked up as flotsam from wrecked ships. 

The occupant of the cabin we found fully as 
interesting as his peculiar home. In character 
he was the Yankee epitomized—shrewd in all of 
the transactions pertaining to his narrow life, and 
so economical in all his financial expenditures 
that he split in two parts the. friction matches 
with which he lighted his ancient ‘'T. D ” pipe. 

As our pipes burned low in the evening our 
host entertained us with a story of one of the 
most terrible shipwrecks that even the Cape Cod 
coast has ever known : 

It was a bitter cold December night. Off shore 
the ship Peruvian was sailing toward port at the 
close of a long and tedious foreign voyage. The 
beams from no less than six lighthonses—among 
them Ilighland Light, the second best in the 
world—flashed out over the riotous Atlantic. 
Nowhere else has the Government been so prod- 
igal with surfside beacons as here ; yet, had even 
a thousand warning lights burned along the 
shore, the furious gale before which the ship was 
riding would just as swiftly and surely have driven 
the vessel onward to meet an awful fate. 

Shortly after midnight the ill-fated craft struck 
upon the bars off shore. In an instant the air~ 
was filled with fearful shrieks of agony from hu- 
man throats. ‘Then all was still forever, except 
the moaning of the surf upon the beach. The 
sea had claimed its terrible sacrifice of half a 
hundred sailors’ lives. The next morning the 
shore for miles was strewn with wreckage, and 
the destruction wrought by the elements was 
complete. Giant timbers of solid oak were torn 
into splinters, and great bars of iron and steel 
were twisted into many odd, fantastic shapes. 
Just where the breakers lapped the shore lay- 
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the bodies of the seamen. ‘Tenderly they were 
taken up and placed in simple coffins. Then 
they were carried to the village church, where 
the services for the dead were said above them. 
Then came the interment. All of this had been 
but one sad episode in the life of the seaside peo- 
ple. So frequent are terrible marine disasters on 
Cape Cod that they seem to have largely ceased 
to affect the people as it might be expected they 
would. ‘There is scarcely a household upon the 
lower end of the peninsula of which it cannot be 
said that a husband, a father or a brother has 
at some time gone out upon the sea from it 
and never returned to his home alive. 
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Eastham is indeed a curiously interesting town, 
and its history strikingly shows the effects of char- 
acteristic traits of Yankee pride and thrift. For 
over a quarter of a century not a pauper or insane 
person has existed in the settlement, and not a 
single arrest has been made for any cause. Dis- 
ease is almost unknown, and of physicians in the 
place it may be written, as of the snakes in Ire- 
land, ‘‘there are none.” Very seldom it is, too, 
that there is any call for the services of a repre- 
sentative of the profession. 

The land of the locality is practically valueless, 
except in so far as it can be made to produce the 
only vegetable that will grow upon it. There- 
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HIGHLAND LIGHT—SECOND STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


As we continued our cycling journey along the 
Cape shores we passed through the town of East- 
ham. ‘There are no accessible shore line harbors 
in the vicinity, and the inhabitants are compelled 
to depend upon the products of the soil for the 
means of a livelihood. This soil is of a nature 
that would make the average American agricul- 
turist grow heartsick as the result of entertain- 
ing, even for a moment, the idea that it must be 
cultivated. ‘The saline breezes and alluvial land 
of the locality are, however, peculiarly suited for 
growing to perfection the succulent spring vege- 
table asparagus, and during the spring season 
the principal markets of the country are largely 
supplied with the article from this region. 


fore the town government derives it support from 
a species of income tax that is levied upon every 
box of asparagus that each man raises. 

As we rode through one of the Cape Cod vil- 
lages we passed a handsome mansion, set back 
from the street, surrounded by well-kept grounds. 
Ifammocks swung beneath the trees, and every- 
thing indicated that the place was the home of a 
prosperous summer resident. A native, to whom 
we spoke about the house, informed us that it 
was the ‘‘ poorhouse.” When wo expressed sur- 
prise at this he replied : ‘I'll tell you how it is. 
You see there is but one pauper in the town—old 
Mr. Nathans. ‘The town don’t want to keep the 
‘poorhouse’ open for him alone, so they have 
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HAUNTED MILL, 


rented it to Mr. L , of New York, 
whose family spend the summer 
here. Mr. Nathans is boarded at the 
widow Baker’s, but he is a very par- 
ticular man, and he don’t like the 
widow's cooking, so he threatens to 
make the town run the ‘ poorhouse’ 
for him next year. If Mr. Nathans 
insists the town’ll sartinly have to 
do it for him.” 

As we came into the town of Or- 
leans, Cape Cod began to lose some- 
thing of its aspect of desolation. The 
earth assumed an emerald carpet, and 
sturdy oak and pine tre:s grew upon 
the uplands. In the lowlands were 
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cypress, swamp maple and laurel. By 
the roadside flourished the fragrant 
bayberry and the sweet wild rose. 

Fresh-water ponds and streams, well 
stocked with trout, now began to make 
their appearance. Alas, however, for 
our piscatorial hopes! By the side of 
each one stood a sign: ‘Shooting 
and fishing not allowed.” Nearly all 
of the best hunting and angling ter- 
ritory on the peninsula has long since 
been preempted by private clubs and 
individuals, 

The naturalist, however, finds the 
woods and air filled with material for 
instruction and entertainment that no 
single individual or corporation can 
control. One hundred and eighteen 
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varieties of birds are said to 
make their summer headquar- 
ters in the region. Among 
these are such rare specimens 
as the great white heron, the 
least bittern, the prairie war- 
bler and the Maryland yellow- 
throat. 

We finally arrived at Chat- 
ham, after much hard labor 
and many mishaps with our 
wheels in the sand. At this 
point the coast is filled with 
indentations — bays, creeks, 
coves and inlets—and the shore 
line is very irregular and tor- 
tuous. ‘To the south lies Mono- 
moy Island—an isolated, barren 
and almost uninhabited stretch 
of territory that pushes out 
into the ocean for ten miles. 
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nresque structures on the Cape, 
to an inlander, are the wind- 
mills — gray-looking octagonal 
towers, with long timbers slant- 
ing to the ground in the rear, 
and there resting on a cart wheel 
by which their fans are turned 
around to face the wind. A 
great circular rut was worn 
round the building by the wheel. 
They looked loose and slightly 
locomotive, like huge wounded 
birds, and reminded one of pict- 
ures of the Netherlands. Being 
on elevated ground, and high in 
themselves, thev serve as land- 
marks; for there are no tall trees 
or other objects that can be seen 





RUINS OF THE OLD SALT INDUSTRY. 


Except Peaked Hill Bars, prob- 
ably no other place on the 
coast of the United States has 
& more sad and tragic history 
than this, or is more dreaded 
by mariners. 

From Chatham we rode 
through the towns of Brew- 
ster and Ilarwich to Dennis. 
Among the principal objects 
that attracted our attention, as 
we journeyed along, were 
gaunt-looking wind-mills, 
perched upon the highest hills. 
Of these Henry D. Thoreau, 
who traveled the entire length 
of the peninsula in 1845, wrote : 
‘“‘The most foreign and _pict- A VILLAGE STREET. 





at a distance in 
the horizon. 
Sailors making 
the land com- 
monly steer by 
either the wind- 
mills or meet- 
ing houses.” 
Most of the 
old windmills 
that we saw are 
no longer used 
for grinding 
grain. One pict- 
uresque ruin 
that attracted 
our attention, 
we were in- 
formed, was 





‘*A LEVIATHAN OF THE DEEP. 
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known as * The Haunted Mill.” Years previous 
the owner had accidentally fallen into its hopper 
and been ground to death between the upper and 
the nether millstones. 

In the town of Dennis we paused for a night. 
At this place, in Independence year—1776—the 
first pure marine salt ever obtained by solar evap- 
oration in this country was produzed, and here 
in 1820 the celebrated Cape Cod cranberry was 
cultivated for the first time. Ruins of the old 
ealt industry and cranberry meadows were visible 
in many places. 

On Cape Cod about three-quarters of the cran- 
berries used in the United States are produced. 
Many millions of dollars are invested in the in- 
dustry of raising the fruit, and an annual income 
aggregating hundreds of thousands of dollars is 
received as the result of its cultivation. 

Comparatively few people are aware of the way 
in which the red acid fruit is grown. One young 
lady, # summer visitor to the Cape from Chicago, 
thought that it was produced on bushes like cur- 
rants or blackberries, while another miss, a resi- 
dent of New York, boldly proclaimed the belief 
that it was a garden product the same as peas and 
beans. In reality the cranberry is the fruit of a 
low, creeping vine, that has many long, thread- 
like branches, closely filled from base to apex 
with tiny dark-green leaves. The fruit takes its 
name from the blossom, which, just before ex- 
panding into the perfect flower, resembles the 
head, neck and bill of the crane; hence ‘ crane- 
berry ” or cranberry. 

Cranberry ‘‘ pickin’” time is the vacation and 
money-making season of the year for the people 
who are residents of the inland portions of Cape 
Cod. About September 1st all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, women and children, from the rich- 
est to the poorest, and the youngest to the oldest, 
emigrate from their homes to the sides of the 
big cranberry meadows, where for one or two 
months they live in canvas tents and rude board 
shanties. The pickers begin work each day as 
soon as the dew has dried from the vines, or about 
nine o’clock. The fruit is gathered into tin re- 
ceptacles that hold six quarts each, and for every 
one of these that is filled the harvesters receive 
eight or nine cents. The labor ceases about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and in one day a skilled 
picker will earn eight or nine dollars. Persons of 
all ages, from the grandparent of eighty to the 
child of eight, engage in the remunerative em- 
ployment, and nearly all who participate in it 
earn money enough to pay for a large portion of 
their year’s subsistence. 








The scene about one of the big meadows, when 
the day’s work is done, is very interesting. The 
women gather by the campfires for their evening 
gossip, and the men stroll about puffing their 
pipes and discussing interesting topics. In the 
woods whip-poor-wills trill and great white owls 
look down in solemn wonder upon rustic lovers 
walking in the moonlight. On the open ground, 
by the meadows, boys and girls romp and play at 
such rude country games as Copenhagen, and 
from the ‘‘ screen houses,” where the berries are 
prepared for market, come the notes of ‘‘ Seventy- 
six,” ‘Money Musk,” or some other familiar 
dance tune played by bucolic fiddlers. 

From Dennis we journeyed through the towns 
of Yarmouth and Barnstable. The latter is the 
fine old shire town of the county, and it has a 
pretty customhouse building and an ancient gran- 
ite courthouse. We continued our wheeling tour 
through the towns of Sandwich and Bourne, 
and at last arrived at Gray Gables, the President’s 
summer home. 

Ilere the waters of Buzzard’s Bay make in from 
the sea, and narrow to form a swiftly rushing 
stream. The landscape has for its background 
the dull gray of fields, long salt marshes and the 
evergreen of the pine woods, while prominent 
above ali else is the shimmering surface of the 
ocean’s great arm. All around is an abundance 
of material for recreative pleasures. The bay of- 
fers superior attractions to the disciples of salt- 
water fishing. In the inland are many ponds well 
filled with fish, and to some one of these the 
President and Mr. Joseph Jefferson frequently re- 
tire for a day’s sport with rod and reel. Just at 
the water’s edge stands the plain and democratic 
mansion of the country’s ruler. 

To this spot—just now the nation’s summer 
capital—every year come hordes of reporters, 
whose duty it is to chronicle the doings of the 
Clevelands, and numerous statesmen and_poli- 
ticians who have matters of more or less impor- 
tance to lay before the man whose hands hold the 
reins of the United States Government. 

At Gray Gables our vacation tour in Yankee- 
land ended. We had spent a week in an oddly 
interesting section of the country-—a_ section 
where the great questions of social change that 
are now agitating the world are almost unknown ; 
where there are no grades-or classes in society ex- 
cept such as exist to separate evil-doers from 
faithful citizens; where the poorest is as happy 
and contented as the richest ; and where is bred 
a race of sturdy seamen and patriotic men and 
women. 
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AS WOMAN'S 


By ALi 

As SEVERANCE picked up the envelope and 
disapprovingly recognized the familiar hand he 
decided that the sending the missive was not in 
accord with her usual good taste. She should 
have been willing, ready to obliterate the dead 
past. Recriminations were now useless—lhe was 
married, and the one thing to do was to learn to 
forget. 

He thought seriously of returning the letter 
unread, but speedily realized that, exercising a 
modicum of his ordinary discretion, he could not 
afford to make her his enemy. Again, he was cu- 
rious to discover how she had worded her resent- 
ment. There were some people who said the art 
of letter writing had long since died, but they 
certainly had not read her letters. 

Of course, she had not laid bare her heart : she 
was a woman of whose hurt the world would 
never know. But how did she bear his dastardly 
behavior, she who had always been unable to 
fathom a small or mean action, because it would 
have been impossible to her ? , 

Severance did not seek to delude himself. He 
was well aware that he had incurred the loss of 
his own self-respect, as well as other men’s, by 
throwing her over after their long engagement. 
She had gone to Italy, and in the short time of 
her absence he had been tempted by a woman’s 
riches, and fallen 

He was quite certain he would not feel proud 
of himself after reading her words. The strength 
and graces with which she had endowed him had 
dropped away; she now saw the real man, and 
his was not a character which could stand analy- 
sis. He flushed uncomfortably ; the thought was 
not pieasing. He had heretofore felt there must 
be something in him for which he did not give 
himse!f due credit, since he commanded her love. 
Her odium would be wholesome, but he doubted 
that she had stooped to express it. 

He impatiently tore open the envelope. 

It was a friendly note, which showed only the 
writer’s gladsomeness that he was happy, a regret 
that he himself had not apprised her of his mar- 
riage, but had let her learn it through strangers 
upon her return, for in his reticence was shown 
his doubt of her being pleased at his good fortune. 
She wished to assure herself of the wisdom of his 
step by seeing him on the following evening. It 
might be egotistical, she pursued, but after meet- 
ing the once they would be more at rest, and she 
desired to know how it was with him. There was 
no foolish evasion of the past, yet no needless 
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reference to it. It 
difficult letter t 


had, doubtless, been a most 
compose, and Severance keenly 
appreciated the skill and consummate tact which 
had been expended on it. 

At the first perusal he was imbued with the 
idea that, after all, his conduct had not been so 
reprehensible. She had none of the unreason- 
ableness of woman and was able to view the ques- 
tion from all sides But upon taking it up a 
secoifd time his expression changed as he read 
between the lines. 

He had more than once told himself that had 
he been blessed with riches he might have been a 
better man, but the constant struggle for money 
Ile did 

g how he might utilize to his 
»wly acquired acquaintances and 
truckling to those 


had left its sordid imprint on his soul. 
not enjoy pla 
gain even his 
possessed of affluence, but 
nothing more; but it was part of his duty—poor 
men cannot afford to patronize art. 

He confessed he had not dealt fairly with her, 
but neither had the world dealt well by him. 

He set his lips grimly as he walked up the 
steps of her home and pressed the bell. He 
moved uneasily as he heard her footsteps. He 
knew she paused for an instant, with her hand 
on the knob, 
a little hesitati 


There was 
& momentary loss of se!f-con- 
trol upon his part, as he took her hand. The 
woman, notil 


efore admitting him. 


g it, smiled slightly. 
‘“*T have dismissed the servants for the even- 
ing, as I believe we would both prefer that no 
be made upon your visit,” she 
removed his topcoat. 
| Severance followed her to the 
e knew so well. 


comment shor 
explained, as 

Without a 
quaint room 

‘Winter is coming on apace,” he observed. 
“The air has grown quite chill.” 

‘“«We never before had recourse to the weather 
for conversation, and Iam not about to take ref- 
uge in it now. Do you know,” she slowly con- 
tinued, leaning forward in her low chair, regard- 
ing him with pitying eyes, “‘do you know, I 
wonder, how « ger 
mark the cha 


[ have been to see you, to 
ge which must have been wronght 
It would 
and kinder to have written me 
of your contemplated step.” 


in you during these past four months ? 
have been wis 


There was no anger in her voice or face, but 
somehow, as he listened to her quiet words, Sev- 
erance understood the harm he had done her as 
he had neve 


‘““You sho 


before. 


d not have left me,” he urged. 
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ue Hark! now I hear them—ding-dong, bell. 
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3 j 4 f SHAKESPEARE: ‘“‘THE Tempest,” Act /, Scene 2. 
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Aviel’s Song to Rerdistaysd. 
FrULL fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 


Nothing of him that doth fade, 
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“‘Under your influence I got out of myself; 
away from it, I again became covetous and con- 
temptible ; I wanted to shake off the fetters of 
poverty. Perhaps, too, I found it more difficult 
than you knew to live up to the ideal Kenneth 
Severance you had formed.” 

“‘T never demanded much. I think, looking 
back at that time, that I gave more than I re- 
ceived. ‘That might have been the reason I was 
so blindly happy. I never nagged : 


own ambitions and progress. “That I did not 
write was due to my reluctance to have you learn 
my unworthiness one moment sooner than I could 
avoid. You should be thankful that 1 could not 
hide my baseness, now you know what you have 
escaped,” he ended. 


He had gathered confidence as he went on; he 
felt that in his humility he was acquitting him- 
self creditably under most trying circumstances. 

‘* Men have lost faith in me as well as I myself. 





“HE KNEELED BESIDE HER AND SOFTLY KISSED HER HANDS,” 


““No,” broke in the man, quickly. 

‘‘And after seeing your recent work the day 
before yesterday I know I spurred you on to bet- 
ter things. I was not niggardly in my apprecia- 
tion or sympathy.” 

‘‘Tt was I who failed in everything you had a 
right to expect of me. I had grown weary of the 
unequal contest against fate. You must blame 
yourself a little for my selfishness; you never 
permitted me to think of you, but always of my 

Vol, XL., No, 1—6, 


Grayson has refused to know me since my mar- 
riage. In time to come, when his love has won 
him yours, as it will, you will be glad P 

** Don’t !” she cried, putting forth her hand as 
if to ward off a blow, looking into his face, which 
was stirred by a spasm of jealousy. 

Severance turned to the window to recover 
himself. He saw with pleasure that she still 
loved him. He was not wicked, only selfish, and 
this was owing partly to her having effaced her- 
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self and made: him of paramount importance. 
There was too much confidence in his attitude 
when he again turned to her 

“IT found the descent to Avernus as easy as 
they say, but I have been punished; she has 
made my life miserable,” he recommenced. 

‘* You are speaking of your wife—you must net 
forget that, for I fear I shall,” she prompted, 
clutching her throat with a gesture as if she were 
in pain. Severance made a movement toward 
her, but she went on with an effort: “I think 
from my note I led you to believe I did ot desire 
an explanation, only to see you. You would not 
have come hal yon known I intended to judge 
you—you always evaded unpleasant matters. I 
told a lie, but then they say that to lie for a 
friend is friendship’s first duty, and, since your 
desertion, am I not my best friend ?” 

She waited for an answer, but none came. 

“*Ever since I have known,” she proceeded, 
‘I have been trying to wake to the reality of it, 
but even now I sometimes think it isa dream. It 
was long ere I could bring myself to believe that 
the little home we had planned had vanished into 
thin air. ILow did you deaden your conscience ? 
Did you give no thought to what we had been to 
each other ?” she demanded, feverishly. ‘‘ For 
three years I thought for you, planned for you. 
I used whatever power I possessed in your inter- 
ests. Do you see, I am grown so petty because 
of this I recur to what I have done ?” 

“His eyes drooped before her now pitilessly 
hard ones. 

**T am fully conscious of all Lowe you. You 
made me and you were the inspiration of all my 
best work ; wi hout you it would never have been 
accomplished, «nd I love you, I shall always love 
you, although my actions have not shown it. My 
wife—you are in paia,” he broke off, regarding 
her with commiserating eyes. 

She paid no attention to his interruption. 

“* Yes, let us speak of her now,” she ’ mur- 
mured, pressing her hand to her breast. ‘1 met 
her at Dinsmore’s studio on ‘Tuesday, and x 

“You have met her! What did you say 2” 
exclaimed Severance, breathlessly. 

You should say, rather, what did she say,” 
she corrected. ‘*I went to stand before your 
picture, and she, too, was there, but I did not 
recognize her, for her face was turned from me. 
But'when I did, I held out my hand, but she 
drew herself up scorufully, saying she knew 
about our past relations from you, and it was not 
meet that we should take each other’s hands. In 
fact, she said, she wondered at my audacity. 
There was no one there to listen to the insult. 
and T was glad---not so much that they might not 





hear my name traduced, but it was enough for 
me to know how you had lowered yourself in try- 
ing to justify your conduct to me.” 

The man had grown white to the very lips, and 
he placed his hands on her shoulders, saying, 
with stern peremptoriness : 

‘Took at me and say you believe I told her 
that. Ah, you do not! Perhaps you even pity 
me a little when you think the woman who said 
that is my wife ?” 

Neither spoke for some time. At length Sev- 
erance raised his head from his hands, attracted 
Ly some uncontrollable movement of hers. Ile 
sprang to his feet, appailed by her altered ap- 
pearance. 

‘Joan, tell me what is Let me get a 
physician,” he cried, the ashy grayness of her 
face filling him with an awful dread. 

She arose, steadying herself by the back of the 
divan, 





**Dy you know what I have done ?” she began, 
turning to him with a shadowy smile on her 
burning lips. ‘* You will not, perhaps, believe 
it of me, for we always thought, you and I, that 
I was so calm. But after I heard of your mar- 
riage I seemed changed. Since I was not to be 
happy, I wanted to wreck your happiness and 
hers. I have written in my diary that you were 
coming to see me this evening, and they will find 
it. Your wife will turn from you when she knows 
that after your marriage you still visited me, and 
all our little world will look suspiciously upon 
your having been with me on the last night I 
shall ever know. She will no longer have the 
pretty attentions you once showered upon me and 
then transferred to her. She will suffer a small 
portion of the pain I have lately borne. I con- 
fess it is rather a melodramatic mode of revenge, 
but it is a very ingenious one.” 

** You are jesting !” he cried, with fierce impa- 
tience. ‘* You cannot intend to injure my future 
so thoroughly.” _* 

“You are forgetting that my future will also 
be at an end,” she reminded him, with quiet sig- 
nificance, 

Severance studied her warily. Ile realized tho 
danger he was in, and on the instant became alert 
and keen-witted, and set about retrieving the 
error he had made. 

**You are not going to die,” he insisted. ‘I 
am going to bring a physician to you who will 
save you in spite of yourself. I am selfish—I 
have never pretended to be otherwise—and I can 
not live without feeling that you are watching my 
work. As soon as my error was irretrievable I 
was conscious it was for the old mess of pottage 
that I had bartered myself. But you must not 
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think I lost interest in my work ; it became more 
to me than ever before. It seemed a bond be- 
tween you and me, and I wished you to see I did 
not forget what you had done for me. I wanted 
you. approval of my work, if not of me. You 
love me even yet, and you must live for me. Do 
you hear ? I shall not let you go !” 

She swayed toward him, and he placed her on 
the divan. Her hands nervously clasped and un- 
clasped each other. She was in an agony of 
pain, and through it she could just discern his 
features. 

‘I cannot carry out my plan,” she 
‘«T have overestimated my strength. 
go from me at once. 


moaned r4 
You are to 
No one must know you 


were here, and she least of all. No one can help 


me now, and I would not be helped——” 
“Tt is not yet too late. I am going to save 


you,” he declared. 

Ile kneeled beside her and softly kissed her 
hands, knowing he was looking his last upon her. 
There was a great scorn in his heart, for he could 
not hide from himself that he did not purpose 
endangering his future by bringing her the skill 
which would now prove of no avail. 

ce] will not be saved at the expetise of 
happiness,” she insisted. 
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Morris 


SHE gave me once a red blood rose, and 


My cheek 


Among its leaves 


contemptuously [ met her to 
And dropped the flower as though a serpent 
I blamed her much 


For some things which I knew; nor tho 
Could less than smile if she should dir 


To-day a blossom white as snow I brought 
And put it in her hand; and then I thought 
How mean it was to thrust a gift on her 
Who could not hand or lip or eyelid st 


To fling it back 


and sure, the clear 


Drop qnivering on the blossom was a tea 
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KANGAROOS AND KANGAROO HUNTING. 


By ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


THE advent of civilized man to a new country 
usually leads to the diminution, and ultimately to 
the extinction, of any large wild animals that ex- 
ist in vast numbers and either possess a pelt that 
is of value to the hunter or eat up the food 
which man intends for his own domesticated cat- 
tle. hus the buffalo has become practically ex- 
tinct in the United States, and the reckless, in- 
discriminate slaughter of the fur-bearing seals of 
Alaska has led to a serious reduction in the num- 
ber of those valuable creatures. But in Australia 
everything is so topsy-turvy and so contrary to 
experience that it was only to be expected that 
the wild animals of that country should increase 
in numbers after the arrival of the white man. 
And so, indeed, it was in the early days of the 
settlement of the continent. Owing to the grad- 
ual extermination of the ‘‘ black fellow,” or Aus- 
tralian aboriginal, and of the dingo, or wild dog, 
his two principal enemies, the kangaroo multiplied 
exceedingly and threatened to eat up the grass 
wanted for the support of the sheep. How rap- 
idly this increase took place is shown by the fact 
that a large sheep run in Queensland was bought 
with forty thousand sheep upon it, and in a few 
years more than forty thousand marsupials of va- 
rious species were killed there. 


The kangaroo is a most curious and interesting 
animal, and is the commonest member of the 
marsupial tribe. The tribe is a large one, and 
comprises animals of very diverse appearance and 
habits, some of which live in or on trees, while 
others are aquatic or capable of aerial flight. As 
to their food, some of them are carnivorous and 
others herbivorous. The peculiarity which unites 
them altogether into one genus is this: the life 
germ is not connected with the mother in the 
uterus, but grows like an egg until the moment 
of birth. The young marsupial is born in a very 
immature and rudimentary condition ; it is then 
taken up by the mother in her lips, lifted into 
the pouch, and attached to the teat. It remains 
there until it is sufficiently developed to come 
out into the world and battle for an independent 
existence. But long after it has become discon- 
nected from the teat the young marsupial, in 
moments of alarm or danger, retreats to its 
mother’s pouch. A second peculiarity of the 
entire marsupial genus is the possession of the 
bones called the marsupial bones. These bones 
support the pouch or pocket—marsupium—and 
are found in only one other class of animals, 
where they exist without the pouch. They serve 
to defend the mother’s abdomen from undue 
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pressure by the young when they have grown to 
a considerable size and use the pouch as a place 
of retreat. ‘They have also a peculiar lower jaw- 
bone; their brain is small, and possesses a low 
and rudimentary organization. The whole fam- 
ily is less highly organized than the mammalia, 
standing midway between reptiles and birds on 
the one hand and mammals on the other. ‘The 
American opossum is the only marsupial that we 
know of besides the many varieties found in Aus- 
tralia. 

The representatives of the family native to Aus- 
tralia vary in size from the tiny bush mouse up 
to the wallaroo, which exceeds the kangaroo in 
size and bulk. Next in size to the bush mouse is 
the kangaroo rat, which is more like a hare than 
a rat, and is so swift that it is rarely caught 
by a dog, unless it is taken by surprise. ‘Then 
comes the wallaby, of which the chief species are 
the rock wallaby and the bush wallaby. The rock 
wallaby is not so graceful in shape as the kanga- 
roo, but its hide is prettily marked. The back 


is covered with brown fur, the belly and face 


are yellowish, the tail and forehead black. It 
is, as its name implies, fond of rocky spots, and 
is so inquisitive that it will often allow stones to 
be thrown at it before it will run away. The 
flesh of young wallaby is said to taste very much 
like hare. ‘‘On the wallaby ” is a slang Austra- 
lian phrase for ‘‘on the march,” and is the title 
chosen by Mr. Guy Boothby for his recently pub- 
lished account of his Australian adventures. The 
bush wallaby is larger than the rock wallaby, and 
in shape and color is very like the kangaroo. 
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When hunting for purposes of sport the shooter 
usually conceals himself, and has the game 
“driven” past him by beaters. 

The largest varieties of the marsupial tribe are 
the wallaroos and the kangaroos. The former 
are found on hard, stony ground, and the latter 
on softer, grassier country. The male wallaroo 
is of a fine dark-red color, the female being of a 
lighter shade. When alarmed and pursued by 
dogs they do not usually run very far, but soon 
turn ‘‘at bay” and face their pursuers. Inas- 
much as the powerful hind claws are worn down 
by contact with the rocky ground on which they 
chiefly live, the wallaroo does not use them, as 
the kangaroo does, to rip the dogs, but backs up 
against a tree and fights off the dogs with his 
teeth and fore paws. 

The most numerous of all the marsupial race is 
the kangaroo, which is one of the supporters of 
the coat-of-arms of Australia, the emu being the 
other. ‘There are several varieties of kangaroos, 
the handsomest being the ‘‘ red soldier,” whose 
female mate is so swift that she is called the 
‘blue flyer.” The ‘‘old-man” kangaroo is of a 
reddish-brown or grayish color, and when he 
turns at bay often makes a stubborn fight. He 
is so strong that with his powerful hind claw he 
can rip a dog, or even a horse. His method is to 
hold the attacking hound in his fore arms and 
rip him with a downward stroke of his claw. 
** Flyers” hop along at a great rate of speed, and 
the method of progression is so disconcerting and 
singular that they are very difficult to shoot. The 


tail of the kangaroo is verv large, and is com- 
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monly supposed to be of great assistance when 
the animal is in rapid motion. But probably this 
is not so, the tail serving merely to counterbal- 
ance the body, which is thrown so far forward as 
to need a counterpoise. When the animal is at 
rest the tail is stretched out behind, and affords 
aconvenient support. Ifa kangaroo is startled 
by any sound he raises up his head and neck and 
looks all around him, at the same time listening 
intently. 

Kangaroos, when found in large numbers on a 
sheep station, are frequently shot, as hares and 
partridges are on a large English estate, or deer 
in certain parts of India. This is easily done, 
for through their curiosity they do not hasten to 
put themselves out of range of the hunter’s gun, 
A party of settlers and visitors meets at some 
squatter’s head station, and beaters are got to- 
gether. The beaters spread themselves at nearly 
equal distances in a long line, and drive the kan- 
garoo in front of them past a row of shooters 
posted behind trees about a hundred yards apart. 
The beaters are whites or ‘‘ black fellows” thor- 
oughly familiar with the country, excellent riders 
and skillful in taking advantage of the peculiar 
natural features of the land and of the quarter 
from which the wind blows. While the shooters 
are waiting at the appointed spot for the beaters 
to ‘round up” the game the profound stillness 
of ‘‘the bush ” is very impressive. Indeed, quie- 
tude and solitude, broken only by oceasional weird 
noises, are the striking characteristics of ‘the 
bush.” There are few birds, and, of course, iu 
guch a country us we are describing, no domes- 
ticated cattle. Now and then a flight of parrots, 
or of black and white shrikes, flits past, uttering 
strange notes. You while away the period of 
waiting as best you can, yielding almost inevita- 
bly to a certain feeling of melancholy produced 
by the immensity, weirdness and monotony of the 
surroundings. At last, when bored almost to 
death by the enforced inaction, you begin faintly 
to hear the crack of a beater’s whip and the thud 
of bounding kangaroo. Soon after this a flood of 
bounding, hopping creatures is upon you; kan- 
garoos and wallaroos rush wildly on, and the 
ground reverberates with the thump, thump of 
their long leaps. From this time on until the 
drive is over you have Jittle time for reflection. 
It is hot work; you load and fire as rapidly as 
possible, stopping only if your gun becomes 
too hot to hold. The beaters add to the gen- 
eral excitement as they yell and crack their 
whips and occasionally rush wildly helter-skelter 


to *‘head off” a frightened animal who tries to. 


*‘ break back.” Generally four or five beats are 
made in a day, and perhaps a hundred head of 
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game may be killed at each beat. Mr. James 
Inglis, in ‘* Our Australian Cousins,” narrates a 
battue which went on for more than six weeks 
continuously, during which time twelve or thir- 
teen shooters killed upward of sixteen thousand 
marsupials, A rapidly moving kangaroo is by no 
means easy to hit, The place to aim at is the re- 
gion of the haunches; the animal there affords 
the largest mark, and if wounded cannot get 
away, but may be dispatched by a blow on the 
head. But the head and shoulders of a kangaroo 
are so small that they are very easily missed, es- 
pecially when in rapid flight. 

But by far the more sportsmanlike plan is to 
hunt the kangaroo with dogs. ‘This affords such 
good sport, and is withal so peculiar to and char- 
acteristic of Australia, that no traveler should 
fail to make trial of it, if he can possibly do se. 
In no other country in the world can this partic- 
ular sport be enjoyed, for the kangaroo is not 
found in a wild state anywhere else than in Aus- 
tralia, The dog employed is called a kangaroo- 
hound, and is a strong, swift dog, with great 
speed and good staying and fighting qualities. 
Ile is usually a cross between a greyhound, or 
staghound, and a bulldog. Ife should have a 
good nose, that he may scent his game ; he should 
be strong and full of pluck, as an “ old-man” 
kangaroo is a dangerous and game fighter ; and 
he must be swift if he is to keep up with an 
animal that covers from twenty to thirty feet at 
one bound. Generally the dog seizes the kan- 
garoo by the foot or hind leg and throws him ; 
but some hounds wait until the kangaroo is 
thrown, and then grasp the throat, running con- 
siderable risk of getting ripped. Other dogs are 
so far mindful of the kangaroo’s powerful claw 
that they tuke care not to get in front of the 
animal, but harass him from the rear and side. 
In the bush the dogs usually cannot see the kan- 
garoo himself, so that the hunter, whose view 
from the back of his horse is much more ex- 
tended than the hound’s, must have him trained 
to go in a direction indicated. It often happens 
that the dogs of a pack put up several kangaroos 
and get separated in pursuit of different ones. In 
this case the riders usually follow their own 
hounds or the hounds that are in pursuit of the 
kangaroo that, from his size and strength, offers 
the best chances of a good run. A kangaroo 
hunt is an exciting business, for the country over 
which it takes place is usually very rough, being 
cumbered with stones, rocks, logs, stumps and 
fallen trees. Often, too, gullies, water holes and 
creeks have to be crossed. Yet the hunter must 
keep up, or game and hounds will soon be lost to 
view. At the end of a run the scattered party of 
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hunters is recalled and gotten together again by 
** cooes.” 

It was on a blazing midsummer day, toward the 
end of December, that I left Adelaide, the capital 
of the colony of South Australia, and journeyed 
by rail across the Mount Lofty range to Strathal- 
byn through a well-wooded and pretty country. 
After leaving Strathalbyn, which is a good spe- 
cimen of an up-country Australian township, the 
scenery became flat and tame, with very little 
vegetation. Ilere and there dead gum trees, with 
white, ghostlike branches, lent an air of sadness 
to the scene. Our destination was a place called 
Milang, at the head of Lake Alexandrina. We 
obtained quarters at the Pier Hotel, a flourishing, 
but at times somewhat noisy, tavern. The pro- 
prietor told us that he had his house on an eleven 
years’ lease, of which six years still remained, at 
a rent of three pounds sterling, or fifteen dollars, 
a week, and that he was making money “hand 
over fist.” The food was plentiful, though some- 
what rough, ard the company consisted of en- 
gineers, railroad men and tourists. After spend- 
ing a few days there and failing to secure anything 
with our guns except a few snipe, and with our 
rods a Murray cod or two, we determined to cross 
the lake to Meningie, where we were told good 
sport was to be got. On our way across the lake 
in a light-draught paddle-wheel steamer we put 
up several flocks of wild fowl ard pelican. We 
stopped at one place where was an encampment 


of natives, or ‘‘ black fellows,” as the aboriginals - 


of Australia are called by the whites. They live 
in rude huts called “ worleys,” which are frame- 
works constructed of the boughs of trees and 
covered with old sacking or blankets. The na- 
tives are short, ugly and flat-faced, and give one 
the impression of being very unintelligent. Some 
good people make efforts to civilize and Christian- 
ize them, but with indifferent success. Occasion- 
ally they become very good riders, and are em- 
ployed upon the “stations” as stockmen ; and 
the police department has in its service a number 
of ‘‘ black trackers,” who possess a wonderful in- 
stinct for tracing criminals, or persons who have 
got ‘‘ bushed.” 

By the advice of the steward of the steamer, 
himself a keen sportsman, who during the sea- 
son killed large numbers of wild fowl, on landing 
at Meningie we did not take up our abode at the 
hotel, but went instead to a private house where 
they took in visitors. Our bedroom was sepa- 
rated from the main house, and was constructed 
of rough stone, roofed with corrugated iron, un- 
derlaid with varnished pine. Between the roof 
and the ceiling seaweed is often packed to shield 
the room from the excessive heat of the Austra- 


lian summer sun. Our hostess turned out to be 
a very fair cook, 
with Murray cod, 


during our stay served us 
vast teal, stewed plover, snipe 
and other good things. At night we went out 
the shores of the lake and 
got a few duck. Next day we drove in a cart for 
five or six miles along the edge of the water and 
secured several spur plover, which are very shy of 
persons on foot, 


with our guns a 


but will allow a horse and cart to 
approach quite near to them. We saw many duck, 
including a large variety called ‘‘ mountain duck,” 
and some gray geese, but failed to get any. In 
the evening we strolled inland to ‘the bush,” 
as the uncleared land is everywhere called in 
Australia, and there saw many rabbits, and our 
first kangaroo in a state of nature. They were 
feeding quietly, but, soon becoming aware of our 
presence, bounded off out of sight. This fired us 
with a desire to have a kangaroo hunt; so a day 
or two later we started off at about 11 A. M. on 
horseback with a small pack of three dogs—one 
kangaroo hound, ‘‘ Spring,” a slut, and the last 
of a nondescript breed. 

One of my companions mounted his horse, a 
fresh one, before we were quite ready, and got 
bolted with. It took him twenty minutes to get 
him under control again. We rode along dusty 
roads bordered by encalyptus trees for about five 
miles, until we reached the serub, an al:nost 
boundless area of undulating country covered 
with mallee bushes. Soon we started a small 
kangaroo, which, after a few minutes’ run, was 
overhauled by the dogs and pulled down. Com- 
ing to a plaee where ‘“‘the bush” had been 
cleared sc as to form an open glade we found a 
eart ready with refreshments, which were very 
welcome. 

After lunch we set off again, taking with us 
bottles of water with which to refresh the dogs 
after a run. It was not long before we put up 
a kangaroo, who bounded off, with the little pack 
in hot pursuit, and ts helter-skelter after them 
as hard as we could go. My companion had a 
fast horse well used to mallee bushes and not 
afraid of getting scratched by their tongh 
branches. My horse, though a good enough one, 
was not so familiar with the country, and did not 
much like plunging into the bushes and scram- 
bling throngh them. He rather preferred to go 
around them. ‘The country around us was only 
slightly rolling, and there were few fallen trees to 
troutle us. lIlere and there big stones had to be 
avoided, but, except a few scratches from the 
bushes, none of us suffered any harm. 

A horse who has often been out kangaroo hunt- 
ing follows the kangaroo and ‘‘ rushes” the bushes, 
but even then has all he can do to keep within 
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KANGAROOS AND 


ON THE NORTHERN RAILWAY.—FROM THE ‘‘SYDNEY ILLUSTRATED NEWS.” 


reasonable distance of a “flyer.” A large kanga- 
roo at full speed proceeds by a series of great 
bounds, and as he comes to the ground aftera 
leap of twenty feet or more he naturally thumps 
it pretty hard, so that all one hears is a series of 
heavy thuds on the earth, and all one sees of the 
animal is as he rises in his leaps above the bushes. 
Downhill he makes a pace that no horse could keep 
up with, In rough country, where big stones and 
holes abound, the sport is dangerous and break- 
neck enough to satisfy any reasonable taste, and 
on level, open ground the pace is tremendous, 
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When the kangaroo found that he could not 
any longer elude the dogs he turned at bay, his 
object being to catch a venturesome hound in his 
fore paws and rip his belly downward with 
his powerful and sharp hind claw. An old dog 
is therefore very chary of approaching the kan- 
garoo in front, and attacks him from the side 
and back. The second kangaroo we put up was 


a strong, big one—an ‘‘old man”—and offered 

Having no guns and no 
was dispatched by blows 
This was the part 


considerable resistance. 
heavy-headed whip, he 
of a stirrup iron on the head. 
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STAGES OF THE HUNT. 
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90 THE 
of the hunt that I liked least, for he died hard, 
and had so mild an expression that it seemed to 
taunt one with cruelty. At last we had to cut 
his throat. ‘To disembowel him we slit up the 
belly, extracting the heart, liver and other or- 
gans, giving them to the dogs as a reward. Had 
we desired to take home the entire carcass we 
should have stuffed it with dry fern and fastened 
the fore paws together so as to make a convenient 
load. We, however, preserved only the tails, and 
the heat of the weather rendered these so high 
that we had to abandon the idea of carrving them 
back to Adelaide for our city friends to make 
soup of. Australians do not much like kangaroo 
meat, though it really is very good to eat, as, in- 
deed, there is no reason why it should not be, the 
kangaroo being The 
flesh is somewhat dry, but this defect can be over- 
come by cooking it with fat or grease. It is like 
mutton, and is very savory when prepared in 
the following manner: Portions of the hind- 
quarters are cut up into small cubes; the fat of 
bacon is cut up in the same way; salt, pepper 
and spice ure added, and the whole is steamed for 


exclusively herbivorous. 


THE 


THE superficial observer often refers to the 
Chinese spoken speech as an ‘‘ear-splitting jar- 
gon,” and to the written speech as ‘‘ hieroglyph- 
ics.” Frequent visitors to any ‘‘ Chinese quar- 
ter,” notably a large ‘‘ Chinatown,” like that of 
Los Angeles, will soon become so familiar with 
this so-called jargon as to note that it is far more 
musical than the English speech. Musicians are 
authority for the statement that the Chinese lan- 
guage has more affinity (when spoken) with the 
notes of birds than with the tones of any other 
language. ‘his is perhaps because the Chinese, 
having no alphabet, must have many tone com- 
binations to give the various expressions and 
meanings to the thousands of characters. Hav- 
ing no alphabet, the Chinese language has more 
symbols than all of the alphabets in the universe 
combined, and there are more tone combinations 
for the expression of those symbols than in all 
other tongues. Each tone is attached to a char- 
acter, and one character is made to mean several 
different things, according to the tone used. In 
Chinese the tone gives the meaning. A word 
spoken with a falling inflection means one thing, 
and quite another when spoken with a rising in- 
flection. We often hear a Chinaman, as he walks 
along the strect talking with his companion, utter 
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CHINESE LANGUAGE, 


three or four hours. A kangaroo’s tail is very 
large and fat, and makes an excellent soup, with 
a rich and gamey flavor. This soup is often rel- 
ished by those who do not care for kangaroo steak. 

The skins of kangaroo are not much valued, 
though the fur, when the hide lms been carefully 
cured, is really handsome. The difficulty about 
putting kangaroo skins on the market in good 
condition is that the regions in which the animals 
are found in large numbers are remote from com- 
munication, and skilled labor is both difficult to 
procure and expensive. Dressed with the fur on, 
kangaroo skins make excellent rugs and carriage 
robes ; with the fur stripped off they make excel- 
lent leather. But it has happened that many of 
the skins sent from Melbourne to London had 
been so carelessly cured that they were valueless 
for commercial purposes, and a prejudice arose 
against them in the minds of buyers. Yet in the 
natural course of things kangaroo must eventu- 
ally become much scarcer than they are now, and 
their hides more valuable. Meanwhile, if you 
have an opportunity to go kangaroo hunting, by 
all means take it. 


LANGUAGE. 


a word in a falling inflection which sounds like 
n-go. This means “I.” He is talking of him- 
self—perhaps—seying- how great he thinks him- 
self to be. But if he drawls ont the sownd, long 
and even, he is calling some hoodlum « “ goose.” 
He gives the falling inflection to the first syllable, 
and the rising inflection to the last, and in a 
rather musical voice. This would be a difficult 
feat for an American. No matter in what mood 
he may be, he may not, and perhaps cannot, 
change the accent. The voice may be louder or 
in a minor key, but the tones are as inflexible as 
written words, and must be so used, or the exact 
meaning is lost. All the expressions of human 
passions—laughter or sorrow—must be expressed 
by the same inflexible words and precise accents. 
There are only five tones in the Chinese voice, 
but as every word has all of its syllables accented 
there are twenty-five permutations, and these are 
almost always in constant use, even in ordinary 
conversation. 

Chinese adjectives are nouns, 
thanks” it is ‘‘thank thank.” A “great man” 
is ‘‘ greatness man.” Sometimes a noun is 
formed of a noun and a verb, as ‘‘ barber,” whom 
they call *‘shave-head teacher.” The verbs have 


For ‘ many 


neither moods nor tenses, and when your laun- 
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A CHINESE 


dryman wislies to tell you that *‘ I have washed,” 
he says, ‘‘ I pass over wash.” 
mostly formed by 


Their adverbs are 
joining together nouns and 
verbs, as ‘‘ finish day ” for ‘‘ yesterday.” 
is to “‘eat rice.” Every noun is plural, and in- 
cludes all there is of that article, unless it is lim- 
ited by the expression ‘‘ one-piece,” as ‘* one- 
piece house.” Instead of ‘‘ wife and children,” 
they express “‘family and wife.” The word 
“‘woman ” means “ father man.” 
signifies ‘‘ scolding.” 


hy ). 
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If repeated, it 
The noun always remains 
in the same shape, and the verb has but one form, 
instead of the many known to the English lan- 
guage. The Chinese language has no declensions, 
subjugations, moods, tenses, prepositions, con- 
junctions, adverbs, first, second and third per- 
sons, no singular and plural, and no gender, ex- 
cept by the addition of a few particles in rare 
instances. It is evidently simple and easy to 
learn, one of the simplest and most curious things 
about it being, as above stated, that every noun, 
unless qualified otherwise, is plural. Those who 
have wrestled with Lindley Murray will, perhaps, 
appreciate the Chinese language for its few 
‘*parts of speech.” There are about 60,000 char- 
acters used in the Chinese language proper, but 
the average Chinaman no more learns all of those 
characters than the every-day American learns 
the 100,000 words in the English language. The 
Chinaman, however, learns on the average more 
than does an American in a similar position in 
life. A Chinaman who can neither read nor 
write is a rarity." Chinese is not a monosyllabic 
language, as many suppose, but it is impossible 
to utter in Chinese any but the shortest sentences 
in monosyllables. In writing, the Chinaman 
makes one complicated but integral character for 
each word, but that word may be properly spoken 
in two, three or four syllables. THis syllables are 
divided by no longer intervals than are his words. 


A CHINESE 


By Joun I 


No CuINEsE resident of New York, or indeed 
of any other Eastern city, meets his American 
fellow residents at dinner. There are Chinese 
gentlemen in every considerable Chinese commu- 
nity who understand the art of dining, from both 
the Mongolian and the French point of view, 
which last has been adopted all over the civilized 
world. They have on occasions shown an admir- 
able facility in combining these two methods of 
dinner giving ; but so far, only in the West. 


BANQUET. 91 

Business men this city thrown in contact 
with Chinese merehants who speak pure Chinese 
suy that it is not difficult to learn. Instead of 
twenty-six letters, not including the useless &, 
the Chinese have 500 or 600 syllables, and these 
are combined into various forms to make the 
60,000 words in their ‘* dictionary.” These syl- 


lables vary in meaning according to the tone in 
which they are spoken or the strokes used in 
writing them. <A ¢ 
Ff 


inaman can unite any two 
the 600 syllables | make an intelligible word. 
This is not the 


This flexibility is 


we with the English language. 

haps owing to the shortness 
lom more than three syllables) 

es belonging to the syllables 
when spoken or written. A syllable may meat 
gs, and its particular mean- 
ing is limited by placing another syllable of sim- 
ilar significance 


} 


of their words (s¢ 


and the tote or st 
one of a hundred 


or after it,"using its par- 


ticular tone or stroke when writing. Sometimes 


the syllables are uttered in such rapid suecession 
that they seemingly form one word, but the 
trained Chinese ear notes the tones, and he is 
easily understood—the marvelous subtleties of 
accent conveying the expressions to a nicety. He 
state a proposition, and then, 
himself clear, restate it by the 
usual ‘for, in other words.” There are no “ other 
words” with the Chinese. The tone gives the 
meaning. ‘The Chinese have a system of 214 
radicals, having various strokes from one to seven- 
teen, which are combined with the characters. 
Each radical has a separate meaning, generally 
denoting the simplest object, as man, sky, earth, 
water, king. The student first learns these, 
which answer to the A B C; he next studies the 
syllables, or combinations, and thus he has learned 
to read and spell. Grouping the syllables into 
words depends upon his powers of speech or of 
composition in writing. —Fvening Post. 


does not have t 
in order to make 


BANQUET. 


aut BocoeKk, 


Fong Lee, the richest and most progressive 
Chinese merchant in Northern California, ar- 
ranged a banquet recently for some American gen- 
tlemen visiting Oroville. There are few more 
interesting towns than Oroville, and Fong Lee is 
a worthy supporter of its dignity. It is near by, 
in the bed of the Feather River, that a marvel- 
ous feat of engineering has laid bare the golden 
treasures of centuries, by diverting this troublous 
stream, so dear to the “49ers, from its rocky 
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92 A CHINESE BANQUET. 





MAIN THOROUGHFARE IN CHINATOWN, 


eourse. Major Frank McLaughlin, the engineer 
who accomplished this feat, and won interna- 
tional laurels thereby, was the guest of honor at 
fong’s dinner party. 

The great banner of Fong Lee’s company floated 
in front of his shop, which is also his residence, at 
the foot of Lincoln Street, as the guests marched 
up at a quarter before four, the dinner hour. The 
procession formed in their honor paraded down 
the main street with truly Celestial dignity, dis- 


porting fantastic banners and many colored fans, 
the guests of honor in the van and a long retinue 
of pig-tailed acolytes moving solemnly behind 
them. The sun shone bright, and the good peo- 
ple of Oroville—men, women and children—gath- 
ered in windows, doorways and balconies to enjoy 
the scene. 

What a pleasing variety might be imparted to 
the rather monotonous feasts of American mill- 
ionaires and bons vivants were the guests to 





PROCESSION ESCORTING GUESTS TO THE BANQUET, 











A CHINE‘E PANQUET. vs 


Within, the feas. had been prepared in the 
dining-room, a commodious apartment, one end 
of which was filled by a magnificent Joss altar, 
on which various meat and drink offerings 
had been placed, with pots of hyacinths and 
black-eyed daisies. ‘lhe ornamentation of this 
Joss altar at once attracted the attention of the 


guests; there are few specimens of Chinese art 
handiwork like it in the United States. Mere 


again there was a curious contrast between Cau- 
casian and Mongolian ideas of a banquet. No 
ovject of religious significance finds a place in 


the dining-rooms of the former, nor is there 
any indication of thankfulness to the “ Giver of 
every good and perfect gift” for the many good 
things of this world. Not se with the gentleman 
of China, in Ame .. Ile is not ashamed of his 
religion, 

Before sitting at table imperial Moy Une tea 
was served in delicate Gorody-Shonshi ware. 
Fong Lee announced that while the guests drank 
tea he would *‘ bombard the devil” with bombs 
and fireworks; and forthwith the fun began. 
The whole front of the elaborately decorated 
building was hung with festoons of firecrackers, 
and for half a uur the noise was deafening. 
After “‘the devil” had been effectually ‘* driven 


from the premises” Fong Lee and Ili Loy, pre- 
ceded by a band of Chinese musicians, led the 
way to the festal board. The table was of teak 
wood, and had been laid with cloths of Tusseh 





JO88 ALTAR IN DINING-ROOM., 


assemble at an appointed moment, say 
at the beginning of the mauvais quart 
d’heure, and parade in state, with musis 
and banners, to the mansion of the 
host. As an appetizer such a proces- 
sion would be worth a dozen cocktails ! 

When the Chinese quarter of Oro- 
ville was reached there was a sudden 
flight of yellow humanity and the 
street was as empty as a last year’s bird’s 
nest. Chinamen seem to entertain an 
almost invincible horror of being pho- 
tographed ; they took warning in this 
case by the presence in the procession 
of an active young man with a camera. 

Fong Lee and his wife and his de- 
mure little daughter, whose beautiful 
costume gave her the air of some 
newly arrived princess from Cathay, 
had learned enough-about American 
ways to face the photographer with- 
out dismay, and an excellent group he 
made of them, as they sat on their 
porch, FONG LEE, HI8 WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 
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silk and plentifully supplied with embroidered 
Moonga napkins. Fong Lee sat at the head of 
the principal table next to the altar, his guest of 
honor, Major McLaughlin, on his right. Knives 
and forks and spoons of silver and gold were at 
hand, but out of respect for their host the guests 
used ivory and gold filigree chopsticks, which are 
said to have been heirlooms in the Lee family. 
Chopsticks are by no means awkward or uncleanly 
implements of table use in the hands of those 
who are accustomed to them. 

After dinner some of the guests were photo- 
graphed in front of Fong Lee’s house. 

The menn of the feast, embossed on pretty 
lacquered plaques, Was as follows: 





94 WOMEN. 


Saki. Pekin Gin. 
Birdnest Soup. Hang Chee Foo. 
Trepang (Beche de Mer). 

Tsi Ung. Rhine Wine. 
Hi ling Tiot Nai Ning Soy. 
Fin Ga. Tee so Ohy. Nai Yaht 
Chi Soy. Ningpo Soy. 
Yange ge Hop. Tung Gha. 


Roasts. 

Turkey Pig. Ducks. 
Chicken. Goose. 
Champagne. 

Dessert 
Teheen Lyece Ohn Yat. Pay Lees. 
Canton Ginger. Oranges. 

Tea. Brandy. 


Cigars. 





WOMEN. 


By Howarp PAUL. 


THERE are women who are witty, 
Ant, I fancy, more’s the pity, 

As it often tempts them caustic things to say; 
There are women who love fashion, 
There are women swayed by passion 

These are women who will always have their way. 
There are women fond of tilking. 
They are net adepts at walking, 

They would much prefer a carriage and a pair. 
And if you would interest her, 
You can try the scheme and test her 

Just ask a woman what she’s going to wear! 


There are women who are truthful, 
There are women who are youthful, 

Was there ever any woman) who was old? 
There are women who are jealous 
(At least, so husbands tell us), 

There are women who are worth their weight in gold 
There are women who are capricious, 
There are women mildly vicious 

I sm sorry this unpleasant fact to state. 
Then, again. there are women better 
But you easily could upset. her 

By telling her her bonn t's not on straight: 


There are women who are tender, 
An. some are tall and slender, 
There are women who are dumpy, fat and red; 
There are women quite majestic, 
There are others who are dyspeptic. 
There are women who are faultless —dut theyre dead. 
Of course, this is idle chaffing. 
So I quite excuse your laughing, 
And lest I should inenr all women’s hate— 
{ proclaim this dee!aration, 
(Without the slighte.t reservation), 
No better sex has been invented up to date! 
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CHINESE WOMEN’S ORNAMENTS. 


By MARGHERITA 


Ir you are a daughter of the Flowery Empire, 
and have been brought up according to the iron- 
clad etiquette of that curious !and, you do not go 
shopping. You send for the tradesman and the 
goods, and make your sclection in the privacy of 
your own home. If a woman in humble life, you 
visit the tradesman, who receives you with scant 
courtesy, and buy as quickly as possible what you 
require. 

Neither the high nor the low in China know 
the vague and dreamy delight of shopping. But 
if you are a fan qui lo yen, a*‘ foreign devil 
woman ”—that is to say, an American or Euro- 
pean woman—you can shop better in that part of 
the world than at home. Sagacious John China- 
man knows all about the shopping habit; knows, 
too, that the women of the Western nations have 
more money to spend than those of his own race : 
and knows, above all, that he can charge us far 
higher than his own wives and daughters. There 
fore, when you cross the threshold of his shop. 
store, bazaar, or whatever it may be, you are re- 
ceived with effusive dignity and charming con- 
sideration ; every clerk who can say two words in 
English comes politely forward, and the omni- 
present apprentice dusts your chair and seizes 
your parasol with consummate grace and polite- 
ness. 

The first thing you notice is the number of 
clerks and employés. Often they seem more nu- 
merous than the goods they are there to sell. 
They are usually voung, well-bred and pleasant 
in their address, and are always clean, smoothly 
shaven, neat and well dressed. In most instances 
the clerks are the sons, nephews or cousizs of the 
head of the louse. 

After you have become familiar with social life 
in the Orient vou come to understand how a 
small store can support so many workers. Ex- 
cepting the head clerk, the rest receive what we 
would call a miserable pittance as wages. Those 
who live outside get from three to six dollars a 
month and two meals a day. The majority live 
in the store or the same premises and receive one 
dollar less. Board such as they have costs about 
one dollar and a half a month in that part of the 
world, so that an Eastern tradesman can have 
twenty clerks for the same amount as one costs 
in our own land. 

The second thing you notice in these stores is 
the apparently small amount of stock carried by 
each place. The fact is due to many canses. The 
merchant does not want the officials to know the 
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extent of his success. Mandarins are very exact- 
ing, and have a pleasant way of imposing assess- 
ments, making forced loans and levying special 


taxes upon peo vhom they believe to be 
wealthy. As a consequence nearly all stores and 
magazines are cheap in appearance and cheaply 
equipped, and display cheap wares. The dealer 
whose trade is million a year has a shop which 
is almost the duplicate of he who does a thousand 
dollars’ worth. Then again the merchant is afraid 
of fire and burglary, and keeps most of his goods 
in strong rooms and only a reasonable amount ex- 
posed for sale. Great establishments like those in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago are un- 
known in the Middle Kingdom. Large ones 
there are but a story high, and consist of one or 
more rooms. In the latter case the separate 
rooms are really separate buildings, between which 
are massive brick walls. In case of theft or con- 
flagration the damage is usually confined to one 
room, so that the loss is necessarily small. 
Women’s ornaments are the basis of a special 
trade. The store is not a jeweler’s, nor a silver- 
smith’s, nor an art store, nor a notion honse, but 
a curious and qualified combination of all these. 
The first showease was devoted to objects in jade— 
that exquisite stone of which the Chinese are 
justly so fond and so proud. It is strange why 
we civilized races who have adopted their rubies, 
sapphires, opals, moonstones and emeralds, and 
even their semi-precious, silicions minerals, such 
as onyx, sardonyx, chrysoprase, bloodstone, pie- 
stone, carnelian and crystal, should have utterly 
neglected the king of the latter class. Jade is 
harder than steel and never wears smooth. It 
varies in translucency from practical transpar- 
ency to semi-opacity. It has a wide range in 
color, being urat ium-green, grass-green, emerald, 
bottle-green, Paris-green, olive, pistache, chloro- 
phyl, gray, milk, cream, sulphur, brown and 
young lemon. It shows equal variety in the dep- 
osition of color, varying from perfect uniformity 
to stripes, waves, speckles, clouds, bands and 
amorphous contours. In the showcase all the 
objects were pale green, ripe green or gray. There 
were thumb rings, finger rings, bracelets, ear- 
rings and pins, beads, buttons, buckles, brooches, 
hairpins, hatpins, snuff bottles, pin boxes and 
jewel cases. ‘The prices are arranged to suit all 
pockets. You can secure a jade finger ring for 
fifty cents or a jade bracelet for a hundred dol- 
lars; a pretty hairpin for twenty-five cents or an 
elaborately carved and gaudily jeweled one for 
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a thousand dollars. ‘The cheap goods were mere 
flakes of the poorest quality of jade, while the 
more expensive were cut from a stone, rich and 
intense in color, hard, crystalline and brilliant in 
character and exquisitely shaped and finished. 

While the designs were conventional they dis- 
played endless variety. Some were very pretty. 
Among these were earrings which represented 
rose leaves, tea leaves, lotos leaves and water lily 
leaves ; buckles which represented serpents, frogs, 
vines, tigers and dragoons; buttons which were 
flower buds; pins which were graceful mono- 
grams; chains to be worn about the neck that 
were ancient symbols of astrologic talismans. 
One buckle was a wonderful piece of carving. 
The figure represented a couchant griffin, whose 
outstretched paws and curving tail, whose half- 
open mouth and great 
sleepy eyes gave the 
impression of perfect 
repose. It was about 
six inches long, an 
inch wide and an inch 
high. Its price was 
four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

A second showcase 
was devoted to hair- 
pins, and was a wilder- 
ness of those articles. 
A Chinese woman 
never wears a hat or 
bonnet and never gues 
without two or more 
decorative hairpins. 
Whether she wears 
silk or cotton, wheth- 


WOMEN’S 





ORNAMENTS. 


er she is young or old, 
single or married, she 
never considers her- 
self decently attired 
unless her well-brush- 
ed and well-oiled locks 
are perforated by 
these ornaments. The 
simplest kind are long 
needles of steel, brass, 
silver, gold, horn, tor- 
toise shell, ivory, 
ebony, with an orna- 
mental head. This 
may be of any shape 
or material, although 
silver, gold, jade, 
semi-precious and 
precious stones are 
the favorites. Instead 
of ahead, the pin may terminate in a ring, to 
which pendants are fastened, or in a flat surface, to 
which enamels, mosaics and composite pieces are 
affixed. 

A pretty design was a silver pin on whose end a 
butterfly had alighted, pursued by a second, seem- 
ingly in flight. The two were made of enamel 
on metal, one being set on the pin and the other 
held by a very fine wire. These enamels bear a 
rude resemblance to cloisonné work. The object is 
first modeled in metal with tiny metal walls wher- 
ever there are to be separate covers. ‘Thus a but- 
terfly in its first step would consist of a flat piece 
of brass or silver of the same outline as the insect, 
and the surface divided into as many compart- 
ments by fine metal partitions as there are to be 
different tints and colors in the finished gem. 





GUESTS AT TABLE. 
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Each compartment is carefully filled with the 
ernde materials and then fired in a tiny furnace. 
The materials fuse and produce the requisite ef- 
fects. They are allowed to cool, and are ground 
until the surface is perfectly smooth and uni- 
form. They are then polished until both metal 
and enamel gleam like precious stones. The legs 
and antenne are then soldered on with a fine 
blowpipe. By a similar process flowers, insects, 
lizards, and even little human figures are pro- 


duced. The enamels vary greatly in quality and 
finish. Those of Amoy and Wenchow are vigor- 


ous in design but poor in workmanship and low 
in price. The metal is an inferior brass, and the 
enamel is the cheapest kind of paste. Those of 


‘ 


pensive ones some have heads composed of a sin- 
gle pigeon’s blood ruby ; others of jade decorated 
with diamonds, rubies and sapphires; still an- 
other luxurious type is a pendant representing a 
bunch of grapes or a spray of flowers, of which 
each fruit or blossom is a pearl or precious stone. 
One of these, owned by the wife of the Fan Tai 
of Formosa, represented a bunch of white grapes. 
The stem and sub-stem were of gold, the leaves 
were of bright green jade, and the grapes were 
large pearls. The effect was exquisitely beauti- 
ful. 

While the Chinese women do not care for vari- 
etyin their buttons they have a great love for 
quality and excellence. The buttons are nearly 





ON THE 


Canton and Foo Chow are at the other extreme. 
The metal is usually fine silver, and the enamels 
are made with great skill from the finest ingredi- 
ents. I saw one which represented an American 
flag, and the workmanship was so perfect that 
every star was represented with its proper num- 
ber of five points. Some of these hairpins are 
extremely luxurious, and a few are famous all 
over China. Mrs. How Qua, the wife of a great 
Chinese banker, had a collection said to be worth 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars. Lady Li, 
the wife of Li Hung Chang, and Lady Li, the 
wife of Li Hang Chang, the Viceroy of Quang- 
‘Tong, have collections of equal value, while the 
Empress Dowager is said to possess a collection 
worth a half-million dollars. Among these ex- 
Vol. XL., No. 1—7. 


PORCTI, 


always small balls ranging in size from a marrow- 
fat pea to a globe twice that diameter. With the 
poor people they are made of wood and thread. 
With those better off they are of fine brass, and 
with the still more wealthy, of silver, gold, jade, 


and other valuable materials. The prettiest de- 
signs are hollow metal balls cut through and 
through into a mere lattice work. This style al- 


lows them to be fastened to the dress without any 
trouble, and also prevents their fraying the cloth 
or loop by which the costume is fastened to them. 
Buttons of this sort are kept with the greatest 
care and are transmitted from one generation to 
another. The usual rule is to employ a button 
that will make a pleasant contrast with the cloth 


of the garment. On black coats the buttons are 
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generally silver or gold; on red silk, gold or 
bright green jade; on white silk, black onyx, 
brown jade or some other dark mineral. Few of 
the designs are new. There are fashions in China, 
but each one of them lasts a century or even a 
dynasty. The present styles came in with the 
Lfanchu conquest, and have not changed mate- 
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rially since. The fashionable garments seen: by 
the buccaneers in the Chinese seas two hundred 
years ago would pass muster in the best Canton 
society to-day. The ornaments I looked at might 
have adorned the garments of women who were 
happy wives when the Pilgrims were landing 
upon the bleak shore of Massachusetts, 





N ECHOING SHORES. 


(Rondeau). 


By Ceci HARLEY 


On echoing shores the nice decrees 
Of garb and guise no longer tease; 
No etiquette the soul enslaves; 
The bore in vain an answer craves; 
And duns may clamor as they please. 


Oblivious here of those and these, 
On windy cliffs we dream at ease,— 
Here, where the free Atlantic raves 
On echoing shores. 


Mid purply heather hum the bees, 
And sea-birds wheel adown the breeze, 
And, deep below, the in-riding waves 
Boom through the galleries of their caves, 
With lap and plash of seething seas 
On echoing shores. 





WHITE VIOLET AND ROSE. 


By JUDITH SPENCER. 


On the little bridge which crosses the rapid, 
intersecting stream that gives to River Farm its 
name sweet Mary Burton stands, in all the glory 
of the sunset. And all the world seems radiant 
about her, with soft tints of rose and gold. 

On one side of the narrow river woodland and 
meadows lie, with the low line of farm buildings 
from which she is returning with her pail of 
foaming milk. On the other side is the quaint 
old farmhouse, under its canopy of shading elms. 

As she stands thus, the very picture of rustic 
beauty and unconscious grace, a light wagon 
rapidly rounds the side of the house, and in a 
moment the handsome young driver has stopped 
his team by the side of the pretty milkmaid, 
whose face seems to have caught the rosy glow of 
the sunset at his approach. 


‘«‘They have come, Mary” is his cheery an- 
nouncement. ‘‘ Mother and daughter, I guess; 
and the girl looks delicate—with cheeks like 
peaches and cream.” 

The sunset glow half dies on Mary’s face. 

“‘T wish ma hadn’t let them come,” she says, 
wistfully. 

But Joe laughs at this; and his gay reply, as 
the horses start on again, comes back to her 
eager ears like the sound of sweetest music. 

It has been an understood thing ever since his 
uncle’s death, the winter before, that Joe is some- 
time to marry his pretty cousin and become the 
proprietor of the River Farm. ‘There is no 
hurry, of course, for they both are young, and 
there is no promise between them. But Mary is 
dreaming bright dreams of the future, and Joe 
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has been fond of her, in a protecting and broth- 
erly fashion, all his life. 
* * * * * *K 

A week has passed, and Mrs. Delancey is de- 
lighted with her new surroundings. She indul- 
gently calls pretty Mary a ‘‘ shy white violet,” and 
Joe, a ‘rough diamond ”; and in writing to her 
friends she gives enthusiastic pictures of the 
‘ideal farm” where her dear daughter Gladys is 
gaining fresh roses day by day. 

And Gladys, city bred, seems to love this free 
life in the open air. She spends long hours every 
day in a favorite shady nook by the riverside, 
where Joe hangs her hammock or heaps a lux- 
uriant couch for her of fragrant new-mown hay. 

She is a small, fair tyrant, and delights to keep 
him always at her beck and eall. 
proved himself a willing slave. 


gut Joe has 
It is payment 
rich and rare, beyond all other, so he thinks, if 
she will but condescend to sing quaint ballads for 
him now and then, in her small, thin voice, as 
she softly thrums the while on her guitar. 

* * * * * ok 

One evening when a shower keeps Gladys 
within, to while away the time she sings her fa- 
vorite “‘ Money Musk” to her mother’s accom- 
paniment on the old cracked spinet. 

As Joe stands listening and watching her grace- 
ful movements in the pretty dance he seems to 
see the husking party in the barn—sees Gladys 
shell the bright red ear, and trembles as, in 
fancy, he dares to kiss her rose-sweet cheek. 
Hark to the fiddler now as he calls out the fig- 
ures! And Joe’s heart is in a tumult of desire 
to join the dance with Gladys—always Gladys ! 

She laughs with pure amusement at him, stand- 
ing as if entranced, when the song is ended. But 
Mary, watching from the doorway (the shy white 
violet, quite neglected now), turns and steals un- 
noticed to her dim attic chamber, to weep away 
the night. 

And when she hears Joe rise and hasten out, 
long hours before the early summer dawn, she 
knows it is that he may be at leisure later in the 
day to lie at Gladys’s feet and listen to her songs 
and stories of the distant city and its life. 

* * * * * * 

So the summer passes, and Joe, in his fool’s 
paradise, dreams wild dreams of somehow win- 
ning his way to fortune over every obstacle which 
lies between Gladys and himself. 

Pretty and imperious, she wants him always at 
her side. Can it be, he wonders, in a bewilder- 
ment of bliss, that she is learning to care for 
him, even ever so little, in return ? 

With the first faint flush of autumn that tinges 
the creepers on the old stone wall Mrs. Delancey, 


who has lingered at the farm because “ dear 
Gladys seemed so happy there,” announces that 
the time is at hand for their departure. 

To Joe. the possibility of life without Gladys 
means annihilation. 

** Will you ride to-day ?” he asks the girl he 
blindly worships, for he feels that now or never 
will come the chance to speak what is in his heart. 

“Tt looks like rain,” says Gladys, ‘‘and yet— 
our last ride! We can’t afford to lose it, can we, 
Joe? Saddle Brown Bess for me, then, and we 
will have one more glorious gallop together o’er 
hill and dale !” 

They take their glorious gallop, and are riding 
slowly toward home. Joe has not yet spoken. 
His inarticulate passion can find no fitting words. 

‘‘What a queer world this is,” says Gladys, 
lightly. ‘*We have been riding together, you 
and I, all summer long, and now—this is the 
end! We shall probably never see, never even 
hear of each other again !” 

Joe’s lips are white as he faces her. 

** Life would be worth nothing if I thought 
that,” he stammers miserably. 

Gladys laughs. 

**I do not mean to stay here—I hate the farm,” 
he goes on rapidly. ‘* I’m going away as soon as 
I can, to win my way as others have done and 
make myself worthy of—of the one I love.” 

“Ah, yes—Mary,” she says, with idle interest. 
**T guessed it from the first. And now, to return 
your confidence—I’m going to be married soon 
myself! Mr. Howard has been in Europe on 
business all summer, and that’s why we came to 
this quiet, out-of-the-way little place; for, of 
course,” with a light laugh, ‘‘ engaged girls are 
supposed not to care any more for men’s society. 
But, Joe, if you really leave the farm you must 
come to us, and we'll help you all we can. Ah, 
see, the rain is coming across the hills! Come; 
we must ride hard or-take a drenching.” 

Does Gladys know? Is she willfully cruel, or 
only cruelly kind ? Whichever she may be, she 
has given poor Joe’s hopes their death wound, 
and with a smiling face. 


y 
} 
i 
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The storm continues and increases in violence, 
until at nightfall it has become a furious tempest. 
Some of the frailer farm buildings are unroofed. 
The little river is so swollen that it threatens to 
burst its bounds. 

Mary moves to and fro on her evening duties 
like the pallid ghost of the happy girl she was 
two months ago; for Joe has passed her by with 
wild, unseeing eyes, and has gone out, with his 
weight of trouble, into the uproar of the night. 

But Gladys is as careless as before. And while 
the tempest rages without she gayly sings her 
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favorite ‘‘ Money Musk” to the old spinet’s qua- 
vering notes 
* 


* x * * * 


At noon, next day, there comes a lull in the 
storm, and Gladys, wrapped in a large cloak, runs 
out for a breath of the fresh, wild autumn wind. 

Her steps turn naturally down the familiar 
pathway to the little river, and she marvels to 
see a rapid, seething torrent in its stead. 
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Joe’s ringing voice falls clearly on her ear. 

‘Tam coming, Gladys—Q@ladys !” 

She sees him speeding toward her down the 
bank. She sees him plunge into the torrent, 
hears him cry, ‘‘Jump now!” and she obeys 


him. 
*K 


* *” . * * * 


The early morning train bears Mrs. Delancey 
and her daughter ever farther from the scene of 





‘SNE SEES HIM PLUNGE INTO THE TORRENT, HE 


She gains the bridge, and pauses there a mo- 
ment to secure her fluttering veil. Some heavy 
logs are drifting down the river, and yonder is 
that truant Joe, beckoning and running toward 
her. She laughs at his breathless haste. 

Crash! What is that? The bridge is swaying 
under her. Another crash, and the slight struc- 
ture is giving way, and Gladys, screaming with 
terror, clings frantically to her frail support. 


ARS HIM CRY, ‘JUMP NOW ! 


AND 8HE OBEYS HIM.” 


the young girl’s peril of the day before; ever 
farther from the house of sorrow, where lies the 
man whose young life has been beaten out by the 
swirling waters from which he yet could rescue 
Gladys, all unharmed ; and ever farther from the 
pathetic figure of poor Mary, who blindly grasps 
at the belief that Death has given back to her 
that treasure which Gladys idly won, and as idly 
tossed away. 
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By JoserH PENNELL. 


IT was just at sunset on one of those hot sum- 
mery Provencal days that [I leaned on the balus- 
trade which bounds the Rocher des Doms at 


Avignon. 


My only feeling was one of envy to- 
ward a painter who was putting in a magnificent 
sunset going on down the river. 
ently one of those fort- 
unate individuals who 


He was appar- 





Thames in London. And around the first turn 
of the river, and out of the mist which always 
covers the Provencal plains as soon as the sun 

goes down, came the 


iho steamboat from Lyons. 
¢f> o"? - , 

ST als Faster than a railway 
-Syai4 * . 

RRS train she rushed down 


the straight reach to the 
city. ler engines stop- 
ped; the steersman, a 
silhouette at the stern, 
walked his skeleton 
plank as he put his rud- 
der hard down, and even 
at this distance became a perfect embodiment of 
picturesque power as he braced himself against it, 
far out over the water. ‘The beat swung slowly, 


‘ 
are always ready to A 
work when any sort of ma el 
‘ 10 “Ne . ” ise -- “+ 
an effect turns up, per- Le or ae. 4° 
fectly indifferent to the Pee Wr} YP Seems “poet 
a ° _—< — . 

hot winds and mosqui- Meni { "°° ae t,o? es yD 

A “se =, / > ery dl fd 
toes—plagues to which } Dd cia 
I had succumbed. But Ry, 
as I loafed there was 
wafted from among the . PE cg 

‘ .? r - 


trees up the river the 
long, low, booming 
whistle of a steamboat, 
which I had first heard 
on the Mississippi, and 
which sometimes on 
quiet nights one hears 
coming from the 
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but surely, round, taking the whole river to turn 
her enormous length, and silently was made fast 
to the quay. And though I have no doubt the 
nearer surrounding air was filled with ordering 
and swearing and commanding in French and 


Ee 


Provencal, and fighting of boatmen and pestering 
of hotel porters, not a sound reached me. The 
skillful turning of the boat, the quiet departure 
of the passengers, and the movements of the deck 
hands getting ready for the up-river trip the next 
day filled me with a desire to take it. For the 
boat which had 

just come down ~~ oy 

from Lyons with ti 

the tide—I really 
do not know how 
far it is—in one 
day would start at — 
the earliest hour in 

the morning, and, 

traveling all day 

until late in the evening, take two days to get 
back again. And it was on this part of the 
Rhone, too, that an ingenious magazine editor once 
suggested to the late Robert Louis Stevenson and 
myself that we should go canoeing. The trip 


A ———— a 











certainly would have been delightful and inter- 
esting and exciting, and there would have been a 
tremendous dénouement. As Mr. Stevenson re- 
marked, the only question was the exact spot at 
which we should be drowned. ‘There is no neces- 
sity to add that 
this inland voyage 
was never: made, 
I was called at 
about half - past 
three, wandered 
down through. the 
black, cool streets, 
peopled with 
cloaked figures, 
only hearing the loud reverberations of footsteps 
in the darkness. A city gate which I came to 
was closed—that is, a padlocked bar was across 
the empty arch ; I crawled under it, and in a few 
minutes was alongside of the boat. While she 
was taking on her final baskets of beautiful fruit 





the engineer and I had some coffee and a chunk 
of bread in the café, a dirty little hole, apparently 
only used by the crew. But if they had to pay as 
much as I did, it must have consumed all their 
earnings for the day. We, however, soon started, 
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and now a town perched high on its hill- 





i side, crowned with a statue of the Virgin, 

\ just touched by the rising sun. I put my 

= hand in my pocket for my guidebook—I 

eet i ie had forgotten it. But what of it? What 

Le we . did I care really what happened in this 

Woxnit an OM laeenre town, or what its name was, or anything 

as of Soe. ¢ 2 e else about it, save that from the river it 

é aca ot eee was most picturesque ? Why shouldn’t I 

75 ; ar 5 grape try to describe in my own art what really 

er as did interest me in this endless succession 
J gil Q of pictures ? 

eee ‘ re The sun rose behind Mont Ventoux, 

c . and then a great, long, low country farm- 

3 Pi house, or mas, just showed light-gray 


against the dark trees as we swung round 
another curve. Then followed the bean- 
tiful and never-end- 
ing variety of the 
grouping of the tall, 
thin, white-trunked 
poplars, and stretch- 
ing from them were 
the great black lines 
of cypresses planted 
to protect the culti- 
vated fields against 





and there was a complete 
absence of all that silence f 
which had so fascinated = of is 
me in the evening. The 
captain, the steersman 





and the engineers yelled ‘o> hf gE ) —— 
and ordered, the engines ected = ee 
throbbed, and the boat . a 
rolled as it began to make — 
headway against the furi- 

ous current, to re- fy 
turn against 
which takes twice 
as long as to come 
down. As the 
light began to 
grow and the mist 
to rise the land 
came out of its 
shroud, and vari- 
ous black bundles 
developed into 
passengers. Beau- 
tiful groupings of 
trees, picturesque : 
rope- worked ferry ~ 
boats appeared, 

and were passed, 
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then it all gradu- 
ally faded away 
again into the 
white shimmering 
distance. The 
most characteristic 
feature of each of 
these towns is the 
gilt Virgin, with 
arms outspread, 
glowing in the 
sunlight, who 
crowns the highest 
building, but who, 
if a hill just be- 
hind is loftier, is 
the mistral ; and coming out from behind, and placed on its summit, a beacon for the country 
towering even above them, would bea little city round. But I never knew before how well an 
apparently set on a hill, which, as the boat ordinarily unpicturesque new suspension bridge 
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rounded the next point, would prove to be built would come in. There is only one old bridge, I 
right on the water’s edge. And one of the most think, on this part of the river, and even this is 
interesting effects was to note the way in which partially broken. 

these towns grew: first 
there was a mere light 
mass in the distance, 
seemingly poised above 
the water, like a town of 
the Venetian lagunes ; 
then it came out more 
definitely, showing the 
great, long white stretch 
of its river front, broken 
here and there by masses 
of dark foliage in hang- 
ing gardens; then as we 
stopped there was an en- 
tire and utter change; 
new towers, before hid- 
den, now appeared, and 
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Later in the day, instead of the towns only be- quickly and as 


rccurately as I could each com- 
ing on little hills, the whole country rose and position which interested me; and I endeavored 


took on a new character; and then again we to give the general appearance of the country, 





came into a region of low-lying land, backed by the aspect of the whole day which pleased me, 
far mountains. The entire journey it was but a in fact, just those things which strike an artist 
succession of little towns, of great ruined chi- —I beg your pardon, merely a black-and-white 
teaux, of beauti- 
ful groupings of 
trees, of distant 
bridges that be- 
came hard and 
repelling and me- 
chanical as we 
passed under 
them. Some days 
this beautiful 





) 
monotony would —— 
have bored me; ’ A) 
, ‘ . \ONM # 
this day it fas- P 


cinated me. And ‘ \ 
as the boat turn- , 
ed point after 
point I put down 
with a pen as 
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draughtsman. I have 


not attempted, of 
course, the picturesque 
human side of river life, 
or even to draw the great 
rafts, the huge, un- 
wieldy boats, the steam- 
boats themselves, For 
these, like the people, 
cannot be sketched in a 
few minutes; I should 
have to study them for 
hours together to get 
anything. ‘These are 
the notes which fill these pages. What the places 
are I know not, and I care not. If they explain 
themselves as picturesque combinations which 
affected me, this is all I tried for. All I have to 











say is, Why should not one’s artistic sensations 
be quite as well worth recording as literary emo- 
tions? At any rate, these drawings were done 
entirely on the spot; save the headpiece, they 

are untouched since I made 


them. If anyone does not 
believe that sketches of 
this kind can be done on 


a moving steamboat, I have 
only to say that they can, 
and that these are my rec- 


ro 
i ord of a lovely day on the 
oy os Rhone. 
ans > rl ° 
Ne! ap Toward evening | got off 
WU Riyhe < ee eee opposite Montélimart, and 
dis returned by train to Avig- 
non, conscious that I had 
well amused myself. 
<) 
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SUNDAY IN PARIS. 


Amone the many strange things I have re- 
marked since my lot #m life called me to reside in 
the ‘‘ Ville Lumiére” is the peculiar zest with 
which the Anglo-Saxon visitor, newly escaped 
from the conventionalities of his home, throws 
himself into the bright, happy freedom of that 
much maligned institution—the Paris Sunday. 
One thing is certain: our French neighbors, with 
their usual intelligence, seem in a great measure 
to have solved the difficulty of how to combine a 
day of rest and worship with a day of rational 
recreation and amusement. 

Under the Republic still greater facilities in 
the way of Sunday recreation have been opened 
out to the people, for the state palaces and chia- 
teaux, deprived of their royal and imperial oc- 
cupants, are now mere show places to the inhab- 
itants of the country districts, and to the British 
and American visitor, who is never absent. 

That ‘‘white elephant” of Louis XIV., the 
Palace of Versailles, by its contiguity to the capi- 
tal, is, of course, a favorite place of Sunday re- 
sort for Parisians of the humbler sort. As a show 
place, with its fountains, gardens and park, its 
resources are unbounded. 

Joming to Paris itself, it is self-evident that a 
Sunday afternoon spent in a picture gallery or 
museum, or even at a concert, is preferable to 
the crowded Jduvefte and the time devoted to 
playing cards, smoking filthy tobacco and drink- 
ing deadly absinthe or execrable ean-de-vie. As 
an example of what I mean, take the Louvre. 
Here you have the exact portraiture of what may 
be seen on any Sunday during the year. The 

isitors are largely of the working class, and 
one is particularly struck with the orderly and 
respectful air which is everywhere apparent. 
The clerk, the student, the artisan, the laborer, 
accompanying wife, mother, sweetheart, or sis- 
ter, are thoroughly enjoying the sight of the 
gorgeous treasures which, as belonging to La 
Belle France, each one proudly regards as his 
own possession. One never fails to remark a 
good attendance of young soldiers, youths from 
the provinces, whom the conscription has drawn 
to the capital. These, as a class, are more intel- 
ligent than the average Tommy Atkins, for the 
law of military service here is inexorable, and 
reaches the rich and educated as well as the poor 
and ignorant. The white cornette of the Sister 
of Charity is also a familiar sight. After a week’s 
heavy toil in hospitals, slums, créches and schools 
she may well find wholesome relief in the con- 
templation of a material grandeur, helping the 


devoted religieuse to realize the bona ventura. 
To my mind, an enormous educational advantage 
is gained in the case of young children, who, in 
company with their parents, are thus imbued 
early in life with impressions of art, beauty, 
nobility, truth and patriotism. I know that it 
will be objected that something more than piet- 
ure galleries are required for the moral training 
of the young. Very true; but anyone acquainted 
with the full meaning of a Paris Sunday will 
kuow that neither morality nor religion is neg- 
lected. From daybreak till noon the half-hour 
services in the churches are attended by crowded 
congregations, one building atone thus being 
able to accommodate, taking the whole morning 
through, at least ten thousand worshipers. 

But Parigians find other ways of spending Sun- 
day besides roaming over the Louvre, the Lux- 
embourg, the Palais d’Inudustrie and the Troca- 
déro. During the winter months musical ma- 
tinées are a never-failing source of attraction. 
That the programme is generally of a high-class 
character may be shown by referring to the ad- 
vertised entertainments of one Sunday afternoon. 
At the Conservatoire, for example, the morceauz 
consisted of selections, mostly of a sacred charac- 
ter, from Beethoven, Mozart, Bach and Men- 
delssohn ; the Concert Colonne gave Berlioz’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet”; the Concert Lamoureux 
drew from Saint-Saéns, Berlioz, Brahins and Wag- 
ner; whilst at the Concert d’Harcourt Wagner’s 
‘*'Tl'annhiiuser ” was perfectly interpreted by dis- 
tinguished opera artistes. 

During summer, however, the Parisian declines 
to be boxed up in a badly ventilated theatre. He 
makes for Enghien, St. Germain, St. Cloud, Su- 
resnes, and the many other charming spots 
around Paris. Or he will not stir so far, and 
contents himself with the Bois or the Champs 
Elysées, the latter resort being a special object of 
predilection, for there he may either enter the 
delightfully cool Alcazar of Ambassadeurs, and 
enjoy a pleasant entertainment Whilst drinking a 
quiet bock over his cigarette, or he may stretch 
his limbs within the hospitable shadows of the 
chestnuts which line the glorious avenue, watch- 
ing Tout Paris, rich, noble, brilliant and fash- 
iouable, passing by in every variety of sumptuous 
vehicle. Or he may find greater pleasure in 
planting himself near the Rond Point to watch 
the crowds of merry, gladsome children flocking 
round (uignol, swing, or roundabout, their 
cheeks rosy with health and their voices shouting 
with juvenile delight. 
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PORTRAIT BY HUBERT HERKOMER, 


H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


By HoRACE 


It was early in the eighties that it was my good 
fortune while making a temporary stay in Boston 
to meet the remarkable man who during his all 
too short lifetime represented all that was noblest, 
most original, and most hopeful in American ar- 
chitecture. Though I was with him but for the 
space of a brief autumn day, the most lasting im- 
pression left upon me by this burly, bearded man, 
with his brusque but not unpolished manners, 
his quaintly attractive stutter, and his almost 
boyishly effervescent animal spirits, was that of 
one who took delight in life for the sheer pleas- 
ure of living, of one to whom his art was the one 
thing in the world worth regard. So when, some 
years later, the news of his death was flashed into 
the great New York newspaper office where I sat 
at work I felt as though I not only shared the 
universal loss of one of the foremost artists of the 
time, but almost as though one near and dear to 
me had passed away. 


IIenry Hobson Richardson was born in Lou- 
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isiana, the almost representative State of that 
lately arisen South which some of us think is in 
generations to come to supply to the all too vap- 
idly clever and technical correctness of Northern 
art the salt of fiery originality and exuberant im- 
agination. Ile came of good English stock, and 
on his mother’s side traced back his descent to 
that Dr. Priestley who was the discoverer of oxy- 
gen gas, and whose advanced opinions brought 
about the wreckage of his laboratory in Birming- 
ham and his own emigration to the freer air of 
America. Born in 1838, young Richardson, the 
son of wealthy parents, found his lines during 
the first twenty years of his life cast in very 
pleasant places. Displaying at an early age the 
conjunction of the two special gifts which he 
was afterward to turn to so striking account— 
namely, a decided talent for drawing and a strong 
bent toward applied mathematics—his studies 
were turned at first, by his father’s advice, in 


the direction of civil engineering. Ile went, as 
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did in his day the majority of rich Southern 
planters’ sons, to Harvard University, where he 
1s not on record as having achieved any particular 
success, except so far as a proficiency in mathe- 
matics, well remembered by his classmates to-day, 
may serve to denote. 

In 1859, having decided by this time to make 
architecture, and not civil engineering, his pro- 
fession, the youngster was sent by his father, 
much to his delight, to finish his studies in Paris, 
where, a year later, in November, 1860, he was 
admitted as a member of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Here, until the lamentable Civil War 
broke out, he worked hard and faithfully, pros- 
ecuting his studies in the studio of M. André, 
and endearing himself by his buoyant spirits to 
those of his fellow students with whom he was 
brought into frequent association. Naturally, 
however, with the investiture of New Orleans 
and the subsequent disasters to the Southern 
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forces, Richardson’s pecuniary supplies from 
home became more and more irregular, and 
finally ceased altogether ; but, though thus thrown 
suddenly on his own resources, he did not waste 
time in useless regrets, but set himself bravely to 
the self-appointed task of following out his orig- 
inal plan of study at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
by means of the salary he earned as draughtsman 
in a Government architect’s office. This natu- 
rally entailed the severest sort of labor on the 
young man, with the result that, though his ob- 
ject was attained in a satisfactory manner, he left 
Paris with his constitution undermined and with 
a life shortened in the interests of art. 

It was not until October, 1865, when the war 
was over and the wheels of American business 
were beginning to run smoothly again, that young 
Richardson returned to his native land ; and it is 
somewhat characteristic of him that, instead of 
seeking for the necessarily small provincial prac- 
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tice which he could 
have found ready to 
his hand in New Or- 
leans, instead even of 
throwing in his lot 
among the many 
friends he had made 
in Cambridge and 
Boston, he preferred 
to plunge boldly into 
the great commercial 
stream of New York, 
where, accordingly, 
though without any 
resources save his 
talent, he took an 
office and struck out 
for himself. It 
over a year before he 
received his first com- 
mission, and Richard- 
~ son alone knew what 
TOWER OF CITY that year of apparent- 

HALL, ALBANY . 
x.y. ly hopeless longing 
and constantly check- 
ed endeavor meant to 
one of his essentially masterful disposition. At 
last came “‘ the chance which,” as he said, ** was 
all he wanted,” and the shape it took was the 
commission for a Unitarian church at Springfield. 
He gained this in competition, and it is curi- 
ously suggestive of the low level to which ecclesi- 
astical architecture in America had as yet re- 
mained (I will not say sunk, for it was never 
high) that this piece of work should have been 
sufficiently admired to have laid the foundation 
of the designer’s fortunes. Truth to tell, it isa 
feeble reminiscence of English Gothic, which, 
though pleasing in its grouping, is painfully inade- 
quate in detail and bald as to its interior. None 
of his next commissions, for of these he soon had 
several, call for particular remark, save that they 
attest the originality and strong personality of 
their creator in that, though fresh from seven 
years’ academic study in Paris, there was hardly 
a trace of the French vernacular in any of 
his work, while his instinctive reliance on the 
effect of material, as material alone, is shown by 
his choice of the common rounded bowlders of 
the neighborhood to form the walls of the second 
church the design of which was intrusted to him. 
In October, 1867, Richardson entered into part- 
nership with Mr. Charles Gambrill—a connection 
which Jasted for eleven years, but which was of a 
more purely businesslike character than such as- 
sociations usually are, for each member of the 
firm seems to have gone his own artistic way, and 
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to have executed his own work in accordance 
with his own individual idea. The first work 
which really forced the clever young architect 
into prominence was the new Brattle Square 
Church, in Boston, or perhaps I should rather say 
the tower of that church, for that was the feature 
which chiefly earned the Widespread commenda- 
tion given to the remarkable building as a whole. 
There was a boldness and self-reliance altogether 
characteristic of the man in thus bestowing upon 
the home of one of the staidest and most con- 
servative of New England Congregational bodies 
a campanile which, while it was no slavish copy of 
any one example, could not fail to suggest the 
thoroughly humanistic rather than religious fer- 
vor of Cinque Cento Italy. 

The body of the chureh itself calls for little 
remark ; it was an admitted mistake, from both 
practical and esthetical points of view, and its 
wretched acoustical properties caused its aban- 
donment by the body for whom it was orig- 
inally built, and for many years it remained 
empty and deserted. At one time it was pro- 
posed to pull down the main edifice and leave 
the tower standing alone as a mere ornamental 
feature of the purely residential part of the city 
in which it stands, but the erection of galleries so 
far improved the interior for practical purposes 
that the church is now used once more for public 
worship. Few, if any, young architects of the 
present day could’ at Richardson’s age improve on 
the up-soaring shaft of mottled yellow stone, 
capped with its bold frieze of trumpeting angels, 
and gaining a touch of needed color in its red- 
tiled roof and louvre boards, and, as a matter of 
fact, this tower is actually more a source of muni- 
cipal pride to Bostonians than even the more am- 
bitious Trinity Church, which was Richardson’s 
next ecclesiastical work of importance. 

So remarkable was the impression made upon 
the cultured Boston "public, eager as the Athe- 
nians for ‘‘ something new ” as well in art as liter- 
ature and ethics, that it is easily intelligible how, 
when the rich Trinity parish determined to erect 
an important new church for themselves, they 
should have without much question placed their 
commission in young Richardson’s hands. The 
site was an awkward one for treatment in any of 
the vernacular forms of Gothic, while the pro- 
nounced ‘‘lowness” of the service which was to 
be conducted therein left the architect still fur- 
ther at liberty to depart from ecclesiastical con- 
ventionalities. It was this combination of cir- 
cumstances, doubtless, which led Richardson to 
turn his attention to the forms of Southern Ro- 
manesque, which were ever after to exercise so 
poteut an influence on his style. 
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As Trinity Church rose slowly upward from its 
foundation the artistic nature of the man ex- 
panded and ripened, for it had at last found the 
only soil which was thoroughly suitable to it. 
This development may even be traced in the 
many changes he introduced from time to time 
into his design, casting aside the more tamely 
conventional features of Northern Gothie, with 
which he began, and all the time broadening and 
making more purely personal the original con- 
ception. Trinity Chureh, though by no means 
Richardson’s most remarkable work—-it yet re- 
mains for any American architect to build a thor- 
oughly satisfactory church —is still worthy of 
especial notice in that it is, perhaps, his best 
known production on the one hand, while on 
the other it exhibits in a marked degree both the 
excellences and the demerits which were to pre- 
vail in his future performances. We have the 
impressionistic insistence on a single feature— 
generally the single centre arch—but in this case 
the wonderful tower, which in all lights and from 
all points of view is equally pleasing, the skill in 
grouping, and the reticence which never allows 
an approach to vulgarity, while we have also the 
tameness of detail, arising not so much from 
poverty of invention as from lack of accurate 
knowledge and specialized study; the conceal- 
ment, as to the interior, of the lines of construc- 
tion, and in especial the want of that mystery 
which in work of the highest genius allows one 
exquisite feature after another to grow into view 
and steal into one’s consciousness by degrees. 
One sees Richardson’s work, and understands his 
meaning at a glance, here as elsewhere. 

With the creation of Trinity Church Richard- 
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son stepped into the forefront of his profession, 
and the years that follow present a record of con- 
tinuous and increasingly important work, the re- 
sults of which are to be seen as far west as 
Chicago, thongh his first great public commis- 
sion was as near home as the legislative capital of 


New York, Alba 


architect, he was called in to continue the econ- 


namely, where, with another 
struction of the State Capitol, on which enormous 
sums had alread ‘n lavished with but poor 
result. So many were the limitations imposed 
on him, howev ‘such portiezs of the work 


as had already b completed, and so harassed 


was he by the political authorities, that it would 
be unfair to judge of the results he produced 
purely on their merits. It may be said, however, 
that the Senate Chamber is beyond any question 


the most imposing hall of legislature in America, 
though one may, perhaps, cavil as being some- 
what out of seale at the scheme of wall decora- 
tion, opnlently gorgeous as it is with its masses 
of jewel-like Mexican onyx, set in bands of Siena 
marble. This isa fanlt to be found not only in 
the huge ceiling beams of the same place, but 
also in not a lit 
eral. It is in 


of Richardson’s work in gen- 
e same city that what, to my 


“mind, is one of the architect’s most faultless crea- 


tions—the City Hall—is to be found. This, with 
its picturesque tower and generally restrained 
treatment, is altogether to be praised. 

Taking at random those of his later works 
which exhibit him at his best, we may, in the 
first place, for expediency’s sake, class them into 
two groups — public buildings, residences and 
minor works, such as railroad stations and so 
forth, in the first group; while in the second we 
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may place his Harvard buildings, Sever Hall 
and the well-known Law School. The former, 
through its very simplicity, has been put forward 
by some of the architect’s admirers as perhaps his 
most notable work, though this is, I think, due 
to an entire misapprehension of his peculiar gen- 
ius. It is true that in America to-day restraint 
in design is a quality which, from its lamenta- 
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most thoroughly satisfying creation, we find evi- 
dences of his remarkable personality. 

Richardson went far from his home state as his 
name grew in potency, and in the West we find 
much of his most notable work. The Field Build- 
ing, in Chicago — a successful attempt to grapple 
boldly with the square ‘‘ packing-box ” form, en- 
tailed on him by utilitarian reasons, and to fashion 





MIDDLE BAY, SEVER HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ble infrequency, is one of which the most is to be 
made ; but this simple brick structure, with its 
note of unostentatious refinement and Puritan- 
ism, betrays not so much the man of genius as the 
architect of refinement. Of the latter we have a 
sufficiency here, as well as abroad; but of the 
former, alas! none, or all too few. So it is 
that in the Law School, or, better still, in the 
Ames Memorial Building, which is to me his 


it into a monumental form ; the picturesque and 
bold outlines of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce; the wonderfully beautiful tower of the 
Pittsburg Court House—all linger in the mem- 
ory of those who have had the good fortune to 
see them, and, seeing, the sense to admire. 
Nearer home he elevated the modern warehouse 
into a worthy bearer of the patent of nobility con- 
ferred on their homes by the Flemish guilds of 
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the fifteenth century; and 
until it was wiped out of ex- 
istence by a disastrous fire 
the Ames Building was one 
of the most striking edifices 
in Boston. 

It would be ungracious to 
an eminent artist who has 
done much to render the 
name of Richardson known 
in English art circles were 
I to refrain from mention- 
ing the only work in Eng- 
land by which the genius of 
the architect may to some 
extent be gauged. When 
Professor Herkomer visited 
the United States he was 
attracted by the personal 
charm as well as the artistic 
power of the Boston archi- 
tect, and the result of the 
friendly intercourse was 
that Ilerkomer painted the 
architect’s portrait and 
Richardson made a sketch 
elevation of the artist’s fu- 
ture house, following the ex- 


isting plan already designed TOWN HALL, NORTH EUSTON, 
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“Take the sketch,” said Rich- 
ardson when he gave it to his friend, ‘and 
play all over it yourself. Then I can take it 
up again.” But this friendly co-operation was 
marred by death. Herkomer’s house was almost 
the last work of Richardson’s pencil, and the 
building just finished at Bushey is either Rich- 
ardson plus Herkomer or Herkomer plus Rich- 
ardson. However, the artistic prompting of the 
dead architect is visible throughout, so thoroughly 


by the owner. 
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has the artist informed himself with his friend’s 
vigorous style. The noble front, with the bold 
arch and dignified /owrelles, the simple but effect- 
ive Romanesque carving, the touch of playful 
but not too insistent color in the upper portion 
of the gable, all breathe the true spirit of that 
style which the American architect has so 
stamped with his own personality that his fel- 
lows refer to it, not as neo-Romanesque, but as 
Richardsonian., 
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RICHARDSON'S SIGNATURE IN 8TONE, 


ROMAN MOSAICS. 


THEIR HISTORY 


‘*A FINE mosaic is the most sentient, the most 
reliable, and the clearest possible guide to the 
circumstances and character of the people who 
made it. It is the very keynote to the story of 
their lives and times.” This fundamental prin- 
ciple — unhesitatingly pronounced by as famed 
and venerated an archeologist as the world has 
ever known—is what leads every archeologist of 
our time, and the great company of distinguishod 
Roman history students who follow in their train, 
to regard the splendid old Roman mosaics Mother 
Earth is yielding up in such numbers from her 
brown breast as the strongest possible evidences 
how far the Roman march extended, the Roman 
will dominated and the Roman rule was estab- 
lished in the days when the proud, imperial city 
was indeed ‘ Mistress of the World.” Nothing 
else teaches us more plainly that what is now 
called Roman territory was the smallest part of 
Rome’s possessions ; that where Rome went, there 
went luxury of living, artistic touch, and that 
indomitable and haughty spirit which impelled 
her to erect massive and splendid works all along 
the way, so that coming centuries and coming 
generations might see and feel the magnificence 
of her dominion. 

There was no art-touch so in keeping with this 
haughty and artistic spirit ag was the touch of 
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THEIR PROCESS, 
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her mosaic decorators, whose skill she hastened to 
develop in every new foothold her great armies 
gained, That is why our travelers and students 
find the majority of these ancient Roman land- 
marks far outside the Rome we know, in widely 
separated lands, from France to Algiers and 
from the old ruins of Britain to the political di- 
visions of the Orient. It is not only the proof of 
Rome’s dominion that we -read in these ‘stone 
pictures,” but, side by side with it, there is the 
record of her wakefulness while other nations 
slept ; of her voluptuous love of and devotion to 
beauty while other lands knew of nothing and 
cared for nothing but savage warfare ; of her so 
great familiarity with science (for the mosaic art 
includes a score of sciences) as made many of the 
wild people she conquered bow trembling before 
her, a3 in the presence of that great and terrible 
and yet sublime goddess the myths of still more 
ancient times had declared her—‘“‘ the light-ab- 
sorber ” and “ light-diffuser ”—to be. 
Everywhere the Romans went, if for the brief- 
est period, they left their trace. The touch of 


their first coming to Constantinople (or Byzan- 
tium, as it was then known) as protectors, and 
then of their second coming—so fatal to those 
whose cause they had espoused before—is plainly 
marked in the magnificent churches and palaces of 
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that city, which became the capital of the Roman 
Empire in the East. The superb mosaics Charle- 
magne carried from Ravenna to Aix are the mar- 
vel of every traveler who finds himself in that 
locality without a previous knowledge of how 
they were transported there. 

Not Byzantium alone, but all the other gorgeous 
cities of the East owe their wealth of mosaic 
decoration to the great Roman emperors; the 
almost destruction of these decorations, followed 
by great restorations and additions; the domina- 
tion and then the entire repression of certain sub- 
jects; the prominent and often-repeated intro- 
duction of certain portrait representations, unite 
in forming a history more vividly interesting and 
more significant than any printed page or written 
manuscript. It was Rome’s artists and Rome’s 
artisans who led the world in these picture rec- 
ords and symbols. It is true that into the Ro- 
man art touches of Grecian grace and Oriental 
splendor have sometimes been incorporated ; but 
it is equally true that Rome herself was its birth- 
place and has always been its real centre, and 
that it is in Rome that we find its most finished 
and exquisite productions at this moment. 

Like many other great and noble things, the 
Roman mosaic art has had its periods of sleep 
and awakening, even in the heart of the Roman 
territory ; but each sleep has been followed by a 
grander awakening, a wider and more powerful 
domination ; an added and subtler refinement has 
been among the most marked changes augmented 
by each period of renewed activity, and this change 
has grown to so permeate the character of Roman 
mosaicists that their productions of to-day have 
become rival transcripts of the immortal works 
they copy. Where the mosaic fabrications of 
other localities (save the inlaid jewel mosaics of 
Florence, which are a study of a different order) 
are large and grand and massive, Roman mosaics 
inspire the student and the art lover with admir- 
ing wonder for their marvelous delicacy—a deli- 
cacy that often equals the painter’s finest touch, 
and that the Roman artificer has learned to make 
imperishable through centuries of devoted study, 
whose traditions have been almost sacredly be- 
queathed from father to son for generations; for 
Rome recognizes that'no touch of mosaicist is so 
fine as the touch of mosaicist’s descendants, mado 
‘*finished ” through careful study in Rome’s great 
object and practical school, under the masters who 
will never cease to teach, though it is centuries 
since their own brushes and crayons and chisels 
were laid away. It is in this, in Italy, as it is in 
the making of Venetian crystal, the cntting of 
pietra dura, the meshing of rich lace webs, the 
fuirylike intermingling of gold and silver threads, 
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Mosaics properly conceived and executed with 
the master touch are the noblest and most abid- 
ing limners of history, as well as the richest of 


decorations. It is in the field of history that its 
grandest possibilities lie, for through it universal 
instruction and inspiration may be given. Those 
who, as masters of the art and heads of its most 
famous establishments, see plainly the bent of 
human minds in this direction boldly predict 
mosaics will dominate history in the future far 
more than painting or sculpture on canvas, on 
stone, or on metal, have ever dominated it in the 
past. What place is more appropriate for these 
monumental decorations? What land is there 
that should give employment to those who are 
their artificers by right of inheritance more than 
our own republic? But for a very few excep- 
tions, in case of devouring earthquake or other 
concealing disaster coming to our fair land (and 
who knows what force lies buried in the bosom 
of the earth at our feet ?) what have we that, if it 
were exhumed, would show the nature of our in- 
stitutions, the character of our land, to the ar- 
cheologists and discoverers of centuries hence ? 
Is there any other country so grand in extent and 
influence and yet so utterly devoid of monu- 
mental evidence ? Still, what other land could 
conserve and immortalize so proud a record ?— 
the coming of the nations; the establishment of 
liberty and right; the marvelous strides of sci- 
ence. Have we not, as a great Italian sculptor 
said to me a few short months ago, ‘‘a mythol- 
ogy all our own—grander and more divine than 
that of Greece—the mythology of science ?” What 
country has added to the majestic development 
of the germs that have grown so mighty as to 
dominate the world in a few short decades as 
America has added to it ? 

The universality of the mosaic art, often its 
conception, is shown im many a famous record. 
Tho Book of Esther tells us that King Ahasu- 
erus was its appreciative and liberal patron; 
Grecian history shows that Hiram the Tyrant 
decorated the great sala of his Athenzum in Syr- 
acuse with 2 complete mosaic transcription of 
the Iliad ; to-day’s travelers may see that each of 
the one hundred private chambers Ifadrian pre- 
pared for his guests, in his superb Tivolese villa, 
was paved with mosaics of different and most 
graceful design (the reception sala of this same 
villa was paved with the finest floor mosaic ever 
made); while svientific and artistic writers have 
told us that the mosaics in the Pompeiian 
House of the Faun—one of the latest and most 
beautiful of Pompeiian excavations—mav almost 
rank with the mosaics of Hadrian’s villa. All 
these monuments bear the Roman stamp, and 
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thus add testimony that Rome has been the great 
school of mosaicists for long centuries. Even 
Greece has added her quota of students to this 
school. Sosus, chief artisan of Hiram’s palace, 
was sent to Rome for study as a preparation for 
this work, though he was already an artist of 
great renown. 
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queror—built for his ‘‘ beantiful son” Marius 
Amilius Scaurus about 90 B. C. Delighted 
with the sumptuous effect produced by this mo- 
saic, the artistic Romans hastened to use the new 
decoration. Geometric designs and conventional- 
ized plants and flowers were the primitive forms 
selected ; mythologic and symbolic subjects were 
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The exact time when stone and marble mosaic 
was invented is unknown—it was so far back in 
the ranks of antiquity ; but enamel mosaic (smalt 
is the name given to enamel for mosaics in Eu- 
rope, and therefore used in this article) was 
invented at about the time of the Republic. 
The first mural mosaic decoration was introduced 
in the theatre sybaritic Sylla—Jugurtha’s con- 


THE 


EMPRESS GALLA PLACIDIA, 


introduced by slow degrees at later periods. As 
for the use of mosaics for jewelry and bijoutry, 
which is generally supposed to be a comparatively 
modern invention, a fourth-century historian 
of Trent tells us that the diadem with which 
Tetricus was crowned then and there was thus 
adorned. 


Something of the transformation of sentiment 
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that swayed the country’s leaders at and near 
the time of Constantine is shown in the strange 
mélange of Pagan and Christian designs with 
which the mosaicists decorated his baptistry. 
When this Roman emperor changed the name 
of the capital of the Orient from Byzantium to 
Constantinople (A: D. 330) he planted mosaic 
factories and ateliers all along the banks of the 
Bosporus ; and just here it will be useful to re- 
member that the term ‘ Byzantine” as applied 
to mosaics does not mean any especial charac- 
ter in design, but that it is used to distinguish 
mosaics left in a comparatively rough or unfin- 
ished state from those that are so beautifully 
smooth and polished. The great turning to 
purely religious subjects for mosaic decoration, 
and its complete domination where this religious 
sentiment was admitted, is, perhaps, illustrated 
best in the Roman churches of St. Prudentiana, 
St. Giovanni Laterano, St. Paul-Without-the- 
Walls and St. John the Evangelist. The domin- 
ating hand of the Emperor of the East, Justinian, 
is seen alike in the mosaic decorations of rebuilt 
St. Sophia and in those of the churches of Ra- 
venna in that province of Italy that is known as 
the Romagna. It is:greatly to be regretted that 
Pope Hadrian I., aceeding to covetous Charle- 
magne’s bold request, allowed him to remove 
some of the finest of these Roman mosaics of 
Ravenna (some of the most remarkable in exist- 
euce at the time) from their original positions to 
France, for the decoration of the great emperor’s 
private chapel in Aix, to which 1 have already 
referred. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was a powerful and 
extensive patron of the mosaic art. From 726 
until the end of his supremacy Leo l’Issaurian 
wrought a great and, for the time, a destruc- 
tive change in the character of mural mosaics. 
Early in his reign he published a scathing edict 
against ‘the cult of images,” which was strongly 
indorsed by the famous convention of cardinals 
and church dignitaries held in Constantinople 
(754) under his direction. The enmity then 
aroused against everything that could possibly be 
enumerated under this head became so strong, 
and was so widely circuJated, that it required the 
combined influence of the power and the vicinity 
of the popes to save even the splendid mosaics of 
Rome and of Ravenna from its ravages. But in 
the century that followed, the passion for mosaic 
decoration revived and increased to such extent 
that vast surfaces were entirely covered with 
them. The mural decorations of that beautiful old 
church, Santa Maria in Trastevere, form one of 
the most striking examples of the great skill and 
refined taste of that time. Before this revival 
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all mosaic figures except those of the Christ and 
the Madonna were of exceedingly common type 
—almost gross they might be called; but these 
two were always strangely full of divine grace 
and lofty sentiment. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries were alter- 
nate periods of the art’s nearly annihilating neg- 
lect and then of its warm espousal and almost 
unlimited encouragement by the great princes of 
church and state, who liberally rewarded skilled 
mosaic artists with every favor of learned appre- 
ciation and royal recompense, and exercised much 
rivalry as to which might gather the greater 
numbers and more gifted members into his espe- 
cial territory. .The twelfth century was a series 
of advances so great-and so rapid (while the eyes 
of Greeks, Orientals and Romans were quick to 
see and-absorl to their own interpretation what- 
ever might seem to them best adapted to its ad- 
vance in the especial sehools of each) that it was 
called, and deservedly, the ‘‘ Aurora” of the art. 
It was this condition’ that paved the way for the 
first Renaissance, that followed it.so closely. At 
the-end of this:in nrany ways memorable century 
Gadio Gaddi, Jaeopo Torriti, ‘Camerino and 
Jacobus added greatly to the splendid mosaic 
decorations of the» basilica of St. John Lateran. 
The beautiful and historic :mosaies:in the mortu- 
ary chapel of St. Rufino TI. and of the Empress 
Galla Placidia were made in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. ‘These were the mosaics Raphael so loved to 
study and to copy. It was in this century, too, 
that Cavallini, Giotto’s faithful pupil, produced 
remarkable mosaic chefs d’@uvre, with the addi- 
tion of liquid paint, that made such a stir in the 
art world of the day, and that were so full of crig- 
inality, while yet they were unmistakably ‘‘ Giot- 
tesque.” 

The present world-famed Mosaic Fabrique of 
the Vatican was formally inaugurated in the fif- 
teenth century. One of its first masters was 
Baldovinetti, instructor of the great mosaicist, 
Domenico Ghirlandio, teacher of Michaelangelo. 
Ghirlandio’s name was really Corradi; it was 
changed to Ghirlandio because he’ invented the 
pleasant and graceful custom of presenting rose 
garlands to the ladies of Florence on certain Flor- 
entine festivals. Ridolfo Ghirlandio, his son, 
was that loved friend of Raphael to whom the 
latter intrusted the finishing of the celebrated 
‘‘ Blene Jardiniére ” of the Louvre, when he was 
himself called hastily away from the work. 

Among the chief devotees of the Roman mosaic 
art, at and about this time, were such masters as 
Zuceatti, Rizo, Marini, Branchini, Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Ricci, and the ancestor of the artistic 
Salviatis. One of the first directors of the Vati- 
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can Mosaic Fabrique was the learned and accu- 
rate scholar and @nthusiast in his art, Muziano di 
Brescia, beloved and almost venerated by Michael- 
angelo. ‘It was not only in artistic effects that 
this master artist excelled. He was extremely 
practical as well, and where a fault was found, 
went direct to the cause. One of the results of 
this practicality was the’ invention of cement, 
made plastic with oil, instead of with the lime, 
that had cried too quickly, and thus disastrously, 
for the beds of mosaics. One of his grandest 
artistic accomplishments is the Gregorian Chapel 
of St. Peter’s. Other directors of the Vatican 
Mosaic Fabrique were Calendra, Fabius, Cristo- 
fari and the famous Peter Paul Cristofari, his 
son. Almost contemporaneously with the formal 
institution of the Vatican Fabrique an apostolic 
chapter was instituted by the Holy See; into its 
care were given the conservation and restoration 
of all ancient Roman monuments, mosaic deco- 
rations being especially indicated, an event of the 
time that gave full scope for even the most ar- 
dent mosaicist’s skill. 

From the less than half a dozen colors intro- 
duced in the pavement of Hadrian’s villa with 
such exquisite effect (but all in marble), and the 
comparatively limited color-list available when 
effeminate-appearing but lion-hearted Sylla built 
the sumptuous theatre for his son, tint after tint 
has been added to the precious stock, until the 
locked and wired cabinets of the Vatican’s work- 
ing ateliers count to-day the astonishing number 
of twenty-eight thousand tints shaded with an 
exquisite fineness that would almost defy Nature 
herself. This marvelons store of tints is the re- 
sult of the close and absorbing study of master 
colorists, after difficult and costly trials many 
times repeated, and with such text-books to 
study from as Raphael’s ‘“ Transfiguration,” 
Domenicino’s ‘‘ Communion of St. Jerome,” Gu- 
ercino’s ‘‘ Funeral of St. Petronella,” Baron Cam- 
mercini’s “‘St. Thomas,” Subelyras’s ‘‘ Mass of 
St. Peter,” and Carlo Maratta’s “ Baptism of 
Christ.” 

The actual basilica of St. Peter’s was conse- 
crated November 18th, 1826. The list of work- 
ers who had helped make it what it was is the 
most magnificent art roll-call in existence. On it 
are the names of Bramante, Raphael, Michael- 
angelo, Fra Giaconda, the Sangaltos, Peruzzi, 
Vignola della Porta, Fontana, Bernini, Caravag- 
gio, Romanelli, Calendra, Cocchi, Borromeo, Ron- 
cello (called the Pomeranio), Maderna, Maratta, 
Muziano di Brescia, Provenzale, Rosetti, and, 
among the later artists, that modern master, the 
Cavaliere d’Arpino, with Maldura, Pinnacchini, 
and Roccheggiani, ancestor of the Roman family 


that still maintains its traditions of fame as mo- 
saicists—all feeling intensely and knowing inti- 
mately the inseparable alliance of the three great 
sister arts—architecture, color, form. 

At the end of the last century there were only 
three great mosaic factories in existence—that of 
Rome and its offspring, one in St. Petersburg, 
the other in Paris. Private fabriques and second- 
ary ateliers have been established since at divers 
times and in divers places. Russia’s great in- 
terest in decoration led the Emperor 
Nicholas to establish a mosaic atelier in Rome 
for the progress in and perfecting of Russian mo- 
saic students’ instruction and study. Thig atelier 
was inaugurated in 1846, and Sig. Barbiri, the fa- 
mous cameoist as well as mosaicist, was elected 
its head. The results of the atelier’s establish- 
ment have been most satisfactory in every phase, 
and the expense has been repaid a hundredfold 
in the inereased facility Russia has thus acquired 
to help add to her own magnificence. It was 
also just as the century was closing that Belloni, 
first an alliero (pupil) and then a master in the 
Vatican Fabrique’s personnel, was established by 
the French Government in a national building 
near the heart of Paris. He was liberally supplied 
with every adjunct and inducement to perfection, 
for the French, with their always quick perception, 
saw how such work as this, permanently incorpo- 
rated and guided in masterly style, might be 
made to redound to the glory of France. Thus 
far, the most striking results of Belloni’s Paris- 
ian mosaic school are seen in the mural decora- 
tions of the Louvre and the Grand Opera House. 
And now, from 


mosaic 


mong a countless multitude of 
interesting facts, we may glean a few important 
lessons and controlling principles from the great 
Fabrique of Rome : First of all is the principles of 
the art. A mosaic artist must be broad and noble 
of soul and sympathetic of temperament beyond 
all other artists; he thust be ready to sacrifice 
any personal desire for the individual perfection 
of his works to the architectural demands of the 
place they are to occupy, for architectural and 
mosaic decoration are so closely wedded that di- 
vorce would be fatal. It is indispensable for the 
mosaic artist to study the combination of subject 
‘here must be perfect unity 
throughout ; every particle of the work must be 
symmetric ; its color must be harmonious, frank, 
ambient. ‘‘It is not the domain of the imag- 
ination alone that must be visited for the com- 
position of a mosaic; it is essential that a cer- 
tain amount of artistic conventionality be in- 
troduced. The art of the mosaicist is not simply 
an art, but an art full of caleulation.. The worker 
must not only possess great genius, but he must 


and position. 
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be absolutely sympathetic if he would produce a 
perfect mosaic,” says Gerspach in his admirable 
treatise on the subject. And this is just the way 
those passionate lovers of the noble art—Tor- 
riti, Cosmati, Giotto, Cavallini—worked and tri- 
umphed. 

It is not chiefly .he cost of materials that 
makes mosaic decoration so expensive ; it is the 
extreme rarity of real mosaicists. The rarest 
and most costly smalti are certain blues and a 
peculiar and very beautiful ‘‘ purple,” which is 
really crimson. This last costs not less than one 
hundred and fifty lire (thirty dollars) a kilo, and 
mosaic smalt is so heavy that a kilo is a very 
small quantity. Gold mosaics are made in Rome 
exactly as they are made in Venice; that is, by ap- 
plying a sheet of gold leaf to the top of the mo- 
‘aic cube and covering this with thin but very 
strong crystal. The first Roman mosaic in 
which the gold cube was discovered is in the 
Roman catacomb of St. Cyriac, and is supposed 
to have been fashioned in the last half of the 
fcurth century. Besides marbles, which are in 
growing disfavor for all save floor mosaics (be- 
cause they change color so quickly when exposed 
to sun and storm), and smalt or enamel, a beau- 
tiful cameo-pink stone found at the little Cam- 
pagna town of Catenello is sometimes used, 


Tiny bits of mother-of-pearl and precious stones 
were occasionally introduced in more ancient 
times with strikingly rich effect. 

Smalti paste, or enamel, is colored in the mass 
and usually with oxides. The needle-point-fine 
smalti used in some of those exquisite mosaics 
that look like paintings, and that yet surpass 
paintings, because they may defy time, are made 
thus delicate by being shaped first in tubular 
form, the size of a very small lead pencil, and 
then held over a powerful flame by one person, 
while another quickly draws out the tube to 
the required degree. For the more usual mosaic 
work the enamel mass is Civided into small 
cubes by quick, sharp knocks made with a 
very sharp steel hammer while the mass of en- 
amel rests on a cutting board, or small table, of 
peculiar form, as shown in the diagram on page 
122. For breaking stone or marble into cubes 
for mosaic work a very heavy stone hammer is 
used. The mosaicists to whom this part of the 
work is intrusted become so expert that but 
little change in the form of the cubes is neces- 
sary after they are broken from the mass. If they 
are a trifle out of form they are applied to a 
small grinding wheel. Roman mosaicists cut 
their mosaic cubes in slight diagonals on the un- 
der side (an essential and most practical difference 
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between their mosaics and those of other places), 
that they may enter the cement more easily. 
The first step in the placing of a mosaic is the 
roughening of the surface to which it is to be 
applied, barbed or knotted wire being sometimes 
imbedded to add to this roughness. Then the 
roughened surface is thoroughly dampened and 
covered quickly with a layer of lime cement. 
When this is dry a layer of soft cement is applied. 
The motif, the dominant tone, the architectural 
requirements and the finished effect of purely 
decorative mosaics must be studied from the 
point of their final placing, but the work itself 
must be done on terra firma. For this, a paint- 
ing that will just fill the mosaic place must be 
executed, though not at all, as will easily be per- 
ceived, as such a painting would be done if it 
were to remain a painting for either hanging or 
fixing. After the exact coloring has thus been 
decided upon, the full-sized design is pencil- 
drawn on pure white plaster. It is not until all 
this has been accomplished that the mosaicist 
may begin his final work—a long and most exact- 
ing process. For example, a mosaic of St. Va- 
leria that has recently been commenced for the 
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Chapel of St. Francisco will be three years in the 
making, though a company of several skilled mo- 
saicists is to work steadily upon it. This mosaic 
is about the form and size of a medium-sized 
memorial window. 

After the design has been drawn on the plaster 
as described comes the dividing of the plaster 
itself into sections, which are nearly as natural as 
possible. Each section is intrusted to some espe- 
cial mosaicist, though each mosaicist must have a 
good, general, ‘‘ all-round” knowledge. One mo- 
saicist takes (as in the St. Valeria mosaic) that 
part of the design which represents a lighted 
candle; another, an uplifted arm; another, the 
face, a mass of flowing hair or a bit of drapery. 
Then, fixed in his own little department of the 
great atelier, with all the necessary implements 
about him and the perfectly graded tints close 
at hand; with no sound of talking, lest his mind 
be distracted from the extremely delicate and ab- 
sorbing task before him, the artist may begin 
the real working of the mosaics. First, he re- 
moves two or three inches of the plaster in this 
direction or in that with his carefully handled 
hammer and sharp, clean-cutting incisor. In the 
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excavation thus made he puts the two beds of 
cement—the quickly drying, or lime, cement and 
over it the more plastic cement invented by Mu- 
ziano de Brescia. .The last must measure just the 
depth of the cubes. The purpose of the first lay- 
er,is evident: to form a solid bed for the cement 
that is to contain the cubes. Then, with the full- 
sized and fully colored painting before him, he 
places his carefully sorted cubes, with infinite skill, 
and tenderly as a 
painter handle 
his brush—more ten- 
derly, perhaps: fora 


onee done is 


may 


mosiic 
a thing of centuries, 3 
while a painting may 
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final treatment of caustic, to make it perfectly 
smooth. The two hundred and sixty-three me- 
dallion portraits of the popes that form an unique 
and historic double frieze in the basilica of St. 
Paul-Without-the-Walls occupied two master mo- 
saicists two years each in the making, and yet 
everyone can see that this coloring is much less 
elaborate than that of even simple symbolic or 
landscape mosaics. One of the Vatican F abrique’ 8 


choicest gems is 


an 
exquisite mosaic of 
the Roman Forum. 


This mosaic was five 
years in the making, 


though it is only two 





metres long -by one 





be obliterated with a 
single sweep of the 


brush or changed 

the artist wills. There gif fn - 

is the difference be- oS 5 7 p 
tween mosaic work 4 





metre“high. 

Passing tlirough a 
low-arched passage at 
one side of the great 
mosaic gullery of the 


Vatican Fabrique a 











and painting (but in j Zz tiny room is reached, 

far greater degree, d Its walls are lined 
of course) that there with erystal-faced 
is between the most cabinets containing 
delicate and difficult 


tapestries and ordi- 

nary needlework in a 

single color; or, to - 
go still further, that 

there is between these 

same tapestries and 

wash drawings 
water colors. 





or 
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the rarest and finest 
specimens of the fa- 
mous Fabrique’s pict- 
ure mosaics. There 
is @ great, round, 
black marble-topped 
centre table in this 
little room or studio, 
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fessional staff for fifty 
years—how many tints might be employed in the 
St. Valeria mosaic. ‘It would be quite impos- 
sible to tell,” was his reply. “I do not even 
know the exact number of shades in this bit- of 
green background (on which he was at work), for 
nearly every cube is different, and there are many 
hundreds of them.” 

When the separate parts are done they are all 
so carefully united that the points of union can- 
not be traced ; then the mosaic must receive a 


tion; for Leo XIII. 
is a master artist in symmetry of form and color 
as well as in affairs of state. One of the gems of 
the matchless collection in this tiny inner atelier 
is a veritable masterpiece of workmanship. Itis a 
cloaked and plumed Spanish musketeer, as per- 
fect and as indescribably “ finished ” in every de- 
tail as is the splendid Point de Venice collar that, 
like the reality itself, is on the rich-piled, ruby- 


tinted velvet of his habit. He is a very tiny 


musketeer, scarcely as large as a cabinet photo- 
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graph—background and all included; but he is 
literally worth his weight in gold, while his near 
neighbor and fac-simile in point of size—‘‘ A 
Lemon Vendor Crying His Wares ”—is estimated 
at even a higher value. 

One of the most beautiful of the Vatican Fab- 
rique’s recent picture mosaics is the ‘‘ Madonna 
and Child” Leo XIII. ordered from the Spanish 
artist, Serra, as a gift to the Queen of Spain. 
Both faces and figures in this mosaic are rarely 
symmetric. The Madonna sits on a splendid mar- 


ble throne, a we 


1 of roses and lilies lying at her 
feet and tou 


ier azure draperies, whose hem 
is covered wit roidery of gold and pearls. 
The best Roman )ijouterie mosaics are made 
of the finest possible smalti—so fine that the ef- 
fect is like lines of delicate enamel or single, 
shaded gems. They are placed exactly as the pict- 
ure and decorative mosaics are—in two cement 
beds; but, unlike them, they have metallic back- 


grounds. If made by a master hand, they, too, 
are almost imperishable. 
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By Howarp PAUL, 


THE suicide of a lady in England of the name 
of Ebbsmith because it was taken for the title of 
a comedy by Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero, though it 
is true with the unpleasant word ‘notorious ” 
before it, is a curious, sad and unusual incident. 
Mr. Pinero no doubt thought he had invented 
the name, thongh a story was afloat that the hus- 
band of the lady had written to the dramatist 
and requested him to change it on the ground 
that his wife was not of very strong mind and, 
moreover, was in delicate health. This may or 
may not be true; but at all events the play came 
out as ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” and a 
deplorable suicide was recorded in the journals. 
If Mr. Pinero was determined to stick to the pat- 
ronymic Smith, he surely might have called his 
heroine Mrs. Debsmith, or Nebsmith, or for the 
matter of that a hundred other names that would 
have answered the purpose just as well. The 
fate cf the play, after all, did not rest on the wom- 
an’s name. 

This kind of dictatorship—for it savors of that 
—has been so often submitted to by several of the 
most famous dramatists as to have virtually be- 
come a recognized procedure. The name of Be- 
noiton, which Sardou used for the characters of 
his well-known play, was changed from ‘ La Fa- 
mille Benoit,” and the Paris journals talked of it 
in their advance réclames under that title. One 
day the autlror received an explosive missive from 
an army officer commanding him to change the 
name then and there, or he might expect a bul- 
let in his heart. Sardon, not desiring this blood- 
thirsty contingency, amiably changed the name 
to Benoitard, when another flaming letter came 
from a person of that ilk, who stoutly objected 
to seeing his name on playbills and bandied 
about satirically on the boards of a theatre. 
Then Mr. Sardou settled on Benoiton, and ‘was 
ultimately left in peace. Alexandre Dumas, it 
is said, changed the name of his play “ Francil- 
lon” to *‘ Francine” a few days before its pro- 
duction, at the request of a gentleman whose wife 
bore that name. By a curious coincidence Fran- 
cine was the name of the petitioner’s mother, so 
the original name was restored. As the heroine 
at the end of the drama turns out to be a model 
of all the virtues, and a most charming person, it 
could not have reflected seriously on the lady in 
question. M. Marionchard, who wrote “La Fi- 
amina,” told the author of ‘An Englishman in 
Paris ” (Mr. Albert Vandam) that he changed the 
name of‘one of the principal characters in the play 


to oblige a person who appealed to him to do so. 
The morning after the premiére he received a letter 
couched as follows: ‘‘ Monsieur, if you had told 
me that my namesake in your play is a clever and 
brilliant engineer, who receives in the end the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, I should not have 
asked you to alter his name. If there be still 
time, restore that name to him, for I also am an 
inventor by profession, and the play may attract 
the attention of the Government to my button- 
hole, as yet void of any order whatsoever.” 

Henry J. Byron, the famous London drama- 
tist, once wrote a play which he called “John 
Denman’s Debt.” Before its production an out- 
line of the plot was published in several of the 
journals, in which it was made evident that John 
Denman was an equivocal, not to say shady, char- 
acter; whereupon the wife of a man named Jolin 
Denman, who was on the turf, called upon Mr. 
Byron aud on her knees implored him not to use 
her husband’s name. Being a kind-hearted man, 
Byron consented to an alteration of the title, and 
it was produced as ‘* Blow for Blow ” and achieved 
a remarkable success at a leading London theatre. 

Apropos of names in fiction and plays, I once 
had a conversation with Mr. Charles Dickens con 
the suvject of the names he bestowed on hic char- 
acters. I may say en passant I enjoyed two 
charming walks with him. One was from Strat- 
ferd-on-Avon to Warwick, when we passed on the 
road the sign of a draper named Chadband. I 
pointed it out with the observation, ‘‘I thought, 
sir, you invented that name. It so precisely suited 
the character that I imagined it must have come 
from your own fertile brain.” 

**No,” he replied ; ‘‘I took it from that very 
sign, and you are one of the few people who has 
made the discovery. I saw it a year or more be- 
fore I used it, popped it down in my notebook, 
and when I was thinking over a name for the 
character I was then engaged on Chadband 
seemed to fit it, and it was a telling stroke, for 
people seem to remember both the character and 
the name.” 

The great novelist then went on to inform me 
that he kept a modest notebook, in which he 
recorded odd, queer, or expressive cognomens, 
and he had, only a day or two before, booked what 
he thonght two useful names at Cheltenham— 
Jull (a confectioner) and Tom Teddle (a saddler), 
both of which he afterward used. He afterward 


told me that it was quite a well-known habit of 
Balzac (for whom he entertained a profound ad- 
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miration) to drive about the old quarters of Paris 
in search of out-of-the-way names, and on one oc- 
casion, when he desired a striking surname for a 
miser, he spent a whole afternoon, going in and 
out all sorts of low thoroughfares, name-hunting, 
and at last lighted upon one that he fancied 
would suit the character he was then developing. 

Mr. Dickens was of the opinion that an ap- 
propriate cognomen frequently reflected or fore- 
shadowed the individuality to whom it was given, 
and he deemed this an advantage. Ile was proud 
of having discovered the name of Pickwick, who, 
if I remember correctly, was a jobmaster at Bris- 
tol, and Rudge (without the Barnaby, of course) 
is as common a name as Smith or Jones in the 
midland counties. I once made an agreement 
with a dear friend, the late W. J. Florence, the 
comedian, that after a tour in the United States 
I’d send him the queerest name I encountered. 
He did the same. I sent him Diddleduck, that I 
saw on a sign in Philadelphia, and he forwarded 
me Weatlierwax, that he picked up somewhere out 
West. Ile used both names in a play in which 
he subsequently acted. I asked Mr. Dickens if 
he gathered as he went all the many names that 
appeared in his stories. Ie said that he did not, 
but that he sometimes took an ordinary name, 
such as Hawkins, substituting aJ for an H, when 
it became Jawkins, which, he contended, suited a 
person given to inordinate blatheration and bab- 
bling. 

Apropos of Mr. Dickens’s pedestrian perform- 
ances, his biographer said he divided the most 
part of his life between working and walking. 
In 1860 he began his series of articles called 
“‘The Uncommercial Traveller,” and in the pref- 
ace he describes himself as ‘“‘ both a town trav- 
eller and a country traveller, and always on the 
road. Figuratively speaking, I travel for the 
great house of Human Interest Brothers, and 
have rather a large connection in the fancy goods 
way. Literally speaking, I am always wandering 
here and there ; now about the city streets, now 
about the country by-roads.” At the time he 
was writing these papers he suffered seriously 
from insomnia, which he hoped to remedy by 
walking half the night and coming home suffi- 
ciently worn out to sleep at sunrise. IIe said: 
‘“*My last notable feat was turning out of the 
streets at 2 A. M. after a day of labor and walking 
thirty miles into the country to breakfast.” It 
was not only my opinion, but of others also who 
held him in affectionate esteem, that he overdid 
this pedestrian business. Mr. John Forster, who 
wrote his memoirs, was quite undecided whether 
the great novelist owed his death ‘‘ to too much 
walking, too much railroading, or too much go- 


ing to the United States.” No doubt the three 
things combined had something to do with wear- 
ing him out prematurely, but he entertained a 
confirmed opinion that he found relief from 
mental strain in severe physical bodily exertion. 

I found during my walk with Mr. Dickens 
that he had an almost passionate love of the 
drama, and I have heard it said by Mark Lemon 
and Tom Taylor, both of whom knew him in- 
timately, that, had fate placed him upon the 
stage, he would have been an admirable come- 
dian. I remember how glowingly he talked of 
the French actor Charles Fechter, who was just 
then popular in London. 

“‘Vechter,” protested Mr. Dickens, ‘‘ made love 
on the stage as no actor ever made love in my 
time. Stage love-making is unusually mechan- 
ical, artificial, ludicrous; but that Frenchman 
palpitated with passion. It was the natural ex- 
pression of the clash of emotions.” 

Fechter, by the way, was the original Armand 
Duval in the play by Dumas, ‘‘La Dame Aux 
Camilias,” in Paris, and when the piece was over 
on the first night, and the journalists were in 
doubt whether to commend the novelty or to 
pitch into it, they had a chat with Jules Janin, 
who occupied the high critical position of that 
time that M. Francisque Sarey now holds, and 
asked liis opinion. ‘* Well, my friends, all I can 
say is that the play made me cry like a child, and 
that is good enough for me. The scenes that 
force tears from my hardened eyes will surely 
impress the public.” Janin predicted accurately, 
for the drama had a long run, and placed Charles 
Fechter and Mme. Doche, as the hero and hero- 
ine, in the front rank of their profession. 

Mr. Dickens was a vigorous supporter of Fech- 
ter. Wherever he went he proclaimed his com- 
manding merits, and the novelist declared that 
he had to break down the stilted artificial bar- 
riers that actors of the Kemble and Macready 
school had accustomed the public to. He was 
the pioneer of natural-impulse acting in England. 
Intelligent playgoers were sick and tired of the 
groaning, grunting, guttural, cut-and-dried style. 
They hailed with expressions of delight one who 
talked in the voice that God had given him, and 
in & manner that appealed to human nature, and, 
I may add, common sense. I can clearly recol- 
lect when Fechter played Hamlet at the Prin- 
cess’s in a flaxen wig, and discarded the tradi- 
tional velvet, the shiny bugles, and the mourn- 
ful black feathers, and made Hamlet a man, and 
not a mouthing, melancholy, melodramatic ma- 
niac. I remember how the old playgoers, steeped 
in traditions, protested and stormed at these in- 
novations, and would listen to no argument in 
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their support. ‘‘It*was a piece of Gallic inso- 
lence,” they cried, “‘ for this man to monkey with 
the great masterpiece of Shakespeare. No French- 
man can properly interpret the Bard of Avon. 
Hands off !” etc., etc. But the new generation 
applauded with all its might and main, for it 
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welcomed a new era of dramatic art, the first con- 
dition of which was naturalness. I indorse what 
an eminent London critic lately stated: that he 
dated the birthtime of natural acting from the 
coming of Fechter on the English stage—the re- 
naissance of English dramatic art. 
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TE completion of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary—in two volumes, embracing 2,338 pages, with 5,000 
illustrations—has been hailed by writers, scientists and 
scholars the world over as the great literary event of the 
year. This stupendous work, which upon its various de- 
partments has employed editorially no less than 247 rep- 
resentative specialists, has already won enthusiastic recog- 
nition wherever the English language is spoken or read, as 
being not only the standard dictionary of our tongue, but 
the model lexicon universally. It is, in fact, the very 
latest publication in a field in which we have already the 
Century, Webster’s, Worcester’s, the Imperial, and Stor- 
month, not to mention smaller and more special works. 
Being the latest, it has of course had the advantage of the 
work that has been done by its predecessors. In the next 
place, a book of this kind, in the very nature of the case, 
must have claims to special consideration, or its publishers 
would not have ventured to risk a million dollars in its 
production. A careful examination of the book, and a 
comparison of it page by page and at different points of test 
with the Century and Webster’s, its two principal compet- 
itors, proves that its merits amply justify its entrance into 
a field that to an uninformed observer might seem to be 
already filled. ‘The Standard claims a vocabulary of more 
than 300,000 words, as against 225,000 in the Century, 
125,000 in the International (Webster’s), 105,000 in Wor- 
cester’s, and 50,000 in Stormonth’s. This increase means, 
while there are comparatively few unimportant terms 
treated, that all literature has been ransacked for its un- 
recorded important terms, and that all the trades and the 
arts have been laid under contribution (in electricity alone 
something like 4,000 new terms have been entered and de- 
scribed). It means, too, as gleaned by research in trial 
lines, that the characters in the principal mythologies of 
the world have been given; the terms in mysticism, for- 
merly accessible only in special works, the very names of 
which were unknown to the general reader, have been gath- 
ered together and adequately explained; the science of 
Buddhism, with its little understood beliefs and system of 
worship, has been unfolded by Max Miiller himself. From 
such valuable and not always accessible sources as these, 
and the kindred lines of recent scientific investigation and 
economic study, have come these 75,000 words more than 
the Century and 175,000 words more than Webster’s Inter- 
national. They represent the onward march of science, 
literature, art and labor in the last decade—in a word, the 
progress of the human race itself. The Standard Dictionary 
is a striking example of what may be done by judicious 
condensation and system. The idea of grouping of related 
words and terms is not altogether new, but in no other 
book of the kind has the plan been carried so far, or so 
carefully systematized, and with such excellent results in 
the way of clearness of presentation and breadth of scope. 


As to the Standard’s many special features, which cannot 
even be summarized in a brief notice like the present one, 
we may mention as an example its illustrations of machines. 
These have a special value because of the pains taken to 
deseribe their operation in an intelligible way. The work- 
ing parts are lettered and named, and an endeavor is al- 
ways made to give the reader an idea of the principle by 
which the machine accomplishes its work. Thus, at 
‘‘paper,” there is an elevation of the latest Fourdrinier 
machine, with a description that enables the reader to trace 
the manufacture from the pulp to the completed article. 
At ‘‘electrotyping”’ there is a group of the nine principal 
machines used in the art and a legend describing the proc- 
ess froin the first indentation of the wax to the trimming 
of the plate for the printing press. At ‘‘ sugar” is a dia- 
gram showing in outline the carriers bearing the cane to 
the mill and the progress of the juice through the defeca- 
tors, filtering tanks, triple effect, ete. And just here it 
may be remarked that the Standard is the only dictionary 
that defines or illustrates the ‘‘triple effect,” an important 
part of sugar-making apparatus. Another important ma- 
chine is the channeler of the quarryman. This is illus- 
trated uuder quarrying machine. Although the channeler, 
in its different forms, has been before the public some- 
thing like a dozen years, strange to say the Standard is the 
only popular dictionary that describes it. It is noticeable 
that in every case the machine cr process illustrated and 
described is the latest and best of its class. Thus half a 
page is given to Hoc’s four-color web printing press, and 
a page to onc of the record-breaking ocean greyhounds. A 
roller flour mill, an electric mine hoist, a linotype machine, 
a mining machine for undercutting, a steam stamp mill, a 
pneumatic tube system, a lightning arrester, and a thou- 
sand other machines and apparatus of recent make are 
illustrated and fully describe, replacing tho familiar old- 
fashioned dictionary cuts. After al! is said, however, con- 
cerning special features, nine times out of ten when a 
reader consults a dictionary in connection with one of the 
common words it is for one of three things— its spelling, 
its preferred pronunciation, or for its every-day or most 
common meaning. The test, to the average reader, of a 
dictionary’s efficiency will be the manner in which it meets 
such demands: and it is precisely upon its fulfillment of 
these demands that the immediate success of the Standard 
Dictionary is based. 


Rvssta is so far an unknown country that it has a pecul- 
iar fascination for a host of readers. Everybody realizes 
that there are tremendous unsolved problems in the politi- 
cal and industrial life of Russia, and is grateful to whoever 
is able to throw some definite light on the people of Russia 
and their life. Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, who has made a 
long visit to Russia, and made careful and prolonged 
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studies of its characteristic social, industrial and political 
features, has gathered into a volume (published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) several papers which embody the results 
of her observations. She calls it *‘ Russian Rambles,” but 
the book has a much more substantial character and more 
unity of purpose than might be inferred from the title. It 
is a serious, yet fresh and engaging book, full of vivid de- 
scriptions, and cannot fail to give much welcome informa- 
tion. The chapter on Count Tolstoi, based upon Miss 
Hapgood’s intimate personal acquaintance with the great 
Russian philosopher-novelist, is peculiarly interesting. 


Aut the notable novels nowadays are not necessarily 
works of ‘‘ problem,” purpose and analysis, dealing with 
moral questions and questionable morals. The old-time 
romance or love-story, with real action, plot, passion and 
local color, refuses to be crowded out of its permanent 
place in the affections of the general reader. Of such is 
the charming and spirited Southern story entitled ‘‘ Under 
the Man-Fig,” by M. E. M. Davis (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
The scene is laid in an old-time Texas village, sympathetic- 
ally etched in a prologue which tells why the name of the 
Tockonhona River was changed to Los Brazos de Dios— 
the Arms of God. The story proper concerns the villagers 
of Thornham, that sleepy old town, who had their sacred 
tree, as it might be designated—a huge fig tree, known as 
the Man-Fig, beneath which the loungers congregated in a 
kind of informal council: ‘‘ More than one political cam- 
paign had been planned under the Man-Fig ; and, truth to 
tell, more than one reputation laid on the rack.” It is with 
the blasting of a fair name by such irresponsible talkers that 
the novel deals—one of those tragedies in which a cruel 
slander embitters a man’s life, in spite of temporal pros- 
perity. In the end the mystery is cleared up, and the 
shadow under which Vanborough Herring lived and died 
passes away from his name. , : es 


Dr. AtpHonso A. Hopxtns’s “ Wealth and Waste” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Coc.) is a book on the principles of political 
economy as applied? to the logic of ‘‘ temperance” and 
moral reform. It is designed for popular reading, and at 
the same time for use as a text-book in institutions of learn- 
ing. The author has been during many years a lecturer 
and writer known throughout the North and South. The 
leading topics considered in his volume are Economy and 
Labor, Wealth and its Distribution, Consumption and 
Waste, Relation and Duty of Authority, Harmony of So- 
cial Forces, and Political Ways and Means. 

Conan Doyue’s exciting tale, ‘‘The Mystery of Cloom- 
der,” is issued in a tasteful and readable volume by R. F. 
Fenno & Co. Another notable book of adventure—rather 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s realm; this time—is the series 
of South Sea tales by Louis Becke, presented under the 
genéral title of ‘‘ By Reef and Palm” (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 
The Earl of Pembroke, who contributes a biographical in- 
troduction,. says: ‘‘ When in October, 1870, I sailed into 
the harbor of Apia, Samoa, in the ill-fated Albatross, Mr. 
Louis Becke was gaining his first experiences of island life 
as a trader on his own account by running a cutter between 
Apia and Savaii . The loves of white men and brown 
women, often cynical and brutal, sometimes exquisitely 
tender and pathetic, necessarily fill a large space in any 
true picture of the South Sea Islands; and Mr. Becke, no 
doubt of set artistic purpose, has confined himself in the 
collection of tales now offered almost entirely to this facet 
of the life.” 


Two or the late issues of the Frederick A. Stokeg Com- 
pany’s convenient and pretty “‘ Twent.eth Century Series” 


of new copyrighted novels, bound in crimson buckram 
and silver, are ‘‘The Devil’s Playground,” a wild and 
tragic, yct realistic, story of Canadian frontier life in the 
Northwest, and a collection of characteristic short stories 
by Robert Barr. Both of these books are cleverly illus- 
trated by Albert Hencke. From the Stokes Company, also, 
we have the authorized American edition of Mary C. Row- 
sell’s powerful and dramatic novel of the French Revolu- 
tion, entitled ‘‘The Friend of the People.” ‘This story, 
which high critical authorities in England compare with 
such works as Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘ Gentleman of France” 
and Anthony Hope's ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda,” hinges on a 
thrilling case of double identity, and is developed on ef- 
fective lines of theatrical construction. It is elaborately 
illustrated by Messrs. Hencke and Gleeson. 


‘*Man’s Sprrirvan Posstpmirirs; or, THe TriumpH oF 
THE Sprrit over Puysican Conpirions,” is the title of a re- 
markable book which appears anonymously in the series of 
‘White Cross Literature ” publications (Charles B. Reed, 
publisher, New York). It is a companion or complement 
to No. 1 of the series, called ‘‘ The Other World and This,” 
which is a compendium of spiritual laws as taught by the 
occult Order of the White Cross. In ‘‘ Man’s Spiritual Pos- 
sibilities” the author undertakes to indicate ‘‘ the possible 
powers within man, dependent upon the development of 
his own spirit,” and to show ‘‘ some of the effects pro- 
luced ly disembodied intelligences when attached to, or 
affiliating with, the human spirit.”” These expositions are 
supplemented with some weird stories of cases of hypno- 
tism, thought-transference, and other occult phenomena, 
said_to be extracted from the secret records of the Order 
of the White Cross. 

TuE papers comprising Dr. Amory H. Bradford’s volume 
entitled ‘‘ Christ and the Church” (Pleming H. Revell Com- 
pany) were delivered as lectures Lefore the American In- 
atituté of Christian Philosophy, at Cliautauqua, July, 1894. 
The subjects were selected because of the great and grow- 
ing interest in the unification of Christendom both in this 
country and England. The book is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the late Dr. Charles F. Deems, first president of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy. 


Many volumes have been written inspired by the patriot. 
ism and heroism of the fathers of our Republic in that ex- 
citing period immediately preceding and including the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War. The devotion of the 
mothers and daughters of that time has received far less 
attention. Charles Carleton Coffin’s new historical ro- 
mance, ‘‘ Daughters of the Revolution and their Times” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is designed to portray the influ- 
ence of these brave women in the successful struggle of the 
colonies to attain their independence. The narration of real 
events here takes the form of a story, or romance, rather 
than that of didactic narrative, with the*result of picturing 
with more animation the scenes and the parts performed 
by the actors in the great drama. The scene also shifts to 
England, and shows the court of George III. The book 
is illustrated, moreover, with a large number of portraits 
and views of historic sites and buildings—such of the lat- 
ter as exist to-day being shown through the medium of re- 
cent photographs. Another interesting book, presenting 
historical pictures of a later period in somewhat roman- 
tic guise, is ‘‘ A Girl’s Life in Virginia Before the War,” 
by Letitia M. Burwell (Frederick A. Stokes Company). 
The author, who is herself a Virginian, naturally objects 
to finding in English and American publications such ex- 
pressions applied to her ancestors as ‘‘ cruel slave-owners,” 
‘*inhuman wretches,” ‘southern taskmasters,” ‘‘ dealers 







































































































in human souls,” ete. In order, as she says, “ that those 
who come after us may know the truth,” she has set down 
this record of ‘‘ plantation life as it was” —where she lived. 
The book is really a delightful one, full of ‘‘ atmosphere” 
and character, and representing the negro types of old 
Virginia to the life. 


Prorrssor HorrmMann’s ‘‘ Modern Magic,” which is the 
standard practical treatise on the art of conjuring, is pub- 
lished in a handsome volume of 563 pages, with over threo 
hundred illustrations, by George Routledge & Sons. All 
the old and new tricks with cards, coins, watches, rings, 
handkerchiefs, dominoes and dice, cups and balls, hats 
and various apparatuses, are explained in detail; and there 
is ar appendix which ‘‘ gives away” tho secrets of alleged 
spiritualism, together with the best-known specialties of 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, the celebrated English pres- 
tidigitateurs. 

‘“THe CotumBi1an SewinG Boox” is a littlo work of spe- 
cial interest and value for the home. Mrs. Elmira Cornwell 
is the author and publisher, at 1229 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The book treats of the art of fine sewing and 
the tailor system of dress cutting, and is well illustrated 
throughout. 


Messrs. 8. C. Griccs & Co., of Chicago, publish in a 
compact and handsome volume the authorized English 
translation (by Elias J. MacEwan) of the late Dr. Gustav 
Freytag’s well-known cxposition of dra:natic composition 
and art, entitled ‘‘ Technique of the Drama.” This work, 
thoroughly German in its claborate erudition, was writ- 
ten in 1863, and dedicated to the author’s friend, Wolf, 
Count of Bandissin. It has passed through six editions, 
and attained the rank of a first-class authority on the 
matters of which it treats, though now for the first 
time translated into English. Dr. Freytag died at Wies- 
baden on the 30th of April last, in his seventy-ninth year. 
His was, writes Professor A. 8. Isaacs, in his tribute pub- 
lished in the New York Sun, “a singularly brilliant, use- 
ful and vivid mind, whose character and acquirements, 
while thoroughly national, were marked none the less by a 
breadth and versatility that are refreshing signs of a new 
era among German literary and professional men. The 
old type of a professor is, of course, still to be encoun- 
tered—precise, narrow, amazingly erudite, a pedant rather 
than a teacher; but Freytag represents o different class, 
who could write with ease, power and charm, whose world 
was not limited to university studies and themes. It is fortu- 
nate, indeed, for the development of German literature as 
an art that men of Freytag’s ability and diversity have 
made and are making their way to the front.” 


Oxr For LEMPRIERE. 


Who was Agistheus ? 
It isn’t the least use 
Your setting such obvious traps; 
A Classical Diction- 
*ry’s made up of fiction, 
And fit but for poetry chaps. 


For instance, there’s Ovid, 
Of schoolmen beloved ; 
His responsibility’s great, 
For we find more than half of his 
Famed Metamorphoses 
Almost unfit to translate. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York: 


Tue Frienp or THE Pzopie. A Tale of the Reign of Ter- 
ror. By Mary C. Rowsell. Illustrated by A. Hencke 
and Joseph M. Gleeson. Cloth, $1./0. 

Tae Devit’s PLayerounp. A Story of the Wild Northwest. 
By John Mackie. Illustrated. Cloth, 75c. 

THe Face anp THE Mask. By Robert Barr. Illustrated by 
A. Hencke. Cloth, 75c. 

Popu.ar Sayines Dissected. By A. Wallace. Cloth, T5c. 

Srortes For Att THE Year. For Boys and Girls. By Kath- 
arine McDowell Rice. Illustrated by W. St. John 
Harper. Cloth, $1.50. 

A Giru’s Lire ry Virernta Berorre THe War. By Letitia 
M. Burwell. Illustrated by Wm. A. McCullogh and 
Jules Turcas. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dame Prism. A Story for Girls. By Margaret H. Matthews. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth S. Tucker. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Murrey Cotiection or Cookery Boors. By Thomas 
J. Murrey. Oilcloth, $1.59. 


From IToughton, Mifilin & Co., Boston: 


Russtan Ramsugs. By Isabel F. Hapgood. Cloth, $1.50. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION AND THEIR Times (1769— 
1776). A Historical Romance. Illustrated. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Cloth, $1.50. 

Unper tHe Man-Fic. By M. E. M. Davis. Cloth, $1.25. 


Miscellaneous : 


Tue Mystery or Ctoomper. By A. Conan Doyle. Cloth, 
$1. R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 

By Reger anp Patm. By Louis Becke. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Earl of Pembroke. Cloth, $1. J.B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

FreytaG’s TECHNIQUE OF THE DRaMA. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Gustav Freytag by Elias J. MacEwan, 
M. A. Cloth, $1,50. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Mopzrn Maeic. A Practical Treatise on the Art of Con- 
juring. By Professor Hoffmann. With 318 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.50. George Routledge & Sons, New 
York. 

Weattu anp Wastz. The Principles of Political Economy 
in their Application to the Present Problems of Labor, 
Law, and the Liquor Traffic. By Alphonso A. Hop- 
kins, Ph. D. Cloth, $1. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York. 

CaRISsT AND THE Cuurcn. By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D. Cloth, $1.50. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 

May’s Sprrrrvat Possrsrurrres. No. 2, White Cross Lit- 
crature. Cloth, $1.50. Charles B. Reed, New York. 


Tue PurLosopuy or Cooxixc. Trench, German and Ital- 
ian. Adapted for the American Home Table. By Lia 
Rand. Cloth, $1. Published for the Author. 

Soncs or Dusx anp Dawn. By Walter Malone. Cloth, 
$1. Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

How to Make Money, AttHovcH A Woman. By Irene W. 
Hartt. Paper, 25c. J. 8. Ogilvie, New York. 

Casa vs. Cory. An Answer to ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School.” 
By Edward Wisner. Paper, 25c. Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. 

Arounp THE Lakes. List of American Lake Vessels, etc. 
Illustrated. Detroit Dry Dock Co., Detroit, Mich. 
SkeToHES OF WonpEeRLAND. By Olin D. Wheeler. Illus- 

trated. Northern Pacific Railroad Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Exvastrorry aS A Mops or Morton. By Robert Stevenson, 
C. E.,M.E. Paper, 50c. San Francisco News Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Lovistana. A Geographical and Agricultural Handbook. 
By Wm. C. Stubbs, Ph. D. Louisiana Immigration 
Association, New Orleans. 

Fin ve Srecte Poker. With Portraits of Famous Players. 
Paper, 25c. Metropolitan Publishing Co., New York. 
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